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PREFACE. 



The Life of Mr. Longfellow by the present Edi- 
tor is complete in itself ; but the story of the last 
fifteen years was not given in it with the same 
fulness of detail as the earlier portions, through 
fear of unduly increasing the size of the work. 
As it was, it is very large. Nevertheless some 
readers have expressed a desire for more ; and to 
meet their wish — and for the reading only of 
such as they — the Editor has, with some reluc- 
tance, consented to prepare the present volume. 
It contains the Journals and Correspondence of the 
years mentioned above, with many letters of an 
earlier date for which room was not found in the 
life, besides some which have but lately come 
into the Editor's hands. He has been very glad 
of the permission to include the tributes and rem- 
iniscences by various hands, which present many 
traits and incidents of Mr. Longfellow's character 
and life, and show something of what he was by 
the impression which he left upon those who came 
into his company. To all whose work he has 
thus used to add interest to his book, the Editor 
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TetnrnB hia thanks. He is still obliged to regret 
the absence of any letters to iSx. Hawthorne, 
Mr. Felton, and Lord Tennyson. 

The book begins with two fragments horn early 
Jonmals, — the first going back to the first youth- 
ful visit to Europe. An Appendix, intended for 
the Life, closes the book, with a Bibliography 
reprinted, with revision, from the Literary World, 
by kind permission of its editor, followed by 
a chapter of Genealogy, and some miscellaneous 
matter. 

Among the illustrations are two new portraits, 
— of earliest and latest years, — a view of the 
poet's study in Craigie House, and another of the 
bust in its place in the Poets* Comer of West- 
minster Abbey, from a recent photograph. 

There remains yet one book to be written, as it 
is hoped, by some intimate friend of Mr. Long- 
fellow, — a compact Life, for which this volume 
and its predecessors may be mSmoirea pour 
servir; but as far as the present Editor is con- 
cerned, these memorials are final. 

8. L. 

Csaiqh Hoiibi, 

Apr^ IS, 1887. 
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MEMORIALS^ 



CHAPTER I. 

JOUBNAL Ain> LETTSBS. 

1829. 1835. 1836. 

May 9, 1829. Left Utrecht in the diligence for 
seldorf, passing through Nimwegen, Cleves, and CleveldL 
Dined at the last-mentioned place. An old Swiss woman 
in the coach, a giantess, dressed in black, with a white 
woollen cloak. She insisted upon my accompanying her 
to find an eating-house where she might dina I was 
exceedingly averse to this proceeding, but there was no 
avoiding it; so forth we sallied, — a fine Don Quixote for 
so sweet a Dulcinea ! I think I never beheld such a tout 
ensembk as the good old lady presented ; for besides the 
white woollen hood and doak, she wore a pair of huge 
postilion's boots, in which she strode along the pavement 
like the brazen man of Bhodes. The exhibition was highly 
ludicrous, — so thought I, and so thought the good people 
of develd ; for as the giantess tramped along in her seven- 
league boots, " septingenta millia passuiim in uno ambu- 
lans," the town began to stir. First one head popped out 
of a window, then in again, then returned with a reinforce- 
ment of some half-dozen laughing faces. Crowds of gig- 
(j^g girls collected at the comers and the doors, for it 
was Sunday, — of course a play>day in the Catholic 
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2 JOUBNAL. [1829. 

town of Cleveld The horror of my o¥ni sitaation burst 
upon me at once. I made a desperate effort; at one fell 
swoop I cut round the nearest comer, and ran as if for 
life. 

I soon got back to the place from which we started on 
our pilgrimage. If I live to the age of threescore and 
ten I shall never forget the sensations which passed 
through my heart when I quietly seated myself in the 
back room of a little eating-house at the comer of the 
principal street. I felt as if I had been delivered from 
*• the body of death." 

The thoughts of dinner soon chased from my mind all 
recollection of my recent disaster. I forgot the white 
woollen riding-hood ; even the sound of popular applause 
was dying away upon my mind's ear. I strolled into an 
adjoining room after dinner, which looked out upon the 
principal street A little knot of smokers stood at the 
door. I was just lighting my pipe, when one remarked to 
a friend at his elbow, ** Hast du das Spectakel gesehen ? ** 
(Hast thou seen the show ?) I paused to catch the reply, 
for my heart misgave me, and the " fidibus " fell from my 
hand. 

"Was fiir ein Spectakel?" (What show?) asked the 
other. 

" Es kam eine alte Frau vorbey, mit einem sehr sender- 
bar und auslandisch Eleidung." 

And so he told the '' magna pars fui " of the old woman's 
appearance in the town, and the alarm occasioned thereby. 
More people came in just at the close of the narration ; and 
catching the last words, the whole was told and retold a 
dozen times. I mingled in the crowd, tried to look uncon- 
cerned, and every time the tale was repeated, laughed as 
heartily as if it were all new to me. In this way I passed 
unsuspected, till the landlord espied me. I then felt that 
my hour was come. 
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1829.] JOURNAL. 3 

"She came here this morning with thai gentleman,'* 
said the landlord with a smile, at the same time designat- 
ing ma My situation was awfully comical, for all turned 
and stared at me. I shrank like the leaf of a sensitive- 
plant The old woman had pressed me into the service 
of attending her. I had never been very proud of that 
service, and now I " blushed to find it fame." 

I found it necessary to speak ; and after the usual pre- 
liminary hums ! and ha's ! was beginning to tell what I 
knew of the mysterious stranger, when a distant murmur, 
like the tide along the sea-beach, struck my ear. 

"Here she comes!" was the cry. ''Here she comes!" 
echoed from room to room. " Here she comes ! " said I to 
myself in an agony. ''Confound her!" I was about to 
add, — but no, my better feelings got the mastery; I felt 
ashamed of my own weakness. 

There was a general rush to the door; the murmur be- 
came louder and louder ; and urged on by a painful curios- 
ity^ I got into the press and stationed myself just inside 
the door. The reception of Lafayette in Amnica was 
nothing to the pageant which now burst upon my view. 
A dense mass of people — old and young, men, women, 
and children, with caps and shawls and Sunday finery 
flapping in the wind — came moving steadQy up the 
street and rolling onward irresistibly like the sea ; while 
above all rose the majestic form of the " alte Frau " with 
her white riding-hood, sailing like a ship before the wind 
with all sails set, and borne onward upon the bosom of 
the noisy waves. 

The motley pageant soon came opposite to the spot 
where I stood ; it was not unlike the escort which always 
attends the ^ress of the docile elephant from a country 
town, when, after having danced and sung and eaten ginger- 
bread, and squirted meal and water through his trunk at 
the admiriog audience, he takes leave of the town amid 
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4 JOUKNAL. [18S5. 

the plaudits of a rising generation, covered with glory and 
a dirty blanket, swings his ponderous limbs towards some 
neighboring village, to be again the seven-days wonder ot 
another little world. 

The old woman walked on with a dignified step and an 
elevated head She seemed to look round indignantly on 
the crowd. Her hood had got a little disordered ; the cap 
was awry,Nand a lock of grisly hair stole out upon her 
forehead to dally with the wind. As her quick gray eye 
glanced rapidly around, as if in search of some one, I felt 
rebuked and penitent. 

When I saw the " alte Frau " thus followed and hooted 
at by the people, I grew deeply indignant, and was button* 
ing up my coat ui order to plunge into the muddy tide 
and rescue her. But a second thought checked me. I 
entered into a dialogue with my own conscience upon the 
subject Was I the cause of the old woman's trouble? 
No. Could I have prevented it ? Na Oan I now remedy 
it? Na 

Ab I was quietly laying this flattering unction to my 
soul, the postilion blew his horn from the opposite side of 
the street I saw the form of the ''alte Frau" rise above 
the heads of the multitude, as if lifted up upon their 
shoulders ; it sank into the open door of the Post-wagen, 
and disappeared The door was closed, the postilion 
mounted, and the coach dashed through the crowd like 
mad I had taken my last look of the ^alte Frau" of 
Nimw^n. 



Stookholk, July 88^ 1636. 

It has been, and is, a rainy day. In the morning a 
thunder-etona. The lightning struck the steeple of Bid- 
darholms-kyrkan, and the alsxm of fire was given by 
the ringing of bells and the dischajge of cannon. AU 
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Stockholm waa abroad, with gtn$ iarmu to keep order, 
when I reached the spot. A wreath of smoke was curling 
from the top of the steeple, which looked like a pastille 
burning. The fire was soon extinguished. 

29th. The bells have been tolling solemnly all night 
long. The fire is not yet extinguished. About noon yes- 
terday it was supposed to be so, and a band of music 
paraded the streets, as is the custom here. But all too 
soon; for about five in the afternoon a new alarm was 
given. I w«it out to witness the scene. A small lam- 
bent flame was playing slowly round the upper part of 
the spire, below the ball and cross. It gained rapidly; 
the sheathing of copper yielded, the point of the spire 
bent forward, broke, and fell, a huge blazing torch, 
through the air, than struck the roof, and then the pave- 
ment below with a loud clang. The fire seemed now to 
subside; but it was for a moment only. Farther down 
a puff of smoke came out, a drcle of fiame played round 
the steeple, and the conflagration commenced again with 
greater power. Here and there a tongue of flame, here 
and there a wreath of smoke, shot forth, and the steeple 
was blazing from its open mouth like the chimney of a 
Manchester factory. Now and then a sheet of copper 
was loosened and fell to the ground. Then more of the 
spire collapsed, and came rolling and flaming through the 
air. Every moment the spectacle became more beautiful, 
the smoke more dense, the flame more bright. From 
every chink came a blue curl, encircling the spire, and 
waftod away by the wind. A part of the copper had 
fallen athwart the mouth of the blazing furnace ; a rafter 
fell outward, and hung there like a cross thick set with 
rubies. The descending footsteps of the fire were visible 
from without as it glanced from between the plates of 
copper and flashed from the open windows in the side of 
the spire, carrying post after post with its flaming sword. 
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About half way dovm the spire were four lai^ oval 
windows looking toward the four comers of the heavens. 
When the fire reached these it burst forth with redoubled 
energy. The pent-up fiamea glared brighter and shot up 
more fiercely. At intervals burning rafters fell, and again 
the molten copper yielded, and the spire sank sullenly 
inward, ^shrivelling like a parched scrolL" 

The sun set^ and the long twilight came slowly on; 
and still the fire burned, and the crowds in the streets 
and the market-places and on the quays and the bridges 
looked sadly into each other's faces. Some wept^ and 
hid their faces iu their hands ; others shook their heads 
and saidi ''We shall look no more upon Siddarholms 
Church.** 

The fire had now reached that part of the spire which, 
spreading out like the mouth of a trumpet, rested upon 
the square tower of the belfry. Here the flames grew ten- 
fold, and gleamed through like summer lightning. At 
length a crackling sound came, and the copper sheath 
parted below and slid down like the skiu of a ripe fig, 
leaving the skeleton of the rafters a scaffold of fire, with 
a high pyramid of flame flaring southward. This fell ere 
long, scattering a thousand firebrands through the air, and 
leaving the square tower standing, like an altar upon 
which a great sacrifice had been offered. The smoke now 
began to pour forth from a little spire at the farther ex- 
tremity of the church. The fire had found its way under 
the main root Ere long a flame darted up through the 
copper of the roof, disappeared, darted up again, and 
spread, and the smoke became more dense and the flre 
stronger. The roof near the main tower bent and sank, 
and the flames burst forth with dazzling brightness. How 
strange looked the upturned &ces in the Square of Ous- 
tavus Vasa in that glare I Gradually the whole roof sank ; 
but there was no light from the windows of the church. 
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The inner xoof, of vauked stone^ had saved the tombs 
of the kings. Without, the flames still raged, spreading 
to the dome and spire of Gustav Adolf s chapeL The 
chapel of Charles XIL escaped the conflagration, the wind 
bearing the flames from it There it stood, dark and 
strong against the burning mass. I almost expected to 
see the form of the stem old warrior arise from its tomb 
and still the raging firel 

King Bemadotte was at Bosersbeig all this time, but 
came posting to town about three in the morning, and 
drove straightway to the scene. He is said to have been 
enraged that the church was suffered to bum, and said 
they should have shot off the spire at the b^inning with 
a cannon-balL 



To O. W. Greene (in Italy). 

HxiDKiiBKBOy Febraaiy 11, 1836. 
. . . Let me persuade you [to write a History of Italian 
Literature]. Just this niche seems to be left iu the wall, 
into which you must put just this statue. The sooner 
you are about it the better. And here allow me to sug- 
gest a plan which I am myself pursuing in collecting and 
arranging materials for a Literary Histoiy of the Middle 
Ages (which you must remember is a secret, — not the 
plan, but my proposed work). I have a blank book, which 
I divide into centuries. Under each century I write down 
the names of the authors who then flourished, when they 
were bom and died, if known, what works they wrote, 
where their works, or extracts from them, may be found, 
and what editions are best Tins is done in as few words 
as possible, prose and poetry being separated. At the be- 
ginning of the blank book is a list of works cited, the full 
titie being given, with date and form very exact This 
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saves the trouble of writing and le-writing aa you go 
along. The name standing alone shows that the entiie 
work or poem ia to be found on the page Doted. Whan 
only an extract is given, I say, " Extract," etc. Thia 
avoids all confusion. I have already accamolated six 
centuries of German litetature in this way.' I hardly 
know what put this idea into my head ; it is one of the ' 
most useful that ever found its way thither. The ad- 
vantages of this plan are obvious. Tou have thus the 
whole field of your labor before yon. In a moment you 
can put your finger upon anybody and anything you want. 
If you think the plan worth adoption, be careful to leave 
blank pages and spaces enough between the paragraphs 
for corrections and additions. I am sorry you should feel 
any misgivings as to your success in the literary world. 
Believe me, your love for literary labor is a sure guarantee 
of success. Go on quietly and wiUiout anxiety, enjoying 
the present in the blessing of a mind contented and self- 
possessed, and you will wake up some morning and find 
yourself famous, as Byron says he did All this good 
advice is sufficiently prosaic, and will remind you of that 
class of hooks which goes under the title, " Letters to a 
Younger Brother," etc., — very didactic and very dull You 
must remember I only suggest plans for your consideraiion, 
I feel a lively interest in your success, and am anxious 
that you should so commence your Literaiy History of 
' Italy as to waste no time nor labor. About my proposed 
visit to Italy I can say nothing now. How ardently X 
desire such a visit, you can imagine. If the thing is pos- 
sible, it shall be done. God bless you ! 

1 This 'Srllabns' waa printed in the (Stw York) Edecfie R*. 
Ti«w in 1841. Other occnpatiou [oeveBted the plan of a Hiitocy 
from being earned ont 
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1836.] LETTEKS. 9 

From Oeorge Ticknor} 

Dbebdbn, Febroazy 10, 1836. 

. . . Our dates from home are to Januaiy 6 direct; 
but through Dr. Julius^ to the 16th, the day he left 
New York. He met with a great loss there in the great 
fixe, — seven large boxes of books, documents, and manu- 
scripts which he had collected from all quarters of the 
country; among others one large chest of very curious 
matters relating to our Indians, including a manuscript of 
Heckewelder which he found at Bethlehem. . . • 

Of news that will interest you more nearly, I do not 
know that I can tell you much. . . . Bev. Dr. Channing 
has published a little volume on Slavery, written, I un- 
derstand, with aU his accustomed eloquence and energy, 
but which does not seem to have been regarded as a word 
in season. It wiQ do him, however, none the less credit 
in Europe, where his name stands higher than I expected 
to find it, much as I have been accustomed to admire him. 
My bookseller here told me the other day that his works 
are very often inquired after ; and a letter was brought to 
me recently from the Duchess of Anhalt-Dessau, asking 
how she could get them. Miss Martineau, as you have 
perhaps heard, attended an anti-slavery meeting of ladies 
in Boston, and made some remarks which have caused her 
to be a good deal neglected by society there. 

... I have written you this hurried letter merely that 
I might get the pleasure of hearing from you again. I 
pray you do not let me be disappointed or wait long. 

Tours very sincerely, 

Geoboe Ticenob. 

' Mr. Longfellow was at this time in Heidelbeig. 
' Dr. N. H. Jnlins, who after his return to Germany pubUshfld 
some books on America. 



CHAPTER n. 

COBRESPONDENCE. 
18S7-1860. 

To Madame de SaiUy (in Paris}, 

BoBTOH, Koyember 14^ 1837. 

I beg leave to recall myself to jour remembrance hj 
presenting my near friend* Mr. Sumner, who will pass 
some months in your gay metropolis, pour son plaisir. 

I trust you have not wholly forgotten Auteuil and the 
Bois de Boulogne. I visited them not long ago, — in the 
summer of 1836 ; but alas, how changed I The maison de 
eaniS (excuse me for calling up that doleful place to your 
memory) is still standing, and is still a maison de sanU. 
But no Mme de Sailly is there, no M. Lambin, no dumb 
man from Nantes with a slate and a patient wife ; and, in 
fine, no Nigaud. The garden still exists, and the ice- 
house where they deposited the dead body of the English 
colonel who died mad. Sweet recollections of Auteuil I 
Why, it made me sad for five minutes ; after which, things 
went on as usual 

I searched Paris, from the Arc de Triomphe to Pire la 
Chaise, to find you, but all in vain ; and this made me sad 
for five days, — that is, a quarter of the time I was in Paris. 
I hope my friend will be more fortunate. 

From Nathaniel Haidhame, 

Boston, May 18, 1839. 

Deab Longfellow, — Why do you never come to see 
me, or at least make inquiry after me, either in the Cus* 
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tom-Hotise or at No. 8 Somerset Place? I wanted to talk 
about a great many things, most of which are now past 
talking about ; but, nevertheless, I should still be glad to 
see you. And I have done nothing yet about publishing 
a new volume of Tales, and should like to take counsel 
with you on that matter. If I write a preface it will be 
to bid farewell to literature ; for, as a literary man, my 
new occupations entirely break me up. 

If you come to Boston next Saturday, call on me. Very 
probably you may not find me, for Uncle Sam is rather 
despotic aa to the disposal of my time; but I shall be 
grateful for your good-wilL 

Yours truly, 

Nath. Hawthorns. 

From N. P. WiUis. 

GLSiniABT, September 16, 1840. 

Mt dsab Longfellow, — I had thought it probable 
that I should see you here this summer. I was sorry to 
get the assurance that you were not to fly from your orbit 
of east wind. I wanted to have a talk with you. That 
same east wind, by the way, was the reason I did not see 
you while I was in Boston ; for I devoted one afternoon 
to a drive to Cambridge, and on heading round from 
BrooUine the pestilent hi» met us fuU on the quarter, 
and Mrs. Willis declared she could not stand it So I up 
helm for my sister's house in Brighton, and we finished 
the evening over a fira I confess that I see everything, 
even my friends, through my bilious spectacles in Boston. 
I do not enjoy anything or anybody within its abominable 
periphery of hills and salt-marshes. Even you seem not 
what you would at Glenmary ; and I prefer Sumner sea- 
sick in a head-wind in the English Channel, to Sumner 
with his rosiest gills and reddest waistcoat in Boston. 
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By the way, how is our agreeable friend; aad have the 
nankeen-trooflered BoetonianB yet began to qualify their 
admiration of him ? I consider his advent a kind of ex- 
perimentnm erucis; and if they do torn and abuse Atm, 
they will certainly go to perdition for illiberality. There 
is no excuse for disliking Sumner. He bears his honors 
so meekly, and is so thoroughly a good fellow, that if they 
do not send him to Congress and love him forever, I will 
deny my cradla 

I am going to New York in a week or two, and one of 
my bringings back will be your Voices of the Nighty of 
which I have only read the extracts in the newspapers. 
I see perfectly the line you are striking out for a renown, 
and it will succeed Your severe, chaste, lofty-thoughted 
style of poetry will live a great deal longer than that 
which would be more salable and popular now; and if 
you preferred the money and the hurrah, I should be as 
sorry as I am to be obliged to do so myself. Still, I think 
you are not quite merchant enough with your poems after 
they are written, and about this I talked a great deal with 
Sumner, who will disgorge for you. 

How, and what fashion of Benedick, is Felton ? Him 
I should like to see too, on an unprejudiced potato-hill, — 
out of Boston, that is to say ; and next year, if I am here, 
I will try what persuasion will do to get him and his wife, 
you and Sumner and Cleveland, at Glenmaiy, in literary 
congress. I have built a new slice to my house, and have 
plenty of room for you alL Will you, seriously, talk of 
this and try to shape it out ? Tell Felton I was highly 
gratified and obliged by the kind and flattering review of 
my poems in the North American. It has done me, I 
doubt not, great service ; fa veut dire I can make better 
bargains with editors and publishers, — about all I think 
worth minding in the way of popular opinion. Will you 
write me a long letter and tell me what you think of your 
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own liteiaiy position, and whether a blast from ** Under the 
Bridge" wonld make your topsails bellj ? ^ I will express 
all the admiration I feel for your sweet poems, if you care 
a rush for it, — indeed, I think I shall do it whether you 
like it or na Grod bless you, dear Longfellow I Belieye me 

Yours very faithfully, 

N. P. WiLUS. 

Fr<yni E. A. Pot. 

PHniADELPHiA, May 3, 1841. 

De AB Sib, — Mr. George B. Graham, proprietor of Gra- 
ham's Magazine, a monthly journal published in this 
dty and edited by myself, desires me to b^ of you the 
honor of your contribution to its pages. Upon the prin- 
ciple that we seldom obtain what we very anxiously covet, 
I confess that I have but little hope of inducing you to 
write for us, — and, to say truth, I fear that Mr. Graham 
would have opened the negotiation much better in his 
own person, for I have no reason to think myself favor* 
ably known to you; but the attempt was to be made, and 
I make it. 

I should be overjoyed if we could get from you an 
article each month, — either poetry or prose, — length and 
subject d dttcrAian. In respect to terms, we would gladly 
offer you earie hlanche; and the periods of payment 
should also be made to suit yourself. 

In conclusion, I cannot refrain from availing myself of 
this, the only opportunity I may ever have, to assure the 
author of the ' Hymn to the Nighty' of the * Beleaguered 
City,' and of the * Skeleton in Armor,' of the fervent ad- 
miration with which his genius has inspired me; and 

1 Mr. WiUiB was writiiig at this time for the New York Minor 
a series of articles called ''Letters from under a Bridge,** affcerwaxd 
published in a Tolnme with the title '' X. rAbrf 
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yet I would scarcely hazard a declaration whose import 
might be so easily misconstrued, and which bears with it, 
at best, more or less of niauerief were I not convinced 
that Professor Longfellow, writing and thinking as he 
does, will be at no loss to feel and to appreciate the 
honest sincerity of what I say. With the highest respect. 

Your ol>edient servant, 

Edgab a. Pos. 



To 0. W. Cfreene {in Borne). 

Oambbidgx, Jane 10, 1841. 

I hope you will like Hyperion. It is a eineere book ; 
showing the passage of a morbid mind into a purer and 
healthier state. Li the same package I send you two 
copies of the Voices of the Night You will see that 
it is the fifth edition, — and this within eighteen months of 
its first appearance ; which is more like success than any- 
thing I have hitherto experienced One copy is for your 
friend Crawford, the other for ManzonL Have the good- 
ness to send it with a couple of lines from yourself, as you 
will perceive that I have written only his name in it My 
kind regards to Crawford. He is a true man of genius. 
The country will be very proud of him. His bust of you 
is exquisite. How many times must I tell you this? 
Often, as I look at it, my eyes grow moist witJi feeling. 
Every one is delighted with it Indeed, you seem to be 
in the midst of us here; and not long ago, in the middle 
of dinner, Sumner cried aloud, ** What a bust that is ! 
How like Greene T 

Sumner, Felton, and Howe dine with me to-day. We 
will crown your bust with flowers. 
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Fnim JEsaias TegnSr} 

BoKBDATi, near Qothkborg, July 10, 1841. 
Three jeais ago — when I was here at Bokedal, visiting 
Wjk and his beautiful wife, the most beautiful woman in 
Sweden — I received the letter and fragmentary transla- 
tions of Frithiof with which the Herr Professor honored 
me.' Professional duties, the Biksdag, recently adjourned, 
and above all a severe nervous illness, have prevented my 
ezpressing'my thanks as I ought for all this. Without 
exactly setting the highest value on public opinion, either 
in or out of my own country, and taking the Horatian 
malignum gpemere wlgus for my motto, I rejoice, of 
course, to find my poems reproduced in b6 admirable a 
manner, and particularly for a nation which I value. It 
has always been my conviction that English is of all lan- 
guages the one which is best adapted to translation from 
Swedish; for the English love, as we do, to concentrate 
expression, either thought or figure, within the briefest 
possible space ; to flash a short but sharp sword : whereas 
the German prefers long, dragging sentences, and likes to 
encase his weapons in a scabbard of hogskin. English, on 
the other hand, is a collection of laconisms, and the so- 
. much misunderstood Pope, with his keenly sharpened 
antitheses, has always appeared to me the true representa- 
tive of the genius of the English languaga Among the 
four or five translations of Frithiof which I have had oc- 
casion to see, there is none as yet with which I have been 
fully satisfied, except the Herr Professor's. Where the 
translator has understood the meaning, which has not 

^ I am indebted to Mrs. Gade for this translation of the Swedish 
originaL 

' These translations were printed in an article on FrUhMfi Saga 
in the North American Beview, July, 1837, and republished in his 
complete works under the heading of Drift-wood. 
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always been the case, the translation has often soflfeied 
from ignorance of technicalities or insufficient command 
over his own language. Lethman's is better in this re- 
spect But before all I place the Herr Professors, both as 
r^ards understanding of the original and versification. 
The only fault I have to find with the translation is that 
it is not complete ; and to this I take the liberty of calling 
the attention of the Herr Professor, so that I may be able 
to say that Frithiof is well translated into at least one 
language. 

This winter I begin the publication of a collection of 
my writings in verse and prose. The collection is to be 
divided into four series, each containing about twenty to 
' thirty volumes, and I hope to be able to publish the first 
series within a year from now. Large parts of the con- 
tents have never appeared in print before. By Wyk's 
ship I shall send a copy of this to America as soon as it 
leaves the press, addressed to the Herr Professor, as a mark 
of my esteem and gratitude. The latter would be still far- 
ther increased should the Herr Professor think something 
in it worthy of translation. 

My edition of Frithiof accompanies this letter. 

With high r^ard and affection. 

The Herr Professor's humble servant^ 

ES. TEQStBL. 

To Charles Summer. 

October, 1841. 

After you left me last evening I dragged the *Eiver 
Charles * and got out all the stones that ruffled the smooth- 
flowing current The cdestial emendations I wish to in- 
troduce into Bentley's Magazine copy. Therefore, if 
not too late, keep back the letters and bring them out 
with you on Saturday. You must come. It is very 
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important to tread with iron heel npon the last pieces of 
my new volume ^ and winnow out the chaff. 
Lore to Hillaid. Do not forget the * Lnck of EdenhalL' 



To Charles Sumner* 

PoBTLAHD, Febniaiy 15^ 1842. 

Your parting injunction, as we stood shaking hands 
under the dim street-lamp at twelye the other night, was 
"Write!'' At daj-break the next morning I was on my 
way eastward ; saw the sim rise from the sea, which you 
never did ; and rolled rapidly on to Portsmouth. There 
we took the stage-coach and bumped in it to Goose Creek, 
running into a wagon on the way, and knocking a woman 
in a plaid cloak into the mud. At Groose Creek we took 
the cars for Portland, where my arrival was celebrated by 
six small boys imitating the steam-whistle. To borrow 
the expression of a fellow-traveller, we were ''ticketed 
through to the depot " (pronouncing the last word so as 
to rhyme with teapot), and carriages were in waiting. 
Such was my triumphal entry into the city of my na- 
tivity ! I have not yet been honored with a public din- 
ner, but a portrait-painter occupies several hours of the 
mornings, and will send me down to posterity with a face 
as red as Lord Morpeth's waistcoat The painter's name 
is Cole, — a good fellow, who has made me a present of a 
painting of great merit It is a portrait of Mrs. Wright, 
the renowned maker of wax-work figures (the ''original 
Jarley "). The painting is probably by West, and though 
unfinished, is striking and valuable. For an account of 
Mrs. Wright, see Mrs. Adams's Letters, p. 228. 

I have seen John Neal. He thinks the Bostonians 

^ ^BsUads and other Poems'' was published in December, 1S41, 
though dated forward, 1842. 
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have made fools of themaelTeB in the Dickens afhii.^ I 
hdf agree with him. Everybody here thinks Hillaid's 
sp^ch the best made [at the dinner] ; which shows their 
good taste. 

It is near midnight ; so brewell, and to bed, — perchance 
to dream some blessed dream that shall perfome the night 
and give me fragrant thoughts for a week. Such dreams 
be yours ! Grood night 

To Charles Surwiur. 

New Yobk, April 20, 184S. 

Your letter reached me this afternoon, and made my 
heart swell into my throat.* But I have determined to 
put away all the gloomy forebodings which are wont to 
haunt the imaginations .of the outward-bound. I send 
you back, then, none of the Harkness which, as you can 
easily imagine — you who know so Well how truly I love 
my friends — at times usurps the empire of my thoughts, 
but a parting gleam of sunshine, as a farewell and a bene- 
diction. Meanwhile I treasure up your kind parting 
words in my inmost soul, and will read your letter over 
again far out at sea, and hear in it friendly voices from 
the shore. 

I have passed three days very pleasantly here, though 
my imi)atience hardly brooks any delay, and I am restless 
to begin my pilgrimage. The Wards are all welL J. 
thinks you might have called a second time to see them. 
I think so likewise ; for she is certainly a remarkable per- 
son, and worth a half-dozen calls at least Sam is as mul- 
tifarious as ever: in the morning reads livy an hour 

^ The rather exuberantly enthusiastic reception of Mr. Dickens on 
biB first visit. 

' See Life, i. 401. Mr. Longfellow was setting out on a voyage 
to Europe for lus health. 
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before breakfest with Mersch, then hnnies down to his 
business; rides on horseback before dinner, and sings 
Italian duets after. Of the other individuals I have seen, 
my letter to Felton will inform you. I have been this 
evening to see a play called Boz. It is a caricature of 
Dickens's reception here. The best joke in the piece is an 
invitation from the members of an engine company to see 
a fire, and the request to know whether he will have a 
single house burned, or a whole block. He is also invited 
to see a steamer burst her boiler on the North Biverl I 
tried hard to amuse myself, but found it dulL 

But one of my candles is sinking in its socket It is 
nearly one o'clock, and I am the only person up in the 
house. You see I devote my last moments and last 
thoughts to you. Think of me often and long. My kind- 
est remembiances to HiUard, Cleveland, and Howa You 
hardly know what it costs me to leave you alL Once 
more, BenedieiU ! When this reaches you I shall be rock- 
ing on the broad sea, thinking of you all through many 
long hours. 

P. S. — At this very moment two voices, not the most 
melodious, are singing under the window, ''Thou, thou 
reign'st in this bosom I " A serenade, — to which of the 
three ? If to J., they will not gain much by the trans- 
action; they sing too horribly out of tune. 

From W. H. PreacaU. 

TEPFSaxLLf June S5, 1845. 

I am much obliged to you, my dear Longfellow, for the 
elegant volume you have sent me [Poets and Poetry of 
Europe]. It is a delightful bouquet of wild-flowers, 
picked off from old tumble-down ruins and out-of-the-way 
nooks and by-paths where the foot of the common travel- 
ler seldom treads. 
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The Scandinavian Torsions aie particularly agreeable. 
We of the Anglo-Saxon family have a feeling and a relish 
for these old songs which is hardly to be expected in 
other races, who have not exactly the same chord in their 
bosoms to be vibrated. 

The biographical sketches make the whole very com- 
plete, and put the reader in the right position for compre- 
hending the strange versa The book, I am sure, will 
attract attention on the other side of the water as well as 
on this. 

We keep our vilUgffUUwra at Pepperell, not flitting 
at all to Nahant this summer. So I fear I shall have 
to be guilty of another omission of my duties at the 
Examination.^ 

Yours &ithf uUy, 

W. H. Pbesoott. 



To ChcurUs Sumner. 

Oak Qbovx, near Portland, August 14, 1847. 
Your brief note by James Greenleaf, and the larger one 
dated from the Craigie House, came safe to the seaside. 
I have always regretted the dismantling of that conse- 
crated chamber.^ But what can one do against the rising 
tide of the rising generation ? This morning I see in the 
'' Daily " the first notice of your Amherst oration, taken 
from a Springfield paper. The epithets are "brilliant^" 

^ Mr. Prescott was for seveial years one of the Examiimig 
Committee in the depaztment of Modem Langoages at Harvard 
College. 

' The southeast chamber of Craigie House, which had been Gen- 
eral Washington's room, and was Mr. Longfellow's study tUl 1846, 
when it became the nursety. It was the room in which the Voices 
of the Night and Hyperion were written, and had witnessed many 
an earnest conversation and many a Mendly supper. 
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"powerful," " exceUent," eta We rejoice in every success 
of yours, and long to hear your own account of the matter. 
By this time you must have eanqtiered a little leisura 
Fray use it to visit us here. On reaching Portland ask 
for the Veranda omnibus, and you will be brought to 
this delightful spot speedily. Come as soon as you can. 
Bring Felton, and Hillard's letter, and we will have a 
merry day or two before leaving this oracular grove. The 
view from our windows is charming. It commands the 
harbor, and has a glimpse of the old fort in Portland, 
which, oddly enough, bears the name of Fort Sumner. 
It was one of the terrors of my childhood. 

From J. L. MMey. 

Chsbtnut Stbbxt, Boston, December 18, 1847. 

Mt deab Longfellow, — I have delayed thanking you 
for the copy of ' Evangeline ' which you were kind enough 
to send me, but I assure you that I have not made the 
same delay in reading it I had, in fact, read it more than 
once before your copy reached me, and I have since read 
it over two or three timea I find it in many respects 
superior to anything you have published. As it is the 
longest, so it is the most complete, the most artistically 
finished, of all your poems. I know nothing better in the 
language, or in any language, than all the landscape 
painting. The Southwestern pictures are strikingly vig- 
orous and new. The story is well handled and the in- 
terest well sustained. Some of the images are as well 
conceived and as statuesquely elaborated as anything you 
have ever turned out of your atelier, — which is saying 
a great deal 

You must permit me, however, to regret that you have 
chosen hexameters, — for which I suppose you wiU think 
me a blockhead. Although yours are as good as, and 
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probably a great deal better than, any other English 
hexameters (of which I have, however, but small experi- 
ence), yet they wiU not make music to my ear, nor can I 
cany tiiem in my memory. There are half a dozen par- 
ticular passages in which the imageiy is chiselled like an 
intaglio, which would make a permanent impression on 
my memoiy if it were not for the length of the metre ; as 
it is, I only remember the thought without the diction, 
— which is losing a great deal Thus the description of 
the mocking-bird,^ the mimosa-like hearts which shrink at 

^ Mr. Longfellow, by way of experiment, wrote out the paasage 
about the mocking-bird in the oidinaiy English pentameter yene. 
The reader may be interested in comparing the two formB, and will 
hardly £edl to give the preference to the poel^s choice of metrea» 
Here are the two: — 

iTpon a spray that orerhmtg the rtream. 
The mocking-bizd, awaking fh>m his dream. 
Poured such deUriooa mutic from his throat 
Hut aU the air seemed Ustsning to his note. 
PUintiTe at flist the song began, and slow : 
It breathed of sadness and of pain and woe ; 
Then, gathering all his notes, abroad he flnng 
The multltadinous mnslc fhnn his tongne, ~~ 
As, after showers, a sodden gnst again 
Upon the leaves shakes down the tattling ndn. 

Then from a neighboring thicket the mocking-bird, wildest of shigers, 
Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung o'er the water, 
Shook from his little throat sadi floods of delirions masle 
That the whole air and the woods and the waves seemed silent to Ustsnu 
Plaintive at first were the tones and sad ; then soaring to madness 
Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of fhmled Baochantes. 
Single notes were then heard, in sorrowfnl, low lamentation ; 
Till^ having gathered them all, he flung them abroad in derision. 
As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through the tree-tops 
Shakes down the rattling rain in a cayBtsl shower on the branches. 



It is not, however, in descriptive passages like this that the anpe* 
riority of the hexameter for the poef a poipoee is shown, so much as 
in the continuous narrative, of which tiie poem laigely conaiats. 
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the hoof-beats of &te, and many other such passages. . . • 
Theie is a want [in English hexametess] of the recoil, the 
springiness, whidi makes a Latin hexameter sound as if 
you pulled out a piece of Indian rubber and let it snap 
back again. ... I suppose you will have had quite enough 
of my lecture upon hexameters by this time. I can only 
assure you, in conclusion, that I sincerely admire 'Evan- 
geline,' and that the metre is the only fault I have to find 
with it Once more thanking you for remembering me, 

I am very sincerely yours, 

J. L. MOTUT. 

Fffm, William WlumU to George Bancroft} 

TBism LoDGS, CAMBRinax, Febmaiy 4^ 1848. 

Mt dear Sib, — I have just been reading a poem by 
Mr. Longfellow which appears to me more replete with 
genuine beauties of American growth than any other pro- 
duction of your poets which I have seen. The stoiy 
refers to Acadie, and one of the incidents is the deporta- 
tion of a whole village of peaceful inhabitants (the village 
is called Grand Fr^) by the soldiers and sailors of " King 
George.** I am afraid that Mr. Longfellow had some his- 
torical ground for this event . . . Will you have the 
kindness to tell me — no one can do it so well — what 
this history is, and where I shall find it ? No doubt many 

i Endodng this letter to Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Bancroft (then 
Minister in England) wrote as follows : '^ To be praised by one's 

ends is deUghtfdl, because the approval is wanned by affection ; 
bat love is a coirnpter of judgment, and the praise of a stranger is 
the voice of impartiality. Yesterday 1 received the enclosed note 
iiom Dr. Whewell, whose opinion M>. Everett can best tell you how 
to Taloe. I hear of yon now and then throngh Mr. Sumner, and 
always rejoice in your happiness and increasing fiune.* 

Mr. Edward Everett had sent the poem to Dr. Whewell, who 
wrote a long and appredatiye reyiew of it in Frasei's Magaaine, 
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inddeate in onr treatment of our colonies have left deep 
memories on your side of the Atlantic which we know 
little about 

Yours most truly, 

W. Whkwell. 

From NaJOyanid HawOioriM. 

Salsx, Febnuuy 10, 1848. 

Deab Longfellow, — I should have come to see you 
to-day had it not been so fearfully cold. Kext week, if 
God permit (and signify his good pleasure by a clear sky 
and mild temperature), I will certainly coma The idea 
of a histoiy of Acadie takes my fancy greatly ; but I fear 
I should not be justifiable to the world were I to take it 
out of the abler hands of Professor Felton. I went to 
hear his lecture last nighty and was much interested. We 
will talk it over. You have made the subject so popular 
that a history could hardly &il of circulation. 

I write in my office [at the Custom-house], and am 
pestered by intruders. 

Ever your friend, 

Nath^ Hawthobkx. 

F^rom Joriah Quinctf} 

Boston, Febroaij 21, 1848. 

Deab Sib, — My daughter informs me that you desired 
her to remind me of my promise to send you a copy of 
the English hexameter lines I had repeated to you. This 
I will do with great pleasure, premising that I know not 
who was their author. They are among the relics of the 
vanishing recollections of my college life. They have 
been carried in my memory at least sixty years, and may 

^ Ez-PMBident of HarvBxd Univetsi^* 
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have lost something in place, by the jostling of the rehide, 
in the course of so long a transportation. 

This species of verse is capable of effecting a majesty of 
expression which is now only attainable in our blank 
verse. It has also the advantage^ from the uniformity in 
the termination of the lines, of gratifying the ear like our 
English rhyme, but without its jingla It is obvious that 
the d^ree of success, in point of melody, which those lines 
have attained, is owing to the strictness with which the 
law of the hexameter verse has been observed in them. 
Speaking in the language of the schools, that law requires 
that the last two feet of every line should consist of a 
dactyl and spondee, and that one or more spondees should 
be inserted, with art and taste, among the dactyls of the 
four first feet, except in cases where they are omitted for 
the sake of effect Now, in observing the first branch of 
this law there is, from the nature of the English language, 
comparatively but little difficulty ; for dactyls are of con- 
stant occurrence in the modifications of our language, and 
as by the law above mentioned the last syllable of eveiy 
line may be common, a trochee is substituted for a spon- 
dee, which is also in accordance with the genius of our 
language. . . . 

I have used the school terms "dactyl" and ** spondee ''as 
being best adapted to illustrate my ideas on the subject, 
and not because I think the rules of Greek or Latin pros- 
ody capable, with any exactness, to be applied to English 
poetry. But I have long entertained the opinion that a 
much greater approximation to perfection is attainable 
in that species of verse (hexameter) than has ever been 
effected, or perhaps attempted The pleasure I derived 
from your ' Evai^line ' opened a vein of thought which I 
could not stop running, nor refrain from giving you the 
trouble of its issues. 

Yet I cannot but think that a man of true poetic genius. 
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like one I could mention, with a litUe attention to the se- 
lection of words, and considerable labor in the collocation 
of them, might approach very near, even in onr language, 
to the perfection of the hexameter verse ; and since all 
melody in verse depends upon the apt distrHnUion of the 
proportions of quantity, and as there is no species of verse 
more powerful than the hexameter, I hope still to see the 
day, and think I know the auspices, under which it may 
be attempted and efifected. 

I had no idea of leading you such a journey when I 
took up my pen. I know that some things will make you 
smile, perhaps others make you sneer. However that 
may be, I am indifferent, as the main object of my let- 
ter is effected by the opportunity it affords to subscribe 
myself, 

Very truly your friend and obliged servant^ 

JOSIAH QtJINCT. 



From, Mrs. Basil Montague to Charles Sumner. 

London, March, 1848. 

... I have infected my husband and all my friends 
with such an enthusiastic love of Hyperion that we are 
not disposed to like Mr. L.'s 'Evangeline ' so much as we 
ought to do. My husband is reading Hyperion for the 
fourth time, as he reads everything, weighing every sen- 
tence ; and he is more and more pleased with it. In every 
mood I find something to relish. . . . Everything he 
writes is charming, from the beautiful feeling breath- 
ing through it; and I can scarcely read anything from 
his pen without tears, at the same time that he gives 
token of an exquisite sense of humor. My husband 
thinks him not only a very fine poet, but also a true 
philosopher. 
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From Ferdincvnd FreUigratk 

London, March 11, 1848^ 

Deabest Longfellow, — Forgive the shortness of these 
lines in answer to your friendly letter of February 14 I 
am so wholly taken up by these glorious events in France ^ 
(whose influence on Gr^rmany, as it was to be expected, 
begins already to become visible) that I am scarcely able 
to think of anything else, and that my own fate and my 
own concerns for a time seem quite second considerations. 
Yet are these great world-shaking occurrences of a nature 
that also my little individual lot may get another direction 
by them, — little as I would have dreamt of such a thing still 
a fortnight ago. About that and about ** business " in gen- 
eral I have written to Professor Beck, who will communi- 
cate to you the particulars. For the present, let me ofier 
to you my warmest thanks for all you have done ; and be 
assured that if I come still to America, the first roof 
under which I rest from my wanderings shall be Wash- 
ington's and yours ! (rod's blessings over that roof for its 
old fame and its young hospitality ! 

I join some verses which were written under the im- 
pression of the first news from Paris, and which I have 
scattered in some thousand copies ""le long du Bhin,** — 
most uselessly, I dare say, for in times like these, events 
themselves are the best agitators. When mankind, 
roused by the spirit of history, becomes a poet, rhjrmes 
are superfluous. Yet I could not shake off these, which 
came unsought for amidst all the bustle of business. 

' Evangeline ' came to hand, was read eagerly, and gave 
to me as well as to Ida the greatest pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. It is a masterpiece, and stands on my shelves, 

^ The revolution which dethroned Louis Philippe and eBtablished 
the Bq^ublic 
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not near Voss's ' Looise/ but near old Wolfgang^s ' Her- 
mann and Dorothea.' I cannot now enter into anj de- 
tails ; but I cannot omit to mention bow, among so many 
other beautiful passages, I was struck by that truly grand 
and sublime one, when the returning tide suddenly an- 
swers the voice of the priest at old Benedict's funeral 
servica Such strokes reveal the poet. 

Some weeks ago I had the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Latham, a former pupil of yours and Beck's, whom you 
introduced to me by some lines. I like him very much, — 
such a straightforward, honest fellow. He must now be 
again with you. 

Ida's and my love to all of you. God bless you t 

Always truly and afifectionately thine, 

F. Freiligbath. 

From John Forster. 

68 LnsrcoLN'B Inv Fields, Lovdon, 
September 4, 1848. 

My dkab Longfellow, — I cannot send you an 'Evan- 
geline' (I wish I could!), but such as I can I send you. 
Macready promises to convey safely to you the accom- 
panying volume. 

How beautiful and masterly your poem is ! I have veiy 
little to object to in it, except the hexameter ; I cannot 
reconcile myself to that The genius of the language is 
adverse. But you have done more with it, I honestly 
think, than any other [English] writer. Your pictures 
are charming throughout, radiant with color, rich in 
emotion; and you do as much with a single word veiy 
often as the best of our old poets. But I am going to 
speak of the poem elsewhere, and shall say no more here. 
Did you see what Whewell said of it ? 

Hillard has made himself popular here, and we shall 
all grieve to lose him. Your sights I hope, is better than 
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it wa& I shall be lejoieed to hear that all is wdl with 
you, and grateful for a letter, however brief. Believe me, 
my dear friend. 

Always most sincerely yours, 

John Fobstxk. 

From Naihanid Hiawihor?^ 

Salsk, Noyember 21, 1848. 

DsAB Longfellow, — I will gladly come on Thursday, 
nnless something unexpected should thrust itself into the 
space between. Thoreau is to be at my house, as he is 
engaged to lecture here on Wednesday evening; and I 
shall take the liberty to bring him with me, unless he 
have scruples about intruding on you. You would find " 
him well worth knowing; he is a man of. thox^ht and 
originality, with a certain iron-poker-ishness, an uncom- 
promising stiffness in his mental character which is inter- 
esting, though it grows rather wearisome on close and 
frequent acquaintance. I shall be very glad to see Ellery 
Ghanning, — gladder to see you. 

Your friend, 

Nath** Hawthobnb. 

From JR. W. Smersofk, 

CoHOOBD, Jannaiy 5, 1849. 

Mt dbab Longfellow, — I send you a poem which 
you must find time to read, and which I know you will 
like.* The author is, or was lately, a Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lie, Oxford, and was Dr. Arnold's favorite pupil when at 
Rugby. I knew him at Oxford, and spent a month in 
Paris with him ; valued him dearly : but I confess I never 



W9B A. H. Clongh'g poem, 'The Bothie of Toper-na- 
Foosieh' (afterwaid changed to Toper-na-Yiiolich). 
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suspected all this poetical foiy and wealth of expressioiL 
Will you not, after taying his verses, leave it for me at 
James Munro's in Boston, — say on Wednesday or Thurs- 
day? Ellery.Channing has kept Jasmin from me till 
lately; so it must stay yet a little longer with ma 

Yours ever, 

B. W. Emebson. 

To ChatUs Swnmer. 

PoBTLAKD, July 28, 1849. 

Thanks for your newspapers and the letters. Pray 
come yourself next This is a beautiful place. We wiU 
walk by the seaside and discourse of many things, — most 
of the woes of much-suffering mortals, particularly the 
Bomans ; maledicent of the French and the false-hearted 
and treacherous who govern ill-fated France.^ Likewise 
we will vilipend the London Times, in whose great fer- 
menting vats is adulterated the generous wine of Truth, 
as the juice of the grape in the London Docks. To think 
that it should be sent over here as the genuine article, 
and that the good peojple here should smack their lips 
over it, and twirl it round in their little hearts as in small 
glasses, and say, ^ How delightful i " 



From Edward BveretL 

CAiTBBiDaay December 27, 1849. 

Deab Sib, — Allow me to return our united thanks for 
the delightful little volume so kindly sent us, which re- 
news our agreeable acquaintance with some favorites and 
introduces us to others, their equals in interest. The 
^Launch' is admirable. Some strains in the volume, I 

^ This year, it will be remembered, was that of the occapstioii of 
Borne by French troops in sappreasioa of the BepoUic. 
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need not bbj, aie well calculated to reach the hearts of all 
parents who, like us, have had the misfortune to lose 
beloved children. 
Believe me, dear sir, with great regard, 

Sincerely yours, 

Edwabd Evxbstt. 

From Frederika Bremer} 

BosTOH, Febmazy 20,' 18S0. 

Mt deab Snt, — For your little kind and friendly note 
let me thank you most heartily, as well as for so many 
other tokens of your amiable and benevolent feelings 
which you have bestowed upon me. You have been and 
are very good to me, and so is your wife ; and I feel it 
more than I can express. I certainly think that the 
hand which you kindly say you ''hold" will not prove 
false to my wish to come once more to you and enjoy 
your company more truly than I have been able to do it, 
in itus time of my eclipse. Indeed, I have not been half 
alive these past three months. But they are past, and, 
thank God ! I feel the spring coming in body as well as in 
mind. 

Just now I have been able to recover among my books 
these songs of Truneberg I told you of. Pray keep them 
and use them as it pleases you. The extraordinary sensa- 
tion they have created throughout Sweden, and even in 
Denmark, speaks for their excellence. Then they are 
simple and unassuming as the mosses on my native moun- 
tains, and derive their power from their freshness and 
moral purity and force. Since the poems of Tegn^r none 
have created so universal enthusiasm in Sweden as these 
•'sagner." 

' The author of the Swedish novels, The Home, The Neighbors, 
et&y was then on a visit in the United States. She left with Mr. 
Longfellow a cast of her hand. She died in 1806. 
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Your songs and sketches from Sweden will be mj 
companions on my tour thioogh your coimti7» and the 
memory of your kindness and good-wiU shall follow me to 
my native land and forever i 

Bemember me, my dear sir, as your grateful friend, 

FSXDEBIKA BBBICEB. 



CHAPTER m. 

COBBESPOKDENCS. 
1852-1860. 

To Charles Svminer. 

May 13, 1852. 

It is laining beautifully, and all the fields look green. 
For half an hour I have been trying to write a poem : not 
succeeding, I write to you, knowing that in that I shall 
succeed, — after a fashion, at least 

George must have told you of our meeting the Kossuths 
at Howe's. We have seen them since, and like them 
mucL Also the Pulszkys, of whom we have seen more. 
They have dined with us twice, quite without ceremony, 
so that we have seen them to advantage. What a sad fate ! 
« 4 ^ Di iutti i miseri m* incresce; ma ho maggwr pietA di eo^ 
loro, % quali. in esiglio affliggendosi, vedono solamente in 
sogno la patria loro !** And to have gross insults thrust 
into their faces in the newspapers! Dante was spared 
that, at leasts in his exile! 

We read of your brother Henry's death, and sympa- 
thize with you. So moves on the great funeral procession ; 
and who knows how soon we shall lead it, and no longer 
follow ! 

From George Sumner. 

Newport, October 3, 1852. 

Mt deab Longfellow, — I will not any longer delay 
telling you the pleasure which Washington Irving re- 
ceived from your r^manbrance. During pn^ pf our 

8 
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charming morning drives — lasting from eleven to three — 
he discussed your works ; and, while admiring all, he gave 
the palm to Hyperion. Irving is full of life and anima- 
tion. His trip to Saratoga has done him much good. He 
has been rejuvenated ; and, astonished at his own force, 
he now exclaims, ''Who would have thought the old man 
had so much blood in him ? " . . . 

Ev^ yours, 

OSOBGS SUICNEK. 

From G. P. R, James. 

Stookbbidoi, ILuss., Januaiy 4^ 1868. 

Deab Mb. Longfellow, — I have read your Golden 
Legend four times, and am delighted with it I like it 
better than ' Evangeline,' although I feel sure the latter is 
your own favorite ; and perhaps it will please " the gen- 
eral" more. But the Golden Legend is like an old ruin 
with the ivy and the rich blue mould upon it; and to me, 
who live so much in the past, that is very charming. 
The versification, too, is exceedingly happy, and brings 
back to the ear the metres of old times, like the chime of 
distant bells. I cannot understand your having composed 
such song at Cambridge. Had you been upon the sea- 
shore when it was written, fancy might have brought the 
sounds across the Atlantic. 

I see you and I have formed somewhat the same notion 
of the DeviL I drew a sketch of the same gentleman sev- 
eral years ago in a sort of play-poem called ' Camaralza- 
man.' If I can get a copy I will send it to you ; but I 
doubt 

I am just now busy with preparations for buOding my 
new house as soon as spring commences, — getting timber 
out of swamps and stone out of mountains ; so that one 
half of each day is passed either on the hill-side or in the 
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depth of the delL I have got a verj lovely site, — a new 
purchase since I saw you, — very nearly as good as your 
own, though the pine-wood which manUes my hill is not 
so ancient as the poet's grove, nor so stately, either.^ I 
wish you would build at length; it is really wrong to 
leave so lovely a spot undwelt in. But I am inclined to 
believe that you keep this idea of building as a pleasant 
sort of vision, which might be dissolved by any attempt 
at realization. If so, dream on. But if you waJte, and I 
can do anything to serve you in neglected Stockbridge, 
pray command 

Yours ever, 

O. P. B. James. 

Fr<m C. C. FeUan. 

Stbasbxjbo, Jolj 8, 1853. 

Deab Longfellow, — I arrived here this evening, and 
have just returned from a visit to the cathedral in the 
tvnlight I have seen nothing more wonderful, — an epic 
poem in stone ; the dim, mysterious form, the sober light 
faintly glimmering through the tracery of the spire, and 
the stars shining rotmd its summit . . . But I sat down 
to write you, not about a poem in stone, but about a poem 
in flesh and blood, — Jasmin.' I am very sorry you did 
not send him your poems by me ; I should have had the 
pleasure of placing them directly in his hands. Appleton 
(to whom I am indebted for other civilities) introduced 
me to the Baronne Blaze de Bury [in Paris], and she in- 
vited me to a soirie in her apartment, where Jasmin was 

^ Mr. Longfellow was possessor of an estate hj tbe river, called 
the Oxbow. His idea of building upon it was neyer carried out. 

* Jacqnes Jasmin, ''the barber poet** of Ag^n. Mr. Longfellow 
had translated bis poem, £'^5ii^ <20 C^iif^ GM», in 1849. Hedied 
in 1864. 
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to lecite some of hiB pieces. T. and I went together ; and 
as we were winding our way up au einptUme, I looked 
down and saw a dark and sturdy figure, with a Tolume 
under his arm, mounting after us. I knew it was Jasmin, 
and sure enough it ttHxs Jasmin. The company was small, 
but the entertainment beyond description delightful Jas- 
min equals, and surpasses, all the descriptions given of 
him. He is the troubadour of the nineteenth century, — 
the Ionian rhapsodist revived. He gives me a perfect 
idea of what Homer must have been. He draws together 
enthusiastic multitudes of his cotmtrymen in the South of 
France, where all the genius of Bachel cannot fill a theatre. 
He is a wonderful nature, and no less wonderful as an 
illustrator of ancient poetical tradition. His delivery of 
his own compositions is not a piece of acting, it is the 
reproduction of the thought, passion, and images by voice, 
eye, gesture. He is possessed and overmastered by the 
spirit of the poem, — his changing voice responsive to the 
poetry as an JSolian harp to the breeze, now pouring out 
the fulness of its tones, now trembling with tenderness 
and pity. As he recites the pathetic passages, tears gush 
from his eyes and his whole frame is agitated. When he 
told the story of the young mason, in the Senaro cCun Fil, 
even I, albeit unused to the melting mood, felt my eyes 
fill and my nerves thrill ; and the emotion visible in the 
heaving bosoms of the lovely women who sat in a circle 
round the room was no artificial expression. We listened 
till one o'clock, and could have listened all night. In the 
intervals I had considerable conversation with him. He 
is lively, frank, full of heart and feeling. The next mom- 
ing Parker and I called at his lodgings. He was in his 
shirt-sleeves, but was not in the least disturbed. We sat 
down, and he entered at once into a free and hearty con- 
versation. In a few minutes his wife came in, — a lively 
and sparkling (Gascon, as agreeable as her husband ; lastly 
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tbeir onlj son joined the party. Jasmin said, '^ This young 
fellow deals, not in poetry, but in champagne.** I said 
that I thought champagne a yery good kind of poetry; 
npon which he insisted upon bringing out a bottle, • • . 
as light and sparkling as a canzonet in the Provencal 
We invited them all to breakfast with us on the following 
Sunday morning. . . . Jasmin and his wife are as devoted 
to each other, after a marriage of more than thirty years, 
as two young lovers. ** My son/' he said, " at the age of 
thirty is still unmarried ; I married at nineteen, my wife 
being sixteen. That is the difference between Paris and 
Agen. Ah I this Paris life is a sad thing. He writes je 
vous aime, and rubs it out ; Je vous aime again, and rubs 
it out; and again je vous aime, and rubs it out / wrote 
Je vous ainu " — pointing across the table to Madame Jas- 
min with one hand and laying the other on his heart — 
'^Jiere more than thirty years ago, and here it has re- 
mained, growing brighter and brighter every day since. 
There is the difference between us, and between Paris and 
Agen.** I have seen much of Jasmin sinca We made a 
litde party — not a party, but we asked half a dozen peo- 
ple in — the other evening. Jasmin recited some of his 
best pieces with admirable effect It is singular to see 
the triumph of such a man in such a city. On his table 
you see the cards of some of the noblest in the land, and 
there is not a salon in Paris which is not proud to wel- 
come him. The Academy has crowned his third volume 
of PapiUotos with a prize of five thousand francs, has de- 
creed that his language is a national lai^uage, and he a na- 
tional poet ; and he was long since made a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. With all the homage of the great and 
the gay, Jasmin is unspoiled Many people call him vain ; 
but his only vanity is an undisguised frankness in speak- 
ing of himself and his works. His manner is totally un- 
affected, his tastes simple. Ids affiections domestic. When 
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Oeoige Sand sotiglit his acquaintance, he refused to see 
her, on account of her private life ; so of Bachel, the ac^ 
tress. For France this is most remarkable. I have prom- 
ised to visit him at Agen on mj return from Greece, and 
dine under his yines, which he describes so charmingly in 
one of his poems. 

This reminds me of another poet whose pieces have 
given me extraordinary pleasure, — Beboul of Nimes, 
[whom] you have probably read ; if not, borrow the two 
volumes and translate forthwith LAnge et VEnfaidy It 
is singular that the two greatest, most original poets of 
France should be, the one a barber, the other a baker ; for 
Beboul is known as "the Baker of Nimes." — The old 
cathedral clock has just struck midnight; the city is silent 
all about us, and I wiU say good-night I am 

Ever heartily yours, 

C. C. Feltok. 

Froftt^ A, H, ClougTu 

Losnov [1853]. 

My dbab Longfellow, — You are back in Oambiidge 
by this time, or rather will be by tjie time this touches 
the western shore; so I send a few words of greeting 
across. I confess I could far more pleasantly be under 
the shadow of your balcony than in this dim darkness of 
London mist — it is not quite fog at present. But what 
is much worse, is that all friends and acquaintances are 
away. Carlyle alone survives, but in Chelsea, — as far 
distant from me in Bedford Square as Dr. Howe in South 
Boston is from you. 

A dim presentiment, I think, must have led me quite 
unwittingly to your door that last preceding afternoon 
before my departure ; I certainly felt no particular reason 

^ The tranalation wiU be found in Mr. Longfellow's works. 
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for coming.^ My office here is called an Examinership 
under the Committee of Privy Council for Education. I 
am paid £300 a year, which rises gradually by £20 a 
year to £600. I stay in there, up two pair, at the very 
comer of Downing and Whitehall, from eleven to five 
daily ; pretty well occupied all the time. I find it, how- 
ever, as yet, rather agreeable work there, — chiefly, per- 
haps, by way of contrast to past pedagogic occupations. 

Of news, at present, political, literary, or anything else, 
one hears nothing, because everybody is gon& Carlyle is 
building himself a sound-proof room at the top of his 
house, being much harassed by cocks and hens and hurdy- 
gurdies. I think he is working pretty hard at Frederick 
the Great Tennyson is away in the North, — at Glasgow 
when I last heard. In Tom Taylor's Life of Haydon 
there are some pages about Keats that are of interest, I 
believe. I was looking to-day in the British Institution 
at [Haydon's] large picture of the '^ Judgment of Solomon," 
belonging, it seems, to Landseer. It is really rather fine. 
Eingsley is going to publish a poem in hexameters, — on 
Perseus and Andromeda, I think. But I have no faith 
in his poetics. Disraeli, it is conjectured, being put aside 
by the Tories, may not improbably join the Radicals I I 
saw the Puls^kys the other day at the Homers'; they 
are now living at the bottom of Highgate HilL You are 
not to have them out with you at Cambridge at present^ — 
not, I suppose, at any rate, until it is quite certain that 
the Czar wiU keep the peace. 

Some wind, I think, stormy or otherwise, must yet 
mean to blow me across the Atlantic again. I tell all the 
people heite that they have not seen anything of the world 
so long as they have not crossed the seas. 

^ Mr. dough had left Oambridge suddenly, on an unexpected re- 
call to Kngland 
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From A. H, ClaugJu 

LoNDOV, September 9, 1853. 

London continiies infinitely dull, and almost disagree- 
ably cool, — which, I confess, I myself prefer to the dread* 
ful heat reported of from your side. Do you hear anything 
of Hawthorne ? I suppose he hides himself sedulously in 
a comer of the consul's office in Liverpool, and will very 
likely return to America without coming up to London. I 
heard indirectly of Emerson the other day, through Carlyle. 
The sound-proof room is gradually '* getting itself built" 

I met C. M., your semi-compatriot, the other day. He 
had just come back from Egypt, and is now gone off to be 
minister at Berne. He seemed to me to be really more 
an American than an Englishman; and though he had 
been reading Arabic and Persian during all his time at 
Cairo, he had not Orientalized himself in the least He 
expressed, among other things, his opinion that the Eng- 
lish were the most conceited nation in the world. 

Have you studied, by the way, the new decoction of 
CSiristianil^ A la Tien-teh [in China], which really has 
been the most interesting phenomenon to be heard of 
lately ? The fragments of the Trimetrical Classic, which 
appeared in some of the newspapers, were quite worthy 
literary examination. Has the French account of Messrs. 
Ivan and Cailleiy come over to you ? I only know it by 
the abridgments one sees in Blackwood and the limes; 
but I suppose it is the book to be relied upon. 

Farewell WOl you rem^nber me, if you please, to 
Mrs. L, and teU the young people — who probably, how- 
ever, have forgotten me some little time ago — that I 
mean to come over and see them before they have quite 

grown up ? 

Believe me truly yours, 

A. H. Clough. 
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To his brother 8. 

Febnuoy 22^ 1854. 

Here is the atttogntph, which should have gone in F/s 
letter this morning, but was foigotten. We shall hope to 
see you before long; but you must not feel obliged to 
come on purpose for the christening. We can wait your 
convenience, or will tiy to, — though the baby is growing 
heavier and heavier eveiy hour 1 

We get this morning the outlines of Sumner's speech 
on the Nebraska bilL I think it will prove a very power- 
ful as well as eloquent speech. Have you seen it? 

You are not misinformed about my leaving the pro- 
fessorship. I am '^ pawing to get free," and shall be 
finally extricated at the close of this college year. 

From Charles Sumner, 

Sbkats Chahbxb, Maieh % 1854. 

My dbabkt Lokofsllow, — Your notes have come to 
me full of cheer. I am weaiy and disheartened in front 
of this great wickedness. My anxieties have been con- 
stant. The speech is the least that I have dona^ 

I have occasion to be satisfied with the reception of my 
speecL It has called forth responses from aU who have 
taken the floor ^since, and I am told that Southerners 
praise it as a speech. • . . Mr. Blair, the famous editor 
under Jackson, thanked me for it with gushing thanks, 
and said it was the best speech made for twenty-five 
yearis. Surely I should be content with this praise if, 
indeed, I were able to find content in anything connected 

^ The speedy called ''The Landmark of Freedom,'' against the 
Kebiaaka bill, which repealed the pledge by which slavery had in 
1820 been solemnly and ''tobbvbb pbohibitbd'' in the territoiy 
north and west of MittoaxL 
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with this enormity. I am glad to leam that I am not 

disowned at home in mj own Massachusetts. I beUeve 

that I touched my colleague quite lightly enough. 

Tell me of your doings and of your children. . . . 

Yours eyermore, 

Chablbs Sumkeb. 

To Charles Sumner, 

April 20, 1854. 

. • . Well, I have delivered my last lecture, and begin 
to rise and right myself like a ship that throws out some 
of its cargo. But I shall not have up my studding-saUs 

before the summer. would make a capital lecttirer 

for the College ; but there are six applicants, all friends 
of mine, and so I cannot do anything for either of them. 
The position is too delicate for me to move. Still, I have 
a pretty clear idea of what would be best 

From Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

LiviBPOOL, August 90, 1854 
Deab Longfbllow, — Our friend Heniy Bright has 
handed me some autographs for you. 

Why don't you come over ? — being now a man of lei- 
sure, and with nothing to keep you in America. If I 
were in your position, I think that I should make my home 
on this side of the water, — though always with an in- 
definite and never-to-be-ezecuted intention to go back and 
die in my native land. America is a good land for young 
» people, but not for those who are past their prime. It 
is impossible to grow old comfortably there, for nothing 
keeps you in countenance. . . . Everything is so delight- 
fully sluggish here I It is so pleasant to find people hold- 
ing on to old ideas, and hardly now b^inning to dream 
of matters that are already old with us. I have had 
enough of progress. Now I want to stand stock stUl, or 
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rather to go back twenl^ years or so ; and that is what I 

seem to have done in coming to England. Then, too, it is 

so agreeable to find one's self relieved from the tyranny 

of public opinion ; or, at any rate, under the jurisdiction 

of quite a different public sentiment from what we have 

left behind us. A man of individuality and refinement 

can certainly live far more comfortably here — provided 

he has the means to live at all — than in New England. 

Be it owned, however, that I sometimes feel a tug at my 

veiy heartstrings when I think of my old home and 

fri^ids.^ • . . 

Believe me most sincerely yours, 

N.H. 

From Charles Sumner. 

SxNATB Ghambeb [WASHINGTON], Febniary 6, 1866. 

The poem is full of beauty; but I still think it too 
mystical and indefinite.' Some of the verses are exqui- 
site. More than once I have charmed a fair hearer while 
I recited them. Lowell's lecture on Milton lifted me for 
a whole day. It was the utterance of genius in honor of 
genius. I am glad that he is to be your successor ; but I 
trust that Ids free thoughts will not be constrained by 
academic lif a Let him continue Kimedf. 

It is pleasant to know that you have thought of me, 
and especially amid the delights of that musia' I envy 
you those evenings. Yesterday I met your brother A., 
who is here for a few days. 

Ever and ever yours, 

CS. 

^ Mr. Hawthorne returned to America in 1800. It most be re- 
membered that this letter speaks of England thirty years ago. 

* The double poem ' Prometheus and Epimethens ' was printed in 
Putnam's Magazine for February, 1855. 

' Qriai and Mario had been singing in Opera in Boston. 
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To J. T. Fielda. 

' Maxch 21, 1855. 

My wife commissionB me to thank the noble house of 
Ticknor and Fields for the very beaatifol volume sent her 
yesterday. I perform the task with great alacrity. A 
more acceptable present you could not have selected. A 
thousand times, thanks I 

Yesterday also came from Boutledge a single copy of 
the engraving of my portrait by Lawrence. It is very 
beautifully executed, and I think you will like it, — though 
there is a little ** hay in the hair.'* I will bring it in on 
Saturday, — or if you can come out to-morrow forenoon 
you shall see it, and also the ' Song of Hiawatha/ which 
I finished to-day at noon. Of course the bells rang I 



lb Mrs. MarJulU, 

April 10, 1855. 

... I have always a charming picture of you before 
my mind as a young wife busy with your household, or 
looking up from your book at the sound of an opeping 
door and a well-known footstep, or putting on your shawl 
and walking over to your mother when some grand prob- 
lem, difficult of solution, presents itself in the " celestial 
mechanics" of housekeeping. 

Then I think of Schiller's beautiful description of the 
wife in his 'Song of the Bell,' and how the German 
women beautify and dignify their household cares, and 
how the American women do not, — which is a great pity 
and a great mistake ; for life is very much what we make 
it, and if we call duty by the name of drudgery we degrade 
it Is it not so ? Or are you on the other side, taking 
part with our rebel American angels ? 
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From H. B, Sckoolcraft. 

WASHiHGTOiry December 19^ 1865. 
Deab Sib, — I have receiyed the copy of 'Hiawatha' 
vrith which you have favored me, and have read the poem 
with equal avidity and high gratification. Its appearance 
from the American press constitutes, in my opinion, a 
period in our imaginative literatore which cannot but be 
regarded as a progressive feature. From the days of ' Atala' 
and ' Yamoyden ' to Mr. Street's poem of Iroquois life, of 
which I have only seen extracts, it has been an open 
question how far the Indian character and mythology is 
material for poetry. But notwithstanding much clever- 
ness and some successful passages in each attempt, the 
general failure of popular attractiveness may be sufficient 
to convince us that there are some insuperable difficulties. 
One of the groat bults of authors, it appears to me, has 
been treating the Indian as a stoic through every scene, 
thus disconnecting him from human sympathies. We 
may admire fortitude, wisdom, and eloquence, but we can 
only love, or be deeply interested in, the bosom that has 
kind affections, whether the expression be simple and rude, 
or highly refined. 

The Indian must be treated as he is. He is a warrior 
in war, a savage in revenge, a stoic in endurance, a wol* 
verine in suppleness and cunning. But he is also a father 
at the head of his lodge, a patriot in his love of his coun- 
try, a devotee to noble sports in his adherence to the chase, 
a humanitarian in his kindness, and an object of noble 
grief at the grave of his friends or kindred. He is as 
simple as a child, yet with the dignity of a man in his 
wigwam. There has been no attempt, my dear sir, before 
' Hiawatha ' to show this. To avoid the direct issue with 
Indian character, it has been aimed to excite interest by 
taking the hero or heroine from the half-breed class. The 
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result has been that we have had a half-breed class of 
poetiy. It is not to be asserted that success cannot be 
attained in this line, only it has not yet been demon- 
strated. It cannot be supposed that Boderick Dhu, a 
Highlander, could, in the hands of Sir Walter Scott, have 
been made more attractive by taking from him the strong 
marks of full-blooded clanship. If the Indian is ever to 
be made the material of popular poetry, it must be the 
full, free, wild Indian, — the independent rover of the for^ 
ests and prairies, who loves the chase, loves liberty, and 
hates labor and the white man, under the impression that 
the latter symbolizes the advent of his curse and downfall 
There are among the Indians persons who are called on 
at burials to recite the praises of the dead. These men 
generally cut the hieroglyphics on their wooden grave- 
posts. Others are skilled in songs, which are often of a 
religious, mystic, or elegiac cast ; or are noted as persons 
who recite legends and stories. I have frequently had 
these persons at my house during the long winter nights 
in the North, where the introduction of a good meal has 
put them in the best humor possible for whiling away the 
time in relating their lore. To assemble these on grand 
occasions, with their rude instruments of music, appears 
to me the most eligible mode of procuring a correct and 
pleasing delineation of the picturesque and social scenes 
and beliefs of aboriginal life. For Hiawatha to collect 
together this poetic force on the occasion of his wedding, 
was certainly a most felicitous and eligible method of 
celebrating his nuptials. To my taste, the thoughts of 
this poem are highly poetical, and the rhythm most har- 
monious ; and I am free to say that by exhibiting these 
fresh tableaux of Indian life you have laid the reading 
world under great obligations. 

Yours with r^aid, 

Henry Bowe Schoolckaft. 
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From Ferdinand FreUigratJu 

March 7, 1860. 

I was ttvlj pleased to leam that mj translatmg 'Hia- 
watha ' gives you some satisfaction, and that 70a approved, 
too, of my letter about the metre, in the Athenseum. 

This letter, it appears, has really ended the controversy, — 
at least none of the controversialists whom it tried to 
pacify has come forward against it. For this reason I did 
not deem it fit to take up the subject once more, and to give 
to the public the interesting details about Indian parallel- 
ism which I f oimd in your first letter ; but I shall, of 
course, make use of them in the preface of my translation. 

The portraits (which you had even the great attention 
to have framed and glazed) are excellent, — each in its 
kind ; but I prefer Bpgue's. There is more of the good, 
earnest, straightforward, and honest expression of your 
face in it than in Kentledge's. The latter is now in my 
wife's room ; Bogue's I have kept for my study. And the 
children, who admire both prints, know very well that 
they represent but one man, — a poet-friend of their 
father, far away beyond the sea; and very often, when 
at play under one of the portraits, they may be overheard, 
how the theme of their childish prattle is 

« — the gentle Chibiabos, 
He the best of all moBicians, 
He the sweetest of all singers." 

Always thine, 

F. Fbeiugrath. 

From Charles Sumner. 

Cafb Mat, July 18, 1866. 

Mt drar Longfellow, — The waves which have 
charmed me this morning have come, perhaps, from wash- 
ing the rocks at the foot of your cottaga This is to me 
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a pleasant thonglit Slowly comes strength at last My 
physician says I cannot expect to be weU enough for duty 
before September ; but I am trying to anticipate his de- 
cree, so as to be in the Senate during this session. From 
here I go in a few days to mountain air; but my address 
will be to the care of Bey. W. H. Fumess, of Philadelphia, 
who has been my good Samaritan. It is in his brother's 
cottage that I am sheltered now, with his two children 
and his gentle wife. For weeks I have not touched a pen, 
or you should have heard from me ; and F. too, whose 

letter cheered me much. 

Ever thine, 

C.S. 
From T. G. Appldofk 

[LOHBOV, 185a] 

. . . Imagine what zeal, patience, boldness, and love of Na- 
ture are in these [pre-Baphaelite] pictures ; and with these 
the Anglo-Saxon awkwardness, crudity, and poor senti- 
ment. Still, after seeing the Yemon collection, one can't 
but think better and better of the direction of the new 
school One thing I find not stated of it, — how much it 
owes to the daguerrotypa The fine, minute finish, and 
the breadth at the same time they give; and absolutely 
they manage to have the same defects, — edginess and want 
of roundness. I met the Brownings at the Gallery yester- 
day, and put them on the way to see Hilary Curtis's 
picture, which I hunted up. The Brownings are a happy 
couple, — happy in their affection and their genius. He 
is a fine, fresh, open nature, full of life and spring, and 
evidently has little of the dreamy element of Wordsworth 
and others. She is a little concentrated nightingale, liv- 
ing in a bower of curls, her heart throbbing against the 
bars of the world. I called on them, and she looked at 
me wistfully, as she believes in the Spirits and had heard 
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of ma Lady Byron^ too, has sent for me to talk about it; 
but I do not know that I shall find time to ga Lowell 
has tamed up, and after dining with the Storys and my- 
self at a grand dinner at Sturgis's the day before, they 
spent the day with me and dined, and to-night I am to 
join them at Windsor. I hear of dear old T. Kensett and 
Taylor, but have not got at them. Hazard is on the 
horizon. I wonder if he will walk the coast, as he pro- 
posed. Ticknor looks wonderfully natural in the TwisUe- 
ton hous& It has a library, the historic background for 
him, and the Dwight AUston, looking welL He invited, 
the other day, Mackintosh and myself to meet Thackeray. 
It was very pleasant. Thackeray seemed to remember 
the Yankee sunshine, and expanded, and looked well, 
though but lately recovering from an illness. He pro- 
posed going to Evans's after the dinner ; ^ so Mackintosh 
drove ua down. The proprietor made great ado and 
honor. The same scene Hawthorne described to you 
was enacted. We had a seat of honor at the head of 
the table, and nice copies of the songs were given us. 
Much mention was made of you, and the earnest request 
that you would favor by a visit when you come to Eng- 
land. It was fun. The head was a character worthy of 
Dickens. In tiie midst of beefsteaks and tobacco he 
dilated on the charms of early editions, and showed us 
soma Deprecating the character of the music, he nudged 
me and said that^ like myself, he should prefer Beethoven 
and Mozart, but if he gave them he should starve. The 
singing was chiefly comic, and not bad ; but one French 
piece, by some sixteen juveniles, had a lovely boy with a 
lovely voice piping clear, sweet, and high, like a lark. 
Thackeray was in raptures with that boy. Thackeray 
called on me, and I must try to find him. He lives in a 

^ Evans's eiipper-rooms ; see Hawthorne's letter in Life of Long- 

ftUow.iLsre. 

4 
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very pretty square not far from Ticknof s. Mackintoeh 
and I have driven down to Chelsea; missed Carlyle. 
There is a good, fierce picture of him in the Exhibition. 

I very much wish you were here. I am for the Conti- 
nent, and want a party. Had a long talk with J. P. K 
on politics; Southern view; gave him a Northern one; 
delighted probably with each other. We now hear that 
Sumner is worsa Truly I hope that it is not so. There 
is heat enough in the contest already, without any more 
disaster in that direction. If he should die, Achilles 
would rage in the Trojan trenches. 

Love to dearest F., and say how much we all wish you 
were here, and what a bumper you would have. 

From Charles Smnner, 

Pabis, H6tkl dx la Paix, Bus di la Paiz, 
Augnat 18, 1857. 

My dbab LoKGFSLLOWy — Your letter of 28th came to 
me to-day, and I read it in the spray of the plashing 
waters of the fountains in the Place de la Concorde, and 
enjoyed its refreshment Here I am reminded constantly 
of T., who was so kind and hospitable to me on my ar- 
rival Give him my r^ards, and tell him that I have 
found no companion for the Bois. 

I am just from the Ch&teau de Tocqueville, in a distant 
comer of France, fifteen miles from Cherbourg. I reached 
there by way of Jersey, where I passed a day. Victor 
Hugo has been banished to Guernsey, — or rather has been 
obliged to leave the first island, and has taken refuge in 
the latter. 

The ch&teau i& some four centuries old. The staircase 
of heavy granite, by which I reached my chamber, was 
built before Christopher Columbus sailed on his first 
voyage. It is so broad and capable that an ancestor of 
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my host amused himself by ascending it on horseback. 
There are two round towers, such as you see in pictures, 
with walls six feet thick. 

Tocqueville and his wife inquired much about you, and 
requested me to give them an opportunity of knowing you 
when you come abroad. Sappdeahv&us bien eela, said he 
a second time. I read to them your piece on Agassiz, — 
which they enjoyed very much, — and gave to Madame de 
T. the copy you had sent me. A young English girl, who 
came to the ch&teau for a day, was so enthusiastic that 
she sat down at once and copied it. 

From Cherbourg I came to Bayeuz, Caen, and Paris. 
The last is more splendid than ever. To-morrow I start 
for Bheims, to see its historic cathedral ; then to Strasburg, 
Baden-Baden, Switzerland. Do let me hear from you 
again soon, so that I may have your welcome on my 
return to England. 

It is now evening. I have had my last dinner in Paris. 
It was at the Caii Biche, on the Boulevards. I enclose 
the (iddUum. 

How are the children ? Love to all. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

C. S. 

From Charles Sumner. 

Ihvxbabt Castlb, October 28, 1867. 
Mt deab Longfellow, — Tour name is so constantly 
in everybody's mouth here, with such expressions of inter- 
est, admiration, and gratitude, that I cannot forbear telling 
you of it again, though little encouraged by letters from 
you. My visit to Scotland has been most hurried, but I 
have been over great spaces and seen many interesting 
people. At Dunrobin Castle,^ far to the North, was a 

^ The seat of the Duke of Sutherland. 
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loxmy difficult to describe; and tiiere joxa name ib a 
household word. Driving with the Duchess in an open 
carriage with four horses, with two postilions and an out- 
rider, I read at her request several of your poems and 
parts of ' Evangeline/ all of which she admired and en- 
joyed almost to tears. From Dunrobin I went to Haddo 
House, the seat of the Earl of Aberdeen, the late Prime 
Minister. AU the members of his family were familiar 
with you, and even the venerable Earl enjoyed ' The Bainy 
Day/ One of his sons mentioned that a cabman on the 
estete inquired for a poem, written he did not know by 
whom, that said something about " footprints on the sani 
of tima'* 

Next I went to what Walter Scott calls ''the lofty 
brow of ancient Eeir/' the curious and most interesting 
seat of Stirling, whose books you have.^ Among the 
guests there was Mr& Norton, as beautiful as ever, donna 
sMime. In the course of a long day with her your name 
was mentioned, and then for a long time nothing else. 
She has read 'Evangeline' some twenty times, and thinks 
it the most perfect poem in the language. Stirling has 
read it to her aloud. The scene on the Lake Atehaf alaya, 
where the two lovers pass each other, she considered so 
typical of life and so suggestive that she had a seal cut 
with that name upon it Shortly afterward the King of 
the Belgians, Leopold, visiting her, spoke of ' Evangeline,' 
and asked her if she did not think that the word Atchor- 
f alaya was suggestive of experiences in life, and added 
that he was about to have it cut on a seal To his aston- 
ishment she then showed him hers. She has often been 
on the point of writing to you, but checked herself by 
saying, " What will he care for me ? " I have promised 

^ WiUiam Stirling, afterwardB Sir William Stirling Maxwell, 
author of Annals of the Spanish Painters, Cloister Life of Charles 
v., and other works. He died in 1878. 
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her some of jonr yersee in jotir own handwriting, as an 
autograph. Ton will not dishonor my draft 

Stirling's house is fall of the choicest articles of virtiu 
I do not donbt that it contains more of such things than 
can be found in all the houses of our country ; while in 
beautiful terraces belonging to it^ the Isola Bella is its in- 
ferior. His cattle take the great premiums. Among them 
is a famous bull named Hiawatha, and a cow named 
Minnehaha. From Keir I came by posting and row-boat 
across the country to this ancient seat of the Argylls. 
Look at Bo6well*s Journal of his Tour with Johnson if 
you would have a glimpse at this castle. In the morning 
a piper plays the bagpipe under the windows and in the 
spacious hall; and so at the evening for the cau/veH. Here 
your poems are on the table ; both she and the Duke axe 
fuTnilmr with them, and express the strongest interest in 
you. Tennyson, with his wife and two children, has just 
passed nine days with him ; and they wish much that you 
would come with your wife and children. But at all 
these places your welcome would be boundless. Tenny- 
son has now gone back to the Isle of Wight, and I have 
not seen him. 

My plans are to be with you very soon. But now 
comes my perplexity. My general health is very good ; 
but I have not yet exterminated all of my debility, and 
eminent medical authorities warn me against returning 
home until tins is done. Is not this hard? Seventeen 
months have now passed since my first suffering, and still 
condemned to inaction ! To return with such a peril ib 
not pleasant ; but I shall return. My public duties shall 
be performed. 

Ever and ever yours, 
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To Charles Sumner (in Surope^ 

JaaoMij SO, 1859. 
Tonr letter to £., for which he thanks 70a yerj macb, 
informs ub of your wbereabonts. Do not leave the South 
of Fiance withont visitiiig Aigaes-Mortes,^ 

" Ia dU pottrinnn 
Qai ment comme nn hiboa dun le aenx de toa nid,* 

as siDgs Jeaa Bebonl, the baher-poet of Ntmes. I wonld 
also hunt him up, as well as Jasmin at Agen. Here are 
two poetic pilgrimagea for you to make, which I think 
woold be very interesting. Yesterday Agassiz hroaght 
me a letter from a friend of his in Montpellier who men- 
tions seeing 70a daily ; 8878 7ou are attendii^ a course of 
lectures on Bonssean, and add^, " sa sant^ s'am^liore." 

The " old guard " have just been celebrating Daniel 
Webster's birthda7 with a dinner. It was presided over 
by Caleb Cnehing, who made a speech containing all Lem- 
pri^re's Classical Dictionary and part of Adams's Latin 
Grammar. I send you Felton's Tem&rk& The whole 
affair reminds me of Iriarte's fable of the Bee and the 
Drones, — how they got the dead body of a bee out of an 
old hive with great praise and pomp, performing 
" Unas grsndea eiequiu ftmeialM 
Y ensnirando elogioa immortalee." 

Only think of the Old Wbigs hobnobbing with Gushing 
and Hallet and the rest [of the Democratic leaders]! 
Fletcher Webster made a speech, pointed to the motto on 
the wall, " Union now and forever," and said that was 
" all bis father had left him." This recalls Gil Bias, and 
his parting from his Either and mother : " lis me firent 

* Aignea-MoTtet lies between Ntmca and Montpellier, and "is of 
interest as a perfect example of a feodal fortreas of the thirteeuUt 
eentniy," saTS Hnmy. 
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present de lenr benediction, qui dtait le seal bien que 
j'attendais d'eux." — You will have learned already the 
recall of Lord Napier. Motley is, I see, getting great 
renown in Belgium for his Histoiy. 

Whither do you go from MontpeUier ? Would I were 
with you I How it would air my whole soul to be in the 
South of France for a month or two ! I wonder if I shall 
ever be there. It seems to grow more and more difficult 
for me to pull up my anchors.^ Hoping to see you one 
day Minister at London, and to dine with you there, and 
with much love from all under this roof. 

Ever thine. 

From Charles Sumner. 

MoOTTBLLiBB, Francs, Janoaxy 24^ 1869. 

Mt deab Longfellow, — Daily have I been about to 
write, but delayed in the hope of announcing an end to 
my pains. Even now I cannot do this ; but I shaU surely 
be well again, perhaps veiy soon. Nothing can surpass 
the tranquillity of my life here. After the morning tor- 
ment I read, then walk, visit the most excellent library, 
and attend the lectures on literature. The course of 
[Bdn^ Taillandier on French Literature in the Eighteenth 
Century is most charming. You will know something of 
him as the German critic in the Itevtie dee Deux Mondee. 
As a lecturer he is most successful Each lecture is a 
finished oration, delivered with great effect, and holding 
lus nearly four hundred hearers in closest attention. Will 
you believe it ? — his programme is first sent to Paris and 
submitted to the approval of the Grovemment, who at their 
discretion modify his course. The two lectures he had 
prepared, in this course, on the Confessions of Jean- 

> Mr. Longfellow did not viBit France till nine years later. 
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Jacques were crossed out of his programme. This shows 
you the extent to which everTthing centres in Paris, — the 
lectures of a professor in Montpellier are controlled by 
that central power ! I attend also M. Maudot on Spanish 
literatura Another course on Boman History, by M. 
Germain, has interested me. 

There is here the best gallery of pictures in France, out 
of Paris, with the handsomest Greuze I have ever seen, 
an exquisite Salvator, and beautiful productions of Pous- 
sin, Cuyp, Teniers, etc. Forming part of the same estab- 
lishment is the library, which is to me a great resource. 
It contains about thirty thousand volumes ; but of these 
six thousand were the library of Alfieri, and with them 
are the manuscripts, letters, papers, and other valuables 
of the great Italian poet My early interest in him has 
been revived, and I have enjoyed much the handling of 
these relics. . . . Among the books is a copy of Marshall's 
life of Washington in five volumes, in an elaborate bind- 
ing, easily recognized as American, although the best that 
Boston could then tium out, with this inscription on the 
fly-leaf : — 

*' To Lotuaa de Stolberg, Conntees ol Albany, this Life of 
Washington is presented in gratitude for her admiiation of 
his chaiacter, and as a testimonj of affection and reepect 
from her transatlantic friend, M. C. Derby. 

'* Boston, North America, 26 November, 1816.'' 

Here also are letters addressed to the Countess, and among 
them one of six pages from Mrs. Derby, describing a jour- 
ney by herself and husband from Boston to Charleston. 
New York is called the London, and Philadelphia the 
Paris, of America. The latter town is said to contain nne 
Banque et une AcadAnie de peintnre. The letter, which is 
in French, concludes by introducing Mr. Stuart Newton, 
the artist, and expressing a wish that the writer could 
dance once more at the house of the Countesa 
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My only evemng indulgence here is with the SoeiiU de 
vendredi^ composed of some fifteen or twenty persons, — 
two or three professors, propriStaires, professional men, 
and bankers, — founded originallj in 1811 by De Can- 
dolle, the famous botanist It meets every Friday even- 
ing about nine o'clock, alternating at the houses of the 
members. By a sumptuary law the entertainment is 
limited to tea and four snmll plates of confectionery, 
always supplied from the same shop. On the centre-table 
are such recent publications as happen to be in the house 
of meeting. The conversation is various, touching on 
literature, art, and even present politics. Almost all the 
members are ardent against the Emperor [Napoleon IIL]. 
One or two evenings much has been said on slavery, which 
I assure you excites a most outspoken horror. They are 
so simple that they do not understand how anybody can 
defend it 

One of my best friends here is Professor [Charles] Mar- 
tins, the head of the Jardin des Plantes, an old companion 
of Agassiz on the glaciers. We talk of Agassiz constantly. 
He thinks him right not to renounce America.^ Taillandier 
said to me the other day, " M. Longfellow doit avoir une 
grande biblioth^ue." ** Assez grande," I p^plied ; " mais 
surtout belle." Directly under me at the hotel is M. Cho- 
quet, who has been musical critic for several years in 
New York in the Courrier des ^tats-Uhis, He is preparing 
a little volume of translations of American poems. 

1 Agassiz had reeeived, and declined, an offer from the French 
Qovemment of the Chair of Paleontology in the Mnaeum of Natural 
History at Puis. To his friend M. Martins he wrote : ^The work I 
have luidertaken here, and the confidence shown in me, . • . make 
my retam to Europe impossible for the present. . . . Were I offered 
abeolote power for the reoiganization of the Jardin des Flantes, with 
a revenue of fifty thoosand francs^ I would not accept it I like my 
independence better * 
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On my way here I stopped at M&con, in order to visit 
the ehdteaux of Lamartina There are three, but I in- 
spected only twa On the table in his study were the two 
folios of Petrarca's Latin writings, and near by the small 
volumes of Aventures de Bdbinson. Enthusiastic damsels 
had inscribed their names, with verses from his poems, on 
the unused paper upon the table. ... I counted twenty 
peacocks in the grounds, making a most magnificent dis- 
play of plumage. If you see Mr. Thies ^ tell him that I 
have met here the most scientific writer upon engravings 
of all who have ever written. With him I talk art 

Ever and ever yours, 

C.S. 

From Charles Sumner. 

MoNTPELLiBR, Januaiy 25, 1859. 

. . . My love of books is a great resource ; but I cannot 
conceal from you how often I am cut to the heart as I 
think of my present [enforced] estrangement from that 
cause which is to me more than lifa I cannot help it, 
the tears will come. Often I think of rushing home and 
dashing upon the scene again, without regard to personal 
consequences ; and then I am arrested by the conviction 
that yet a little longer delay, and I shall be well again. 
How small our politicians seem as^I regard them from 
this distance, and how grand the cause which I hope to 
serve ! Do you remember a little piece of La Monnoye, 
entitled Le Maitre et lea Esdaves t You will find it in an 
old collection entitled Bibliothique Poitique, iv. 78, where 
it is said, "cette naivete est tir^e du grec d' Hidrocl^s." 
Pray translate it 

J Mr. Louis Thies, curator of the Qray Collection of EngraviDgs 
at Harvard CoUege. 
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While in the midst of this last paragraph I was inter- 
rapted hj a visit from M. TaiUandier, who has sat with 
me a long time, talking literature de la manHre la plus 
eharmante. He recited to me several poems of Barbier, 
written in 1881, which he thinks the most remarkable 
French poetry of this century. He does not seem to be 
an admirer of Jasmin. By the way, the barber who cut 
my hair talked much of the " barber-poet" He described 
to me a dianer given some time ago by the coiffev/ra and 
perrvqwuTS of Montpellier to their brother of Agen. In 
passing the £cole de M^decine recently, I observed the 
following notice posted at the door : '' MM. les ^l&ves sont 
pr^venus que demain trois cadavres seront distribu^s." 
Every day in going to the Library I pass another notice, 
twice repeated, at the door of a church : " Par respect pour 
le biens^nce il est expressement recommand^ aux fideles 
de cracher dans leur mouchoir." Such a notice at the 
door of our Senate would be charming! 

Europe is now much agitated by what is called the 
"Lombard question," and everybody asks if there will be ' 
war, or peace. The impression is becoming general that 
Austria has no right to occupy Lombardy. Of course she 
has not Her position is so unnatural that it cannot exist 
long. It is sustained now only by means of enormous 
military forces, which convert the whole country into a 
fortified camp. At Verona, where I was absorbed by the 
thought of Dante and Cacciaguida and princely Can 
Grande, I was aroused to hate the Austrian oppres- 
sion. If there is an effort to throw it off, send it your 

benediction.^ 

Ever and ever yours, 

C. S. 

' It will be remembered that the battles of Magenta and Solferino, 
in June of this same year, (leed Lombaidy from the Austrian yoke 
and nnited it to the Italian kingdom. 
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To Oharlea Smmer. 

JanuAty 80, 1859. 

It is Sunday aftemooiL You know, then, how the old 
house loo^, — the shadow in the library, and the sunshine 
in the study, where I stand at my desk and write you 
thia. Two little girls are playing about the room, — A. 
counting with great noise the brass handles on my sec- 
retary, " nine, eight, five, one," and E. insisting upon hav- 
ing some paper box, long promised but never found, and 
informing me that I am not a man of my word I 

And I stand here at my desk by the window, thinking 
of you, and hoping you will open some other letter from 
Boston before you do mine, so that I may not be the first to 
break to you the sad news of Prescott's death. Tes, he is 
dead, — from a stroke of paralysis, on Friday last at two 
o'clock. Up to half past twelve he was well, and occupied 
as usual ; at two he was dead. We shall see that cheerful, 
sunny face no more I Ah me ! what a loss this is to us 
all, and how much sunshine it will take out of the social 
life of Boston ! 

I sent you by the last steamer the proceediags, speeches, 
etc., of the Bums dinner [in Boston]. I was not there, 

but I hear that made a regular fiasco^ — persisting 

in reading a speech forty minutes long; the audience 
noisy and impatient, and sending him strips of paper with 
the words, " Stop, stop 1 for Heaven's sake stop I " and he 
plunging on, with his speech before him, in type for the 
next day's Courier. Emerson's speech is charming; do 
you not think so? 

Lord Badstock is here,— an Irish peer, with his lady, 
whom all delight in. 
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To Charles Sumner. 

Febroaiy 13^ 1809. 

Aigues-Mortes I Decidedly you will go to Aigues- 
Mortes, and see in imagination the sailiog of St LouiB 
for the Holy Land. Where have I read about it, and 
why does it make such a picture in my mind ? 

Lowell has lately written in the Atlantic a couple of 
f>er}f clever articles on Shakespeare. Here ia a recondite 
joke from one of the pages : " To eveiy commentator who 
has wantonly tampered with the text, or obscured it with 
his inky cloud of paraphrase, we feel inclined to apply 
the quadrisyllabic name of the brother of Agis, king of 
Sparta." Felton was the first to find out the joke, and to 
remember, or discover, that this name was Eudamiias ! 

The Atlantic flourishes. Holmes is in full blast at his 
* Breakfast-table.** Charles Norton has lately contributed 
two good articles on Dante's Vita Ntiova, with analysis and 
numerous translated passages. I wrote you on the 20th 
January, and again on the 30th, and sent you papers, one 
with Emerson's speech at the Bums dinner, and one 
with notices of [W. H.] Prescott His death \a greatly 
deplored ; a veiy sincere grief. Hallam, too, is dead, — a 
week before Prescott. Theodore Parker and his wife have 
gone to Cuba for his health, his lungs being affected ; and 
Dr. Howe and his wife have gone with them. 

Altogether it has been a very gloomy winter, rainy and 
wretched in an unusual d^ree. I wish we were all at 
Montpellier with you. What do you mean by your 
''morning torment"? You are not undergoing the fire 
again, are you? Heaven forbid! 

Febmaiy SI. 
I hoped to write yon a long letter; but the inevi- 
table interruptians of our daily life have thrown me out 
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To-morrow Lowell's friends give him a birthday dinner, 
he having reached la quarardaine^ — the grand Lent of 
life! And next Saturday — no, next Sunday — is my 
fifty-second birthday. So slide the glasses in the great 
magic^lantem I 
Love from us alL 



From CharUs Sumner. 

MoNTPELLiEBy Maich 4y 1859. 

Dear Longfellow, — Yes, it was your letter which 
first told me of Prescott's death The next day I read it 
in the Paris papers. Taillandier announced it at the 
opening of Ins lecture. The current of grief and praise is 
everywhere unbroken. Perhaps no man, so much in peo- 
ple's mouths, was ever the subject of so little unkindness. 
How different his fate from that of others ! Something of 
that immunity which he enjoyed in life must be referred 
to his beautiful nature, in which enmity could not liva 
This death touches me much. You remember that my 
relations with him had for years been of peculiar inti- 
macy. Every return to Boston has been consecrated by 
an evening with him. I am sad to think of my own 
personal loss. 

'' Mon cher ami, le canon perce nos lignes et les rangs 
se serrent de moment en moment; cela est efirayant 
Aimons-nous jusqu'au dernier jour ; et que celui qui sur- 
vivra k Tautre aime encore et chdrie sa m^moire. Quel 
asile plus respectable et plus doux peut-elle avoir que la 
coeur d'un ami ? " 

There is a charm taken from Boston. Its east winds 
whistle more coldly round Park Street comer. They be- 
gin to tingle with their natural, unsubdued wantonness. 

My episode here will soon close. If I do not regain my 
health, it will not be from lack of efibrt For three 
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months I have followed my treatment with daily, un- 
flinching fidelity, and have led the most retired and tran- 
quil life. Lying on my back, books have been my great 
solace. I have read furiously, — like the old Bishop of 
A vranches, /as' epi^cqporum; or Felton; or the Abb^ Mo- 
reUet in the Bastile ; or Scaliger. . . . 

Weeks before your letter I had visited Aigues-Mortes. 
If this were on the Shine, it would be ruined, and talked 
about ; but it is away from all lines of travel The old 
walls and the marvellous Tower of Constancy are in beauti- 
ful preservation. The baker-poet [Eeboul] does not stand 
as well as Jasmin. The latter was a few days ago in Lyons, 
then in Paris. The beautiful library here I have com- 
pletely ransacked. With a pass-key to the shelves, I have 
ranged about as I chose. The weather all this vrinter has 
been charming, — a perpetual spring. To-day I sat with 
M. Martins, Agassiz's friend, in the open air in the shade 
of his garden. But there is an end of all things ; to- 
morrow I start for Nice. God bless you I 

Ever affectionately yours, 

C.S. 

To Charles Sumner. 

April 20, 1869. 

So you have passed along the Cornice and the Biviera, 
and are in Genoa. I only wish you were stronger, so as 
to have no drawback to your enjoyment Now let me 
tell you about matters hera The Howes have not yet 
returned from the Island of Cuba ; but Dana has, and has 
written a book, — To Cuba and Back. It is not yet pub- 
lished, but will appear incesmmerU. Palfrey is well ; has 
just got a letter from you. His History [of New England] 
is very successful, and he is at work on the second vol- 
uma To-day is a dark, dreary day. I stand here at my 
desk in the study, pointing the tip of my pen toward you 
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and Ital J. Yoa say to me, as King Olaf said to his scald, 
''Write me a song witli a tward in every line." But how 
write war-songs, if there is to be no war? And how 
would it all rhyme with ' The Arsenal at Springfield * and 
yoor discourse on the brass cannon ? which the astounded 
keeper has not yet forgotten, I dare say.^ 

What you quote about the pire de famille is pretty 
true. It is a difficult rdU to play; particularly when, as 
in my case, it is united with that of onde dAmfrique and 
general superintendent of all the dilapidated and tumble* 
down foreigners who pass this way I 

The whole air is tainted with the case of . The 

trial is, if possible, a greater scandal than the murder. 
All that is bad in the profession of the law, or rather in 
the practice of the law, is in full development, — bicker- 
ings, recriminations, and all the rest of it Only the two 
prosecuting lawyers preserve anything like dignity or 
decency. Tou know how the had Americans do things. 
Suffice it to say this tragedy is becoming a farce through 
their managementb 

1 See life, ii 2. 



I 



CHAPTER IV. 

C0BBE8P0NDEKCK. 
1860-1866. 

To Charles Sumner. 

Jannaxy 31, 1860. 

Mt peak Sumneb, — Januaiy shall not die, though he 
is at his last gasp, without leaving you something in his 
will; namely, a lett'er from me. It will not make you 
▼eiy rich, but it will ease his conscience, and mine ; and 
you will not feel hurt at being cut off with a shilling. 

I return with all care Mrs. Tennyson's note ; and send 
you multitudinous warnings from my wife and myself 
to take better care of your Milton autograph, or, by the 
Forty Thieves, some fine morning you will find it missing. 
It will be stolen from under you, as Sancho Panza's ass 
was by 6in& de Pasamonte, and you will be left sitting 
on the covers.^ 

We miss you very much, and condole with you on 
Macaulay's death, — and Mrs. Follen's also, a faithful soul 
departed, and a loss to us alL 

^ This autognph of Milton, wiitteD during Mb visit abroad in 
tbe album of an Italian gentleman, may now be seen at the Harvard 
Goll^ libraxy. It ii in these wordB : — 

« _ if Tertae feeble were, 
Heaven it self e wonld stoope to her. 

Oodnm doq aDimun nnito dimi tn&s mara enna 

JoAmm Mmoaiusy Aa^oi.*' 

5 
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Geoige Gnrfcis has been here with a stdiring lecture. 
Both Hillaid and Ticknor have spoken of Macaulay before 
the Historical Society, but I did not hear them. 



To CharUs Sumner} 

May 1, 1860. 
''Eldorado" in the Dakotah tongue would be Mazaskagi- 
maka, — as musical as Massachusetts, and not to be 
thought of for a moment. Decidedly that will not da Let 
us try again. Omaha, Ottawa, names of tribes, both good. 
Either would do very well, but neither is characteristic. 
Up to the present date I find nothing better than Maxdska^ 
which means, in English, ** money," — the mighty dollar, 
eTcn I and is the first part of Mazaskasimaka. Unfortu- 
nately the true Indian accent is on the firat syllable. I 
have transposed it for ease of parlance. 

Mays. 

Too late I I see by last evening's paper that the Ter- 
ritory is ahready called IdaJu>, — said to mean "Gem of 
the Mountains." It certainly does not in Dakotah, or 
what i3 the use of having a Dakotah dictionary ? 

To Charles Sumner. 

May 8, 1860. 

I should doubtless write you often, if events often oc^ 
curred in this silent land which I thought might have an 
interest for you. But only look at our events I They are 
like those of the Vicar of Wakefield's life, — migrations 
from the blue bed to the brown I 

Here is one of more than usual intensity. A gentie- 

^ Mr. Sunmer had apparently written to his Mend, asking him to 
propose a name for the new Territory about to be established, and 
saggesting an Indian equivalent to EUdoiado. 
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man in Europe sends me a translation of ' Excelsior ' in 
German by Hunold, of Innsbruck, and writes : — 

''On the day his traiulation appeared in the Boten fUr Tirolf the 
fltudents of Innsbracky meeting him in the street, rushed toward 
him, embraced him, and kissed him with such joy and transport that 
he looks npon that moment as the brightest and happiest of his 
life!" 

Have you read Hawthorne's new book 7 ^ 



To Charles Stunner. 

Jime 27, 1800. 

I hoped to see you before going to Nahant ; but that 
hope must be given up, as we go in a day or two, and you 
will hardly be here before the Fourth. 

Enclosed, I return Mr. S ^'s letter, with r^rets that 

I cannot comply with the request made in it I do not 

know Dean personally, nor even by letter ; and if I 

should introduce Mr. to him, the Dean might well 

turn round and say : " Pray, sir, and who introduces you t " 
— which would be awkward. 

I want very much to see you. Gome to Nahant as 
soon as you can, by the morning boat, — a cool sail and a 
warm welcome. 

To Charles Su/m/ner. 

December 12, I860. 

Thanks for your letter of four lines, one of which I 
could not read! Thanks for the four volumes of The 
Globe, none of which I shall read! Thanks for the 
fourth volume of the Japan Expedition, which you are 
going to send me I 

^ In his Jonmaly under date of March 1, Mr. Longfellow wrote : 
** A soft rain falling all day long, and all day long I read The Marble 
Fann. A wonderfal hook, but with the old dull pain in it that 
rtms throng all Hawthorne's writings." 
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Here is a note for your work on the Barbery States : 

" The last piratical expeditions were about the end of the twelfth 
century, and in the following century thraldom, or slavery, was, it is 
understood, abolished by Magnus, the Law Improver." — Lazsg^ 
Hdnukringla, L 112. 

Bead, in the same work, Sigvat's Free^peaking Song 
(iL 374). The description of the Thing, with the '' gray- 
bearded men in comers whispering," is good; so is 

^ Be cautious, with this news of treason 
Flying about ; give them no xeaacm.* 

I only hope we shall stand firm. 

From Q. S. TrebuHenJ 

BiBLiOTHiQux DB Cabv, Juue 90, 1861. 

Sib, — I sent yon at the close of last month two vol- 
umes which I have published, and which I intended to 
follow at once with a letter. But I have been ill, and 
unable to use a pen. Even to-day I must limit myself 
to informing you of my having sent the books, so that 
you may at least know from whom they coma They are 
the offering of one of the moetjdistant and most unknown 
of your admirers. I thought that the works of Maurice 
de Ou6rin, the young poet who died before his time, and 
who had given promise to France of one more genius, 
were worthy of your acceptance. I shall be happy to 
learn that they have crossed the ocean in safety, and that 
you have received them favorably. 

Normandy owes you thanks, and I would gladly be the 
one to offer them. You have sung of our old poet of the 
people, Oliver Basselin, — a great honor to him. 

^ True, his songs were not divine.'' 

1 The editor of the writings of Msorice and Eog^oia de Go^rin. 
The origiual letter is in French. 
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I have not heard that 70a ever visited our pioyince. 
Neverthdess many persons have believed so (and have 
even said it in print), by the manner in which yon speak 
of the Val de Vire and of the house of the old song-writer. 
Certain it is that, if you have not seen with your own 
eyes that picturesque spot, you know it by that intuition 
which is the gift of great poets. At any rate, I hope that 
if you come to France you will not f oiget Normandy and 
the city of Malherbe, and that I shall have the honor of 
receiving you at the Library of Caen. 

Maurice de Gu^rin had a sister, sharer of his soul and 
his genius. One day, writing a letter from (nUre-mer to 
a relative in the Isle of France, and thinking of the dangers 
which the letter was about to incur, she said : " Is it pos- 
sible that a leaf of paper launched upon the ocean should 
arrive at its address, and come to the eye of my cousin f 
It is incredible, unless some angel-voyager take the note 
under his wing." I cannot help thinking of the hazard 
which attends this letter I have written. But I hope 
that some good spirit of the seas will take it under his 
wing and bear it to the author of 'The Two Angels,' — 
that poem which has moved me so deeply, and the only 
one in which I have felt the poetry through a foreign 
tongue. 

Accept, I pray you, sir, the assurance of my most 
respectful and devoted sentiments. 

G. & TssBUTiEir. 



To ^. 

ApzU S3, 1862. 

Your letter and your poems have touched me very 
mucL Tears fell down my cheeks as I read them, and I 
think them very true and tender expressions of your sense 
of I0B& 
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So the little ones fade and faXL, like blossoms wafted 
away by the wind I But the wind is the breath of God, 
and the falling blossoms perfume the air, and the remem- 
brance of them is sweet and sacred. 

In our greatest sorrows we must not forget that there 
is always some one who has a greater sorrow, or at all 
events a more recent one ; and that may give us courage, 
though it cannot give us comfort 



From, 



YioTOBiiL, Yahcouvxb Islavd, 
Jane 12, 186S. 

Dear Mr. Longfellow, — A few days ago I was told 
an Indian l^nd, genuine Chimsean (the Chimseans are 
a tribe living close to Victoria), related by very old Chim- 
sean lips to an English clergyman here, — a bit of theology 
which instantly put me in mind of the beautiful l^nds 
you have so gracefully rendered into poetry, and which, in 
the hope of its being new to you, I cannot resist sending. 
One feature in it has so strong an affinity with the story 
of Eve and the tree of knowledge as to be really striking. 

In starting, I must remind you that the Olympian range 
of mountains is on the opposite side the straits of Fula, in 
Washington Territory, and is so grand and Alpine-like a 
chain, the many-peaked summit crowned with eternal 
snow, that no one knowing it can wonder that it should 
have figured in the legend which embodies the Chimsean 
belief as to the peopling of our globe. It is as follows: 

Afar off in the land of Nokun, there beyond the Olym- 
pian mountains, years and years ago, dwelt two women, 
the only beings on earth« As they lay side by side upon 
the ground one starlight night, the one said to the other, 
pointmg to the heavens above : " Oh, how I should like 
that pale-faced star for my husband!'* And said the 
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other: ^Oh, how I should like that red-faced star for 
mine!" And they were the two brightest stars in heaven. 
The women fell into a deep sleep, awoke, and found them- 
selves in the sky amid the stars ; and all took plaoe as 
they had wished. They were veiy happy in heaven, the 
one with her pale-faced and the other with her red-faced 
husband, and they had plenty of fine things, and lots of 
beds of onions (the Chimsean gourmand's especial weak- 
ness) ; but in the middle of the laigest bed grew an im- 
mensely large onion, which the pale-face and the rei^-face 
told them they were on no account to touch. 

But one day, when the pale-face and the red-face were 
away hunting, the two women went straight to the great 
onion-bed and pulled at the great onion. They pulled 
and pulled and pulled, till they pulled it right up. And 
below there was a great hole; and peeping through the 
hole, they saw beneath them the world they had left, 
looking far, far away, and very green and beautifuL And 
straightway they longed to return home. Boiling the 
great onion back into its hole, in secret and whenever the 
pale-face and the red-face were safely away hunting, they 
began to plait what in course of time became a long, stout 
rope of grass and rushes and whatever else they could 
find ; and as they made it they carefully hid it out of sight 
One day when they had plaited a great quantity, and the 
pale-&ce and the red-face were safely away himting, the 
women pulled up the great onion again, and let the rope 
fall down toward the earth below. But, alas ! it was too 
short. So they pulled it up again as fast as ever they 
could, and plaited a piece more to it, and let it down again ; 
and this time it touched the earth below. Then one of 
the women slid down upon it; and when she was safely 
landed on the earth she gave the rope a shake, to signify 
that all was right, and then the other woman slid down. 
And then they gave the rope a good pull, and pulled it 
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right down^ 80 that the pale-faoe and the red-&oe might 
not come after them to punish them ; and the many coils 
of the rope in falling made the long line of the Olympian 
mountains as they stand to this day. And the diildren 
bom of the two women grew and filled the earth with 
people. And, as the children eaj, that is alL 

From T. O, AppUton. 

LoKDOV, June 28, 1864. 

• . . We congratulated each other on the ruin of the 
wicked " AlalMana." The Vice-Consul was in, the day 
before, to see us, and he told me that only three men were 
wounded in the "* Kearsarge," none killed; that shells 
struck the chains without penetrating. The whole thing 
has produced much effect here, and our splendid firing 
sounds uncomfortable so near these shores. There is 
much feeling among the Americans and their friends 
here at the carrying off the enemy after she had sur- 
rendered. The " Alabama " intended to try boarding, but 
could not make it out, the ** Kearsaige " being the better 
sailor. 

A splendid dinner the other day at the Benzons' ; a 
better I never ate. I sat between Browning and young 
Lytton, and had Ernst, the composer, and Louis Blanc 
opposite. It was very pleasant Browning asked after 
you and George CurtiB, and spoke with much feeling of 
Hawthorne, whom he knew welL He evidently has the 
very highest opinion of lus abilities. The Stoiys are 
here, and a great comfort to me. We went to Walton and 
spent a day. It was extremely pleasant, and like the old 
times. We recalled a thousand past pleasant moments, 
and refurbished all our old jokes. Colonel Hamley, of 
Lady Lee's Widowhood, was there, and vowed I was an old 
friend, so much had he heard me talked ol looked 
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"well; all the better for having tried "Banting" — a sys- 
tem of thinning introduced here by an upholsterer, whose 
pamphlet I have read They have added a rose-bed to 
their pretty lawn, and it reminded me of the old pictures 
in Beauty and the Beast, — only so far as the roses are 
concerned, however. I was yesterday at the Crystal 
Palace to see a flower-show. How I wish A. and the lads 
could see that ** Versailles of the people,** as Victor Hugo 
calls it in his new rhapsody about Shakspeare, —a book 
you might glance at I have seen Fechter in Hamlet. 
Superbly got up, and Hamlet new and good. Very swift 
and colloquial in the dialogue; and, but for a kind of whine, 
the best, on the whole, I have seen. Great talk of war 
here; look out for squalls. There is much notion that 
England should not allow the Danes to go to the wall. 
A war would leave us still freer to finish our own. llie 
Lyells went last Sunday to hear [ML D.] Conway, and were 
loud in his praisa I went to hear Martineau in his new 
church. He is refined and agreeable. There is no great 
show of carriages at his door, as is the case always with 
the Unitarians. 

To Senty Bright {in Liverpool). 

Febniaiy 14, 1866.^ 

I should have written you by the last steamer, but 
missed it> somehow or other; and so this will come to you 
as a valentina The pheasants and the grouse, I am most 
happy to say, arrived without accident and in excellent 
condition. They were delicious, particularly the pheas- 
ants, and furnished two or three dinners; at one of 
which I had to meet tJiem, — Agassiz, Lowell, and Apple- 
ton. They praised, and the dinner was not cold ; and I 
think the birds, could they have foreseen their meeting 

^ An enor of insertion discovered too late to be corrected. 
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with such illusirioos shades in this o^Aer toorld, would 
have been willing to dia 

Our united thanks to you for this banquet, and mine 
for the gift and the kind remembrance. I regretted only 
that Charles Norton was not with us ; he was not to be 
had on that day. He is not the " student " of the Wayside 
Inn ; that was a Mr. Wales, now dead. 

The sky of Europe looks veiy dark and stormy; and 
this, if nothing else, would be enough to deter me from 
the visit I have sometimes thought of, and once thought 
so near. We have five children ; and I think I may have 
said to you before that these are five good reasons for 
staying at home. 

Hawthorne writes from Italy that we may look for him 
in the summer. He has had a gloomy winter in Home, / 
and does not like his residence there. He thinks that 
England has spoiled him for the Continent. See the mis- 
chief your hospitality has done ! 

To O. W. Grant. 

Febniaiy 2e, 1865. 

Now is a good time to come to Cambridge. Do not 
procrastinate in the coming; but in the going as much 
as you lika The weather, to be sure, is not much better 
thui Catawba wine, with a certain exaggerated flavor of 
something very fina But we can turn the world outside 
in, and so be pretty comfortabla • . . To-morrow I shall 
be fifty-eight years old. I wish you were here to celebrate 
the day. I will postpone the celebration till you coma 

. / The Ififemo is a very handsome book.^ I have a copy 

\ior you. 

^ The first edition of bis TTanfllation, published in 1867 ; but a 
few copies were printed in 1865. 
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Frtm 0. P. Mwr^^ 

TuBiK, Maj 15, 1865. 
Deab Sib, — Two or three days after mine of the 2d 
was posted I received your favor of April 8, and I now 
have the pleasure of enclosing herewith the official ac- 
knowledgment of the receipt of the volume presented by 
you to the Dante CenUeTioTio, together with a copy of a 
letter with which I had accompanied your donation. As 
I had the translation in my hands only a very few hours, 
I could only examine at a hurried moment^ here and 
there, a passage which occurred to me; but I can truly 
say that the expressions I used concerning it, in writing 
to Signer Corsini, fall short of what I should very con- 
scientiously have said if I had been addressing an Ameri- 
can or English scholar. I was unable to attend the ftsta, 
but shall go to Florence in a week. I am, dear sir. 

Very faithfully yours, 

Oeopge p. Marsh. 



To O. W. Oreem. 

Jime 25, 1865. 

Two days ago I sent you some reviews of the new 
translations of Dante. Mr. Ford's I have not seen. To- 

^ Mr. Manb, the accompllBhed philological scholar, vaa the 
Ameiicaxi Minister in Italy at the time of the celebration of the six 
hundredth anniveiBaiy of Dante's birth, to which Mr. Longfellow had 
sent a copy of his translation of the Jn/emo, in advance of its pub- 
lication (followed, of course, by the other volumes). In forwarding 
it Mr. Marsh had written : "^^ I am penniaded that the Coounittee 
will receive this first American reproduction of the great poem — a 
translation most valuable as well for its felicity of expression as for 
the exactness with which my distingmshed compatriot has had the 
ability to render, in a language so foreign to that of the origina], the 
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day I send you a curious paragraph about Dante's bones.^ 
Can it be true? The same thing happened to Shake- 
speare, and pretty much in the same way. Irving men- 
tions it in the Sketch-book ; though the old sexton who 
looked into the hole " could see neither cofi&n nor bones, 
only dust" 

We shall soon be going to Nahant, and when once 
there I become as fixed as the rocks themselves. I 
should like to visit you at East Greenwich, but am 
afraid to promise. 

To Q. W. Greene. 

September 90, 1805. 

I was just leaving Nahant when I received your last 
sorrowful letter, and have not found a moment to answer 
it I am now going down to the Library to consult " Livy, 
who errs not," about that famous Battle of the Eings, and 
scribble this to post on the way. I am most truly 
grieved to hear of your illness, and that of your house- 
hold. It must be very distressing to you. But married 
men must have courage, and always couraga I know too 
well what it i9 to carry my heart in my mouth not to 
sympathize deeply with you. Thinking of you in my 
dressing-room last night, where we have so often discussed 
passages- of Dante while sharing the hot and cold water 
between us, it came into my mind that a translation of 

thought of Dante's Bovereign genius — as a contribation most fitting 
the solemnily of the Gentenaiy, and at the same time as a worthy 
homage from the New World to one of the chief glories of the 
country of its discoverer.'' 

^ In some reparations which were making about the Bracdoforte 
Chapel at Bavenna, in the month of May of this year, the workmen 
came upon a coffin containing bones which were identified as those 
of Dante. 
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Dante's letters would make a good paper for the Atlantic, 
and that yours is the pen to do it It would not take 
you more than a week, if I correctly estimate the amount 
of matter from memory, and would be an agreeable 
change. I have this morning written to Fields about 
it. Be of good cheer I 



CHAPTER V. 

JOUBKAL AND LETTEBS. 
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To G. W. Greene. 

Jannaxy 7, 1868. 

I sent you the History some days ago; but not the 
fenders. When I looked at them I saw all your darlings 
tumbling over them into the fire, and determined to have 
nothing to do with such a Slaughter of the Innocents. 
Altogether too low and unsafa You can do better in the 
Jtuienstrasse, when you come. Meanwhile I will tell the 
little man here to be on the lookout. Let me advise 
you also to take an arm-chair instead of the lounge, which 
is an ugly and inconvenient piece of furniture. 

The little girls are highly delighted with your contri- 
bution to The Secret ; and a special extra number of that 
popular journal is to be devoted to it. Not every contri- 
butor is treated with such distinguished regard. 

Dante moves slowly, but surely. Next Wednesday we 
have canto ix. and perhaps x. I have just got, of Norton, 
Covino's Descrizione Geographica delF ItcUia^ ad lUustror- 
zione deUa Divina Camniedia. It is difficult to navigate 
Dante's rivers and harbors without some such pilot 



January 9. At Dante Club, only Norton and myself. 
t/ Lowell excuses himself. 
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lOtL Went np to see LowelL He read me a beauti- 
ful poem, 'What Rabbi Jehosha said/ — a Babbinical 
l^nd, which he was just sending to the Nation. After 
dinner, a grazier, from Springfield, Illinois, President Lin- 
coln's town, called to see Washington's headquarters. 

12tL Ciogswell and T. at dinner. Lowell could not 
come, on account of his sore throat, but writes his excuse 
in some funny verses on a claret gargle which I had 
recommended to him. 

To O. W. Oreene. 

Jannaiy 16, 1866. 

As Eieman has no good arm-chair, nor any prospect 
of one, I told him this morning to send you the green 
lounge, that you may lie down and meditate on the fenders, 
of which he is in hot pursuit For the lounge, you are to 
pay nothing but the freight, which I forgot. 

We miss you at the Dante Club, which goes singing on 
its way, though diminished in numbera Last Wednes- 
day only Charles Norton and myself were present^ Lowell 
being kept at home by a sore throat Whereupon I sent 
him the enclosed prescription in Italian. The lines will 
amuse you if you like nonsense verses. [See p. 436.] 

To Charles Smrnier. 

January 17, 1866. 

I hardly know which is most revolting, — the article 
sent you in a box, or that served up for you on the 
dirty Bound Table. Each shows about the same amount 
of barbarism, and each is equally harmless to yourself 
and discreditable to the author. So let them pass away, 
among the things forgotten. 

Meanwhile, it grows more and more evident that we 
shall have no peace in the country till your doctrines 
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prevaiL All accounts from the South betray a deplorable 
state of feeling toward the n^ro. 

I have nothing new to write yon, not haTing been in 
town since the day of the ^Tatta»l Ftaga,** — which was 
a most impressive occasion^ — a month ago, or mote. 

Dante marches on slowly, and with deoonmL In 
printing, — or rather, stereotyping, — I have now reached 
the tenth canto of Paradiso. A little dnb meets here 
every Wednesday evening, — Lowell, Norton, and myself ; 
with sometimes an outsider or twa We go over a canto 
critically, and then have a supper. I wish we could have 
you with us. Take dovm your Dant^ and read the be- 
ginning of ParcdiBO 



17th. Dante Club. Lowell, Norton, Fields, T. Pam- 
' / dm XL Qreat discussion about the meaning of i» Iomo 
in the third line» eta 



To 0. W. Qreene. 

January 18^ 1866. 
In Pwradiso zL> line 3, does in lasso imply motion 
downward, or simply motion below ? Is it to be rendered 
" downward beat your wings," or " beat your wings below *• ? 
This is one of the points we discussed last night Another 
was, adopting the reading ricema^ not discertui, in line 22, 
— whether he sifted it fine or coarse. A third was, per 
diritto segno, line 120, — whether it refers to the stars he 
steered by, or simply means ^ straight upon its course,'' 
or "in the right course." And fourthly, and finally, in 
line 138 shall one read U Correggier, ''the Dominican,'' or 
il earreger, " the reproof " ? Do not give yourself the 
trouble to hunt these matters through various editions; 
but if one rendering strikes you as more simple and 
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natcoal than another, please answer as follows, without 
giving any reasons, or even filling out the sentenoes : — 

1. Downward. 2. Sift fine. 3. Bight ooursa 4 Be- 
prool Or the leverse, as the case may ba This is criti* 
cism made easy. 

In a paper which I send you to-day, you will find some 
of your own views pretty vigorously stated, on the subject 
of reprints of English notices. The abuse of Sumner is 
simply atrocious ; it must come from a very vulgar mind. 
Bum it 

22d. Note from Fields, who likes the new sonnets iy^ 
n, and iiL, * On Translating Dante,' and wishes to print 
them in the Atlantic 

28th. Dante Club; Paradtao xzii. Norton, Lowell, t^^ 
Fields, Akers, and Mr. HoweUs, — formerly consul at 
Venice, poet and prose-writer; a very clever and culti* 
vated young man.^ 

To G. W. Greene. 

Febraory 9, 1866. 

This is a lovely winter morning. I cannot tire looking 
out of the window at the brown branches against the 
colorless gray sky. The air is windless, and the snow 
falling gently ; the nearest glimpse we can have of ereor 
turn, the beautiful something that comes from nothing, — 
the crystallization of air ! 

Please read this as a sonnet, and pass on. 

I wish all things would go on smoothly in this world. 
Kow, here is our good Fields frightened at the length of 
the Dante letter& But at the last Dante Club, Lowell [^^ 
and Norton, as well as myself, were so positive that they 
ought to go into the Magazine, that he seemed to take 

^ Bat lately come to Cambzidge» as will be iafened. 

S 
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heart I confess it is a quality of food not adapted to the 
great mass of Magazine readers. But I trost the Atlantic 
has some judicious readers who like to have some timber 
in the building, and not all clapboards. Norton has 
translated the Vita Ifuova, and is translating the Canvito. 

To G. W. Oreme. 

Febnuij 18, 1866. 

** The airy tongues that syllable men's names " begin 
again to ciy with constant iteration, ** When is Mr. Oreene 
coming ? " I am then reminded that you promised to be 
here on my birthday. Moreover, Howe has just asked me 
to dine with him on the convenient ** some day '* to be 
appointed by the guest. ('' Vinum nan haheo,** he says, 
"but a warm welcome.*^ Whereupon I make answer 
and say, "I am expecting Greene; wait a little, and we 
will come together." This pleases him, and he writes 
you the enclosed. Then there is the Dante meeting on 
Wednesday evening, and the Saturday Club dinner close 
upon us ; and, putting all things together, now is the time 
to come. I want you also to sign a petition for an inter- 
national copyright^ which is lying on my desk, and which 
I will keep as long as possible. 

Have you read Sumner's speech ? I have not, except 
in part, from newspapers. I do not know about the 
detalLs, but I am sure of his fidelity. 

To O. W. Cheene. 

Maich 20, 1866. 

Tou will certainly think that this is the land of fu- 
nerals. We have just buried our old and dear friend 
Sparks, and now another friend, whom I saw at Sparks's 
funeral full of life and strength, is dead.^ Vespasian died 

^ Charles Beck, Ph. D., for many yean Profenar of Latin in 
Harvard College. 
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standing ; Dr. Beck died on horseback. Yesterday after- 
noon, as he was riding with a party of friends, he reeled in 
the saddia He was caught by some one of the party, car- 
ried home, and died in the course of the evening without 
any consciousness after the attack. It was apoplexy. 
^ He is a great loss to us, — a man of convictions, and who 

had the courage of his convictions and always acted up 
to them ; a most excellent, sincere, just, charitable, good 
man ; and a thoroughly loyal man in every sense of the 
word ; who, in the Bebellion, wished to serve as a foot- 
soldier, — to his honor be it remembered, — and was only 
refused on account of his age. Cambridge will soon be 
stripped of all the Old Guard. When Sumner returns he 
will find it more of ''a shell*' than ever, — a flattering 
phrase which he sometimes uses in speaking to me. 



/ 






April 1. Easter Sunday. I always think, in connec- 
tion with its greater significance, of Virgil and Dante 
emeiging on the shores of Purgatory. 

To G. W. Oreene. 

April 1, 1866. 
This is Easter morning, with all its 

*< Dolce color d'oiiental zaffiro ; ** 

and I send you the salutation and benediction of the 
day. 

In worldly matters, I send you Deeds, not words ; or, 
better to speak, good deed and word intermingled. On 
account of the weather, I could not go to the Notary 
Public (in this case the Becording Angdl of Bhode Island, 
as you will see by his signature) until yesterday, when 
the whole matter was settled, signed, sealed, and deliv- 
ered. And if you have as much pleasure in having it 
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done as I have in doing it» this will be a pleasant Easter.^ 
I most go out and breathe the beautiful air and ^expati- 
ate,'' like Milton's bees and Dante's lark. 

Where shall I find the best account of Monte Gassino ? 





2d. I meet in the street some young ladies, who ask 
if ''they may shake hands with'' me. Bring them in, 
with a gentleman and lady who seem to have chaige of 
the party, to see the house. They are from Philadelphia ; 
but I do not learn their names. 

3d. I have to go to town on business, and hope it 
may not happen again for a long whUe. Loring Moody [a 
philanthropist and philozoist] calls, — the man with the 
beautiful soul and beautiful face. 

May 1. A bright^ warm, lovely May-day. The chil- 
dren have a May-pole in the garden ; and are busy putting 
up a tent Itift,,half-paat twelve o'clock, and I have just 
finished th^NotesJo the Pwrgaiorio. 

sleep to-day, tormenting cares 
Of earth and folly bom ; 
Ye shall not dim the light that streams 
From this celestial mom." 

31st Dined at Mr. Forceythe Wilson's with Emerson 
and Bev. Dr. BartoL* In the aftemoon took to the printer 
the last canto of Paradiso. 

June 1. A lovely, sad day. 

2d. Darley has made some illustrations for 'Evangeline.' 

13th. The last Dante reading. Lowell, Greene, 
Holmes, Howells, Fumees, and F. Wilson. Paradiso 
zxziiL < A very pleasant su|qper, which did not break 

^ Mr. Longfellow had purchased and presented to his friend a 
house in East Qieenwioh. 

' Mr. Wilson was a young poet of piomise then in Camfaridgey 
who died soon after. 
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up tail two o^cIock in the momiiig. After it Oieene and 
I sat talking in the studj till three. The day waa dawn- 
ing and the birds singing when we went to bed. 



To O. W. Greene. 

Jnlj 1, 1866. 

Yonr letter reached me yesterday ; and I am glad to 
hear that you are surrounded with the pleasant sounds 
of building a home. Nest-buUding, ship-building, bridge- 
building, house-building, — all pleasant, though sometimes 
noisy! 

I have left the little girls in Portland, where I passed a 
day or two with them ; and, among other things, had a 
sail down Casco Bay through the wooded islands, and 
wished you there. We go to Nahant on the fifth ; and if 
you find the hammering about your ears too bad you must 
take your carpet-bag in hand and run down to see us. 
Bring Fields with you. 

Sumner has gone back to Washington and is now 
simmering in the dust and heat of that incipient city. 
I wish he were free. This relapse is a warning that he 
can no longer work day and night 



JtUy 11. NaharU. Charles sailed from here in the 
yacht "Alice,** with Clark and Stanfield [for a voyage 
aeross the Atlantic in a vessel of fifty tons]. 

August 5. A message by Atlantic cabla The ''Alice'* 
reached the Isle of Wight in nineteen daya 

To O. W. GreefM. 

Nahabv, July SS, 1866. 

It is rather dreary and doleful at Nahant this year, and 
I hope you will soon show; yourself. I do not get much 
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work out of myself here, and enjoy talking on the windy 
verandas more than writing. 

I have been in Portland, since the fire.^ Desolation, 
desolation, desolation I It reminded me of Pompeii, '' that 
sepult city." The old family house was not burned, the 
track of the fire passing just below it. 



To 0. W. Otum. 

Nahabt, July 29, 1866. 

I wish it were possible for you to come now. After 
the middle of August^ A is expecting four of her school- 
girl friends, and we shall be crowded. Bring some new 
chapters of the Biography,' and we will have a quiet and 
delightful interchange of thought on this and many other 
matters ; and I will do my best to make you like Nahant; 
and, as Chaucer says, — 

*^ And ded and qnicke be ever yonn 
Late, erly and at alle hooreB." 

My house is only five minutes walk from the steam- 
boat-landing, and on the same southern shore. Another 
reason for coming soon is the moon I The nights are 
divine. 

Have you Scipio's Dream in English 7 If so, bring it 



September 14 Betumed from Nahant Find on my 
table two books of poems by H. A. Bawes of Trinity, 
Cambridge, intensely Boman Catholia Also a volume of 
poems by Bobert Leighton of Liverpool, very liberal and 
Unitarian. 

^ A fiie wbich on the 4th of July devastated a laige part of the 
city. 

' Mr. Qreene was engaged upon a Life of his grandfaiher. General 
Nathaniel Greene (rf the army of the Bevolution* 
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IGth. After chapel, went to Lowell's. He has nothing 
to do in college now but to lecture. He is at work on a 
political article for the North American. 

18th. In town. Bought sundry articles for Christmas 
presents. There is nothing like being in season. 

19th. Corrected proofs and wrote letters. Dined at 
Mr. Hooper's, to meet Baron Gerolt^ the Prussian Minister, 
a precise old gentleman with a good deal of Prussian 
rigidity. 



To G. W. Cfreene. 

September 28, 1866. 

For the first time in mj life I was this morning stung 
hj a wasp. He alighted on my fore-finger, and without 
provocation whipped put his rapier and gave me such a 
thrust that it has almost paralyzed my hand. The pain 
went to my elbow, and I had a taste of galvanism on the 
tip of my tongue. This being a new experience and a new 
sensation, I record it here, and proceed. 

Your entanglement in the thickets of 1778 is not un- 
like mine at this moment in the tenth canto of Paradiso, 
among the innumerable saints. My Notes on that canto 
will amaze you. They are almost as voluminous as the 
writings of Albertus Magnus, which fill twenty-one vol* 
umes folio. However, I have got through, or nearly so ; 
but have found it pretty hard work to compress Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Francis, and the rest, into their several nut- 
shells. 

Sumner is busy, at work on a lecture which he is to 
deliver on Tuesday next, — and on Tuesday last had only 
begun. What confidence Sumner has in Sumner I I 
would not trust H. W. L. to that amount, nor would you, 
O. W. Q. 
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Ernest will be back in November, for his twenty-first 
birth-day. I hope you will be able to combine that with 
BlBtori 

Let me dose with a blossom from St Bonavaitara. 
^ *" The best perfection of a religious man is to do conunon 
things in a perfect manner. A constant fidelity in small 
thiQgs is a great and heroic virtae." 



October 6. Pftrmenides and Brissus [Paradiso xiiL] 
most wait Listead of writing of them I was obliged to 
go to town. This evening I expect Carl Bosa, Hatton, and 
Mr. Mills to make some music, and one or two friends to 
hear them. 

17th. A beautiful day it is; full of sunshine, and 
all the trees lighted like torches. A stranger called here 
to-day, to see Washington's Headquarters. He asked me 
if Shakespeare did not live somewhere about here. I told 
him I knew no such person in this neighborhood.^ 

19tL Warm and splendid; all the fields and roads 
bordered with red and gold, like an illuminated missaL 

28th. Hepworth Dixon called, and passed an hour this 
afternoon. An ardent temperament and a great talker. 
He is editor of the London Athenseum, which has been 
too full of sneers at us poor outsiders. 
ySOth. Bain at last, and it seems to enjoy itself greatly. 
\ /November 30. The south wind whistling through the 
\ ikeyhole, and roaring over the chimney. I have just 
^finished the last Note to Dante ; eleven in the forenoon. 

December 16. Bayard Taylor came to dinner, and the 
young Comte de Lubersac. After dinner, Norton came in 

^ At another time, a man who came to the house in Portland to 
make some lepaiis, inquired ^ if a Mr. Shakespeare, or some such 
name, was not bom there.' It would appear that to some persons, 
as to Sir Topas, *' a poet is — a poet.** 
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with Baioa M , a young Hollander, who brings me 

an introduction. 



To Charles Sumner. 

December 18, 1866. 
This is a business letter. I want you to take up the 
copyright question, and to introduce a Bill in the Senate, 
providing "^ that any copyright hereafter taken out in Eng- 
land or in any of her colonies, shall be valid in the United 
States, on condition that England will pass a similar law 
in reference to copyright taken out in the United States.** 
This seems to me to cover the whole ground, and to be 
simple and practicable. I wish you would consult Sir 
Frederick Bruce on the subject ; and if you are too busy, or 
have no inclination to move in the matter, can you tell me 
of any one who will? If I were a senator, there is no 
measure with which I should be more eager to associate 
my name. Think upon it and reply. As to limitation of 
time, Vfheai any copyright expired in the country in which 
it was taken out, it should expire in the other. This is 
the best plan I can think of, and I hope you will be 
interested in it^ 

19tL First of the Dante Club meetings for the winter. 

Lowell, Norton, Baron M , Fields. Discussed various 

points in Inferno L ii The Baron is an intelligent and 
agreeable yoimg man, of Scotch ancestry. 

25th. , All holidays and anniversaries are so sad t o me. 
I almost sink under the burden. 

26th. Dante Club. Lowell, Norton, Howells, and 
Fields. 




^ Mr. Sunmer answered that the subject of copyright was before 
the Onnmittee on Foreign Relations, of which he was chaiiman, and 
that he hoped to do something for it. Sir Frederick Bruce was then 
English minister at Washington. He died the next year, in Boston. 
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To Borneo CarUagaUi} 



r 
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/ DxAB SlBy — I have had the honor of recemng jour 
jletter of the 18th inst, with the Diploma and does of 
the Older of SS. Manrizio and Lazzaro. 

If, as an American citizen, a Protestant, and Bepublican, 
I could consistentlj accept such an Order of Knighthood, 
there is no one from whom I would more willinglj receive 
it than from the Bestorer of the Unity of Italj, — a sacred 
cause, which has, and always has had, my most sincere 
and ferrent sympathy. 

I trust, therefore, that you wiU not r^ard it as the 
slightest disrespect either to your Sovereign or to yourself 
if, under these circumstances, I feel myself constrained to 
decline the honor proposed. 

With expressions of great rq;ard and consideration, I 
renudn your obedient servant 

1 Signor Gantsgalli, the Italian Charffi d^affa/im in Waahingtoii, 
had written Mr. Longfellow : '^ It la mj agreeable duty to announce 
to you that his Miyealy the King, my Sovereign, has deigned to con- 
fer upon you, in token of the high esteem in which he hokia your 
talents, the grade of CanalUn in his Order of SS. MAnrinn and 
Lazzaro." To Mr. Sunmer Mr. Longfellow wrote that he ^ did not 
think it appropriate to a Republican and a Protestant to receive a 
Catholic Order of Kni^^thood;" and added, *'I wonder how this 
matter has found vent ; I have tried to keep it secief 
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May 1. Dante Club ; the last of the season. Norton, 
Greene, Howells, Fields, and Whipple. 

4th. Heard Agassiz lecture. He had an introduction 
on the duties of teacher and taught; and made a strong 
protest against the pupil's running ofif with the masters 
ideas and publishing them as his own. Evening, at Nor- 
ton's. Vita Ifuova. A very pleasant evening and supper. 

5th. On my walk met Henry James, who said some y >^ 
pleasant words about the translation of Dante; and after- ^^ 
wards Cogswell, who did the same. 
I 6th. Showed Fields a new sonnet which I wrote last 
/ night, and which is to go into the Purgatory. The Dante 
I work is now all done, — the last word, and the final cor- 
V rections, all in the printer's hands. 

To J. T. Fields. 

May 6, 1867. 

I believe you have my copy of Flaaanan's Dante. Please 
tell me if it be so; for I cannot find it, and must have t^ 
lent it, and I may as w:ell b^in with you as with any 
olSier friend. 

Notwithstanding what you say, the sonnet is poor and 
feebla It stands well enough upon its feet, but it has no 
legs, no body, no souL 
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Poor — — I You must try to get some people to take 
tickets, whether they go to the lectures or not This is a 
real tragedy, and a real charity. 





To Bobert Ferguwn. 

Vaj 8, 1867. 

It was only yesterday that I had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving your charming birthday present^ the Delia Grusca 
edition of the Cammedia, It is a cara giaia, a precious 
jewel of a book, which I value very highly, for its own 
sake and for yours. Tou could not have thought of a 
more acceptable gift ; and I am very much obliged to you 
for it, and for the kind remembrance. 

I suppose that before this time you have received a 
copy of my translation of the If^emo. The second volume 
will be out this month, and the third in June. They will 

be duly sent you, with copies for Miss F and Mr. 

Dayman, which I took the Uberty of having directed to 
your care. The only merit my book has is that it is \ 
exactly what Dante says, and not what the translator 
imagined he might have said if he had been an English- 
man. In other words, while making it rhythmic, I have 
endeavored to make it also as literal as a prose translation. 

We are all well at the Craigie House, and are beginning 
to think what we shaU do this summer. The great point 
is, shall it be Nahant or England ? How it will be settled 
I do not know ; perhaps, by accident or fate, — certainly, 
by Providence. 



11th. Went with the girls down tiie harbor in the 
steam revenue cutter Pawtuxet, to the outer light, and the 
outer islands — the Brewsters. Professors Peirce, Agassiz, 
and Goodwin were of the party ; Judge Bussell the C!ol- 
lector, and Captain Hockley, of the China, the English 
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steamer. Betoiniiig, we stopped near the school-ship, 
which was crowded with boys, all singing an evening 
hymn. Then they manned the yards and gave us three 
cheers, which we returned. A very striking sight Then 
we went on board the China; and so ended a day of great 
delight to the girls, which they will not soon forget, — 
particularly the jolly captain's ciy for beer: ''Steward, 
some heah ; I 'm dying for some hwh." 



To Ferdinand Freiliffrath. 

May 24^ 1867. 

Of late years I have almost given up writing letters ; 
and when one gets out of the habit of doing a thing, it 
becomes difficult. 

From time to time, as I have published a book in 
London, I have never failed to tell EouUedge to send a 
copy to yon. I hope he has always done so ; and that you 
have received the Wayside Inn, the Flower de Luce, and 
lastly, the translation of the Divina Comffiedia, of which 
two volumes have been published, and the third wOl 
appear in Juna 

I hope, my dear Freiligrath, that we shall some day 
meet again; and I wish it could be on the Rhine. I 
always remember oar last evening at St. Gear, when we 
paced to and fro on the banks of the river till near mid- 
night ; and all that we said. I have always loved you, 
and never for a moment has my feeling abated or changed. 
I beg you to write me about yourself, about your dear 
wife, about your dear children. 

Of what I have been through, during the last six years, 
I dare not venture to write even to you ; it is almost too 
much for any man to bear and live. I have taken refuge 
in this translation of the Divine Comedy, and this may 
give it perhaps an added interest in your sight. 
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28tL Agassiz's birthday. Pass the evening with him. 
He is sixty years old. 

JwM L Went with Fields to see Story's bust of 
Browning the poet, at Mr. Dana's in Arlington Street 
Very good ; but not so good as that of Mrs. Browning by 
the same artist In the evening went to hear some music 
at the Music HalL Mr. Thayer played. We sat in the 
twilight, some fifty of us, on the platform, under Beet- 
hoven's statue, without lights in the gathering dark- 
ness, and listened for an hour or two. It was vezy 
impressive. 

2d. Another lovely day ; the lilacs all in bloom and 
tossing in the wind. Agassiz calls and sits half an hour. 
In the afternoon. Parsons the poet and translator of Danta 
We have a talk about theories of translation. 

4th. I met in the street an Irish mason, whom I have 
seen now and then about new houses. I wished him good 
morning, and joining me he said, " I am gkd to speak to 
a poet I have meself a brother in the Port, who is a 
drunkard and a poet" 

5th. Bought books; some for the Portland library, 
some for mysell In the afternoon Captain Dixon from 
Kidderminster called with a letter from Elihu Burritt 
Then Dana, with Mr. Jennings, the New York correspond- 
ent of the London Times, and his wife, a beautiful young 



6th. A perfect day. An excellent lecture from Lowell, 
on Shakespeare. Then Sophocles calls to say that he 
would to-morrow bring out Mr. Bangeb^, the Greek En- 
voy, to see me. 

8th. Bead Sumner^s speech on Alaska, or Bussian 
and Galderon's La Vida es Suefia 
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To 0. W. Cwrtu. 

Jnne 13, 1867. 

It was very pleasant to see your handwriting last even- 
ing ; the next best thing to seeing yotusell At T/s dinner 
we missed you very much ; the only skeleton there was 
yonr vacant chair. Kensett I found quite unchanged 
after so many years that I have not met him ; just as 
sweet and sound as ever ; and his voice murmuring on in 
its old pleasant undertone, like a hidden brook. 

Perhaps you will infer from this last elaborate sentence 
that my letter is meant for an autograph, and that I have 

Mrs. in my eye. Not in the least I have this 

morning made my peace with her, or hope I have, by 
writing to her in answer to a note received some time ago, 
and by me neglected. Therefore you need not send this. 

We are all well here, and begin to think of Nahant. 
I wish there were any chance of seeing you there this 
summer. Gould we persuade you to come, if we tried? 



18th. Mr. Boutledge, my London publisher, came to 
lunch. A sturdy, blue-eyed. North Country gentleman. 
We had much talk of books and the book-trade. Dined 
with Agassiz, to meet Senhor Azumbaja, the Brazilian 
Minister. 

19tL Siimner dined with me; and we went to the 
Palfreys' ; then strolled through the college grounds and 
sentunentalized. 

20th. There was a beautiful wedding to-day; the 
chimes ringing, as if Cambridge were still a village. This 
and the lovely June weather made a very pleasant occa- 
sion. <~j /I 
. ^^^...-SBtL The Paradise published to-day. And so endeth I * I , /y * 
tx'^fche Divine Comedy ! Greene arrives in the evening, and I i ^ 
we celebrate the occasion with a little supper. ^^^...^''^ 



. I 
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27tlL A rainy day. Bead Mrs. Badcliffe's novel, the 
Bomanoe of the Forest Was this the sensation novel of 
the last generation ? How feeble it seems I 

Jvly 1. Greene departs for home, and so ends a short 
but pleasant visit What cheer there is in the &ce of an 
old friend I 

8tL Ndhamt. Bead Erckmann-Chatrian's pretty novel, 
Le BloeuB. There is a great charm about the style ; very 
simple and sweet in tone. Always, even in depicting war, 
he preaches the gospel of peace. 

9tlL Beading over Arioeto's Orlando FwrioBo. 'Esaj, % j 
elegant narrative, and prodigality of strange adventure; 
but it is verse rather than poetry, after alL 

14th. The Bev. Mr. preached a sermon against 

Liberal Christianity. He seems to prefer the ilUberaL 

ISth. Dip into the Greek Anthology ; the most mel- 
ancholy of books, with an odor of dead garlands about it 
Voices from the grave, cymbals of Bacchantes, songs of 
iQve, sighs, groans, prayers, — all mingled together. I never 
read a book that made me sadder. 

August 1. Fields and Mrs. F. came with Mr. White, 
Ftesidait of the new Cornell University, to dine. 

2d. A foggy morning; and the lasey sea heaving in 
with a low wash, wai^, on the rocks. The sun begins to 
break through the mist There are few things so beau- 
tiful as the dearing of the fog. I will go down and 
watch it 

To John Neal. 

Augost 2| 1867. 

I had the pleasure of receiving your letter yesterday, 
and am very happy to get your hearty approval of my 
attempt to tell the exact truth of Dante. A great many 
people think that a translation ought not to be too faith- 
ful ; that the writer should put hiimdf into it as well as 
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his original ; that it should be Homer and Co., or Dante 
and Co. ; and that what the foreign author reallj says 
should be falsified or modified, if thereby the smoothness 
of the verse can be improved. On the contrary I main- 
tain — and am delighted that you agree with me — that 
a translator, like a witness on the stand, should hold up 
his right hand and swear to " tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the trutL" You, who all your life 
long have been fighting for the truth in all things, with- 
out fear or favor, could not, I am sure, think otherwise. 



To Ferdina/nd FreiligrcUlL 

Nahaht, Augiut 12, 1807. 

I have received and read with great eagerness and 
pleasure your three letters, in which you give me exactly 
the kind of information I wanted about yourself and your 
family ; so that I feel now as if I really knew your chil- 
dren as well as you and your wife. I have read also with 
the deepest interest the several accounts, in the paper and 
pamphlet you were so kind as to send, of the honors done 
you in your native country. 

The whole movement seems to be a national one ; and 
I am delighted to see the German heart thus warm to- 
wards you. I can well imagine that some indiscreet 
individual may do or say something now and then which 
will not be exactly pleasant ; but the whole movement is 
so honorable to you and to all concerned in it, and so spon- 
taneous and universal that you ought to accept it with 
joy. 

You are called back to your countiy as Dante wished 
to be to his, — by acclamation. It is your coronation. 
How well you deserved it, it is not needful for me to 
say. • • • 
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Yerj carious and interestmg is jour diacimioii of that 
favorite metre of Bimia ; and your concliision is doubtJeas 
p^ectlj ooiiect It came into Scotland with Fxench 
daiet, and both became eqnall j popolaz. Veiy ^miiMiig 
and clererlj done aie those lines on deaning jour stud j. 
I sympathize with yon, as I suppose ereiy bookish man 
must But not eveiy one gets his sonows so well 
song. 

No doubt, after a while yon will giayitate back to the 
Continent. 

I do not wholly despair of meeting you again on the 
Bhine, though I confess the chances at present are some- 
what against it 

* 

22d Galled on Agassiz, and found him busy dissecting 
a huge skate. Intolerable fishy odor in his room. 

23d Wakened at six by singing of sailors, and look- 
ing out of the window saw the Alice ^ at her moorings. 
All landed safe for break&st. 

26th. Sail down to Manchester in the Alice, with 
all the family, to visit the Danaa. Pace the sands with 
the old poet. Leave £. and A. behind to make a visit. 

28tL I miss the little girls very much; though W. 
and his sister are here to take their placa 

30th. Went down to Manchester with Fields. Oh, 
quaint, quiet little sea-side village ! Bambled through its 
streets with Mr. and Mrs. F., and climbed the rocks, and 
then home to dinner at their pleasant house, where I 
found Dr. Bartol and his wife, and Johnson the artist, and 
others. Drove to Dana's for the children. 

Sq)tember 2. A bright morning. The sea v^y calm, 
sending up along the rocks and beaches a long, low respi- 
ration : — 

^ Mr. T. G. Appleton'a yacht 
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^ secondo che per aacoltare 
Non avea pianto, nut che di soepiri 
Che Tania etema facevan tremare."^ 

20tlL Betum home. Sail up to Boston in the " Alice/' 
and walk out to Cambridge in the evening. 

24tL Forenoon, attended the funeral of Sir Frederick 
Bruce, the British Minister. In the afternoon go to 
Portland. 

29th. Mr. Macmillan, the English publisher, and Pro- 
fessor Child dine with me. After dinner Lowell and 
Fields come in. We sit out, in the lovelj weather, till 
sunset 

October 1. Give the morning to business. In the even- 
ings go to hear Emerson lecture on * Eloquence." Then a 
supper at Fields's, where Mr. Macmillan is staying. Mr« 
and Mrs. Emerson, Agassiz, Dr. Holmes, Lowell, Wendell 
PhiUips. 

2d. Dine with Sumner for the last time in the old 
house (in Hancock Street, Boston). At sunset, walk 
across the bridge with Sumner, and take leave of him at 
the end of it 

13tL Had good Mr. Folsom to dine with us. He 
grows old; it is like a summer sunset fading away. 

14tL Bev. K Hale came out with Newman Hall, the 
popular preacher. Go into town in the evening to hear 
him spedc at the Music Hall, on ''The Belations between 
England and America during the Late War.** He made 
out a very good case for England, and kept his immense 
audience interested for two hours. 

^ There, in so &r as I had power to hear, 
Were LunentationB none, but only aighB 
That tremulous made the ererlastiiig air. 

Ifrflamo iv. 25. 
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From A. P. Stanley. 

Dbaiobbt, WssnoNBTKB, Oct. 16, 1867. 
Mt deab Sib, — You will pardon me, although a 
stranger personally, in writing to express to you, in case 
it has not already been said by some other and nearer 
member of the family, how deeply was valued and felt 
your last tribute to the memory of Sir Frederick Bruce in 
attending the funeral ceremony in Boston. We had heard 
from him how much he had enjoyed his intercourse with 
you. We little thought that tiie next time we should 
hear of you in connection with him would be in the tidings 
that your venerable presence would be honoring his mem- 
ory in death. It is the hardest of all tasks to believe at 
such a moment that "celestial benedictions assume this 
dark disguise." Yet as we stood in Dunfermline Abbey, 
where his remaius are laid beside his brother Bobert's, and 
within the same walls that contain the burial-place of his 
royal ancestors, I would fain hope that 

** Amid these earthly damps, 
What seem to us bat aad, fdnereal tapen 
May be Heaven's distant lamps." 

My dear wife, his beloved sister, begs me to ask you to 
accept the enclosed likeness of that old church, so dear to 
her race. He lies under the projecting transept which 
has been built against the ancient edifice. 

Once more let me ask you to forgive this intrusion, and 
to receive this assurance of gratitude for this last service 
from one who has often felt how much he owed to you 
for the expression of thoughts which bind together our 
two countries by the best of all possible bonds. 

Yours sincerely, 

Arthub p. Statist. 
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ITUi. Walk up to Norton's. He ihows me some of 
Tumef s sketches, — originals, which he has just received 
from Snskin. 

26th. At the dub dinner, many strangexs. Among 
them. Lord Amberley, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Y ogelL Lord A. 
is son of Earl Bossell Mr. H. is in the Colonial Office ; I 
asked him to dinner to-morrow. Mr. V. is a Frenchman, 
living in Brazil, who has come to Cambridge to translate 
Agassiz's new book on Brazil. 

Nov€7nher 2. The foneral of Governor Andrew^ whom 
all men delight to honor. 

6tlL Ticknor and Fields give a beantifol banquet at 

the Union Glnb, in honor of Uie Dwifut Commedid trans- 

^ lation. Among other gnests, B. H. Dana, of the Old 

Onaid of literature; Dr. Hayes, the Arctic explorer ; Lord 

Amberley, eta^ 

14th. Lord and Lady Amberley dined with me. Had 
Agassiz to meet them. In the evening, drove to the 
Observatory. 

20th. Dined with Dr. Holmes. On my way, stopped 
at the Parker House to see Dickens Qust arrived from 
England], whom I found very well and most cordial It 
was right pleasant to see him agaiu, after so many years, 
— twenty-five I He looks somewhat older, but is as elastic 
and quick in his movement as ever. At Holmes's we had 
the Earl of Camperdown, Lord Morley, and Mr. Cowper ; 
all very agreeable gentlemen. 

21st. Young Holmes called with Lord C, who brings 
me a letter from Motley, and whom I like very much. 
Dined with Fields, — a dinner of welcome to Dickens. 

22d. In town. Passed through the Public Garden, 
and saw Story's stetue of Everett^ which is good. In the 
evening Dickens came out to a little supper. 

1 During dinner, a lovd^ wreath of choice flowen was brought 
him, Izom lin. Fuld% Mrs. Btowei and Lady Ambeiley. 
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28tlL Thanksgiviiig-daj. Dickens came oat to a quiet 
family dinner. 

29tlL In the afternoon Agassiz came to read ns the 
sheets of his closing chapters on Brazil 

December 2. A snow-storm, stopping at noon. Dickens's 
first Reading. We all went ; a pleasant moonlight drive. 
A triumph for Dickens. It is not reading exactly, but 
acting; and quite wonderful in its way. He gave the 
Christmas Carol and the *" Trial," from Pickwick. The old 
judge was equal to Dogberry. 

5th and 6th. Dickens's Headings. 

January 1, 1868. The new year begins with a snow- 
storm. £. had, in the evening, a girl and boy party, with 
music, and dancing, and supper; very charming. 

2d. A call from my old pupil and successor at Bruns- 
wick, Professor Goodwin, now of Philadelphia. A pleasant 
talk of old times. 

To Charles Swmner. 

Jannxsj 12, 1868. 

What a beautiful thing is silence! and yet one may 
carry it a great deal too tax. For instance, I have not yet 
answered your Christmas greeting, and it is past Twelfth- 
nightl I will not wish you a happy New Year ; only a 
happier one. That, I am sure, is possible ; and from the 
depth of my heart I wish it may be yours. 

I am seriously meditating a flight to Europe in the 
spring or early summer. First to England, then to the 
Continent. I think I can accomplish it ; and it would do 
me great good, mentally and bodily. 

Dickens has been, and is still, triumphant. His read* 
ings — or recitations, rather — are wonderful to hear and 
see. Sergeant Buzfuz's argument to the jury in "^Bardell 
vs. Pickwick," would delight you. In what raptures our 
dear Felton would be, were he now alive ! 



J 
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To Miss F . 

Jannaiy 24, 1868. 

Your lettOTS about the Dante were altogether the 
pleaaantest that have come to me from England on the 
subject I am indeed verj glad that you liked the trans- 
lation. I hold that the primary object of all translation 
f is to tell us exactly what a foreign author says; while 
many others think that a translator may take all kinds of 
liberties with his original 

. . . Our winter here has been rather cold and solitaiy, 
and quite uneventful, save in the advent of Mr. Dickens. 
His readings have enlivened us; and are, as you know, 
wonderful in their way, and very interesting. I presume 
you have heard him, and it is not necessary to enlaige 
upon that topic 

When the weather is dull and cold, we talk of going to 
Europe in the spring. When it grows milder, we are con- 
tent to stay at home and avoid the troubles of travelling, 
repeating the German prov^b, — 

*^ Osten nnd Westen, 
Za Haiis am beaten. " 

A fortnight on board an Atlantic steamer is not an ex- 
hilarating subject of contemplation. 

In speaking of Dickens, I ought to have added that in 
all the cities where he has read, he has been received with 
great enthusiasm; and the popularity of his works was 
never greater in America than now. This puts to flight 
the fears and surmises of those who thought there was 
still some lurking grudge against him here, on account of 
his American Notes and Martin Chuzzlewit The result 
of his coming here is a great triumpL When I listen to 
Dickens, I always think how Felton would have enjoyed 
these readings ; for he was one of the most constant and 
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ardent admiien of the great novelist ; and his wide sym- 
pathies made it possible tar him to appreciate and enjoy 
all varieties of character. We still mourn for Felton. 

I hope you have no brother nor friend in the Abyssinian 
expedition. From this distance it looks like a forlorn piece 
of work, which one woold like to see well ended. 



29th. Took np my New England Tragedy, to remodel 
ii^ Wrote a fresh scene. 

30th. Bemodelled and versified the first scene of act L 
of the Tragedy. There is good material in it^ if I can 
fashion it 

Fsbruarif 4 I have worked pretty steadily on the 
Tragedy; rewriting it from the beginning. Owen came 
in the afternoon, bringing Mr. M. of Salem, Mr. Fiy of 
England, — descended from the Quakeress, Mrs. Fry. He 
gave me a photograph of her, — from a portrait, of course. 

lOtL Went to town, for the first time for a fortnight 
The Tragedy is finished. I have worked steadily on it, 
for it took hold of me, — a kind ol possession. Evening at 
Professor Horsford's, to meet Senator Morgan of New 
York, who is versed in Indian afEedrs. 

lltL The day is dark and dreary. A letter from 
Sumner, which is also dark and dreaiy. Evening at T.'s, 
where were some beautiful tableaux ; and the most beau- 
tiful was M. L as a "portrait by Copley." 

12tL Having finished the Tragedy of the Quakers, I 
now design another, on Witchcraft 

14tL Bead John Neal's Bachel Dyer, a tale of Witch- 
craft Some parts very powerful I am overwhelmed 
with unanswered letters. 

15th. Wrote a scene of the new tragedy. I think I 
shall call it ' Giles Corey of the Salem Farms.' A homely 

^ It wu at first written in proM, and a few copies were printed. 
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name; so is the subject It is taking hold of me power- 
fuUj. 

18tL Wrote two scenes, — one of them the trial scene. 
If this possession lasts, I shaU soon finish the work. 

19th. 'Ootton Mather in his Study;' mostly in his 
own words.^ 

To J. T. Fidds. 

Febmsiy 19^ 1868. 

I am delighted with Mrs. Fields's kind remembrance 
and invitation for the 27th. And if I have not accepted 
it sooner, attaibute it only to one thing; namely, that 
since I saw you I have been possessed by an angel — or a 
demon — to write another tragedy, which has absorbed 
me for a time, and is now half finished. So I have two 
to show you instead of one, — an awful consideration I 

Tom Appleton has been here to-day, and tells me that 
you are expecting Dickens this evening. I shall be de- 
lighted to sup with you, as I always auL To have a 
Dickens Beading, and a supper tQo» will make a great 
holiday* 

Please do not say a word to anybody about the Trage- 
I want that kept a secret for the present. 



2l8t There seems to be a witch element in the air. As 
I walked down to the Square this morning, I saw a great 
placard on a fence, with a pictura It was the advertise- 
ment of a new sensation-stoiy, — The Witch Proof; or, 
the Hunted Maid of Salem. 

24th, 25th. Dickens Beading [the second series]. 

27tlL My birthday. Evening, Dickens read the Carol, 
and *' Boots at the Holly-Tree Inn.'' Then there was a 
supper at Fields's, in honor of the day I Dickens wrote 
me a nice letter on the occasion. 

^ Thia Bo«fiie wag omitted in piinting. 
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From Charles Dickens. 

BoBTON, Febmaiy 27, 1868. 

Mt DBAS Longfellow, — I wish you from my deepest 
heart many, many happy returns of this day, — a precious 
one to the dvilized world, — and all earthly happiness 
and prosperity. Grod bless you, my dear friend I I hope 
to welcome you at Gad's Hill this next summer, and to 
give you the heartiest reception that the undersigned vil- 
lage blacksmith can strike out of his domestic anvil 

Dolby will report that I have been terrifying him by 
sneezing melodiously for the last half-hour. The moment 
there is a fall from the sky, this national catarrh gives 
me an extra grip. I dare not come to Fields's to-night, 
having to read to-morrow ; but you shall in my flowing 
cups (or sneezes) be especially^ remembered after to-night's 
reading. 

Even your imagination cannot conceive how admir- 
u^gl7> tenderly, and truly, 

Ever your affectionate Charles DiCEJBKa 

From B. H, JDarka^ Jr. 

Febrnaiy 28, 1868. 

My dear Mr. Longfellow, — I regretted extremely 
that I could not join the circle that honored your birthday 
last night at Fields's. It was in my heart to go, but Dr. 
Langmaid tells me that I have a little bronchitis ; and as 
I must speak in the House, I must not expose myself, 
and must keep early hours, and the like. . . . 

Mrs. Dana and I regretted my hard fate, at home, and 
thought what your birthday had been for letters, for 
American letters, and especially for your friends, — among 
whom we hope always to be. 

With the best wishes for the year to come. 

Tours faithfully, Richard H. Dana, Jr- 
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29tlL All this week, have done little or nothing on 
the Tragedj. And I hoped to have finished it before mj 
birthday. A. and I dined with Dickens at the Parker 

House, — a grand banquet given by him to Mrs. F . 

We were eighteen in aU. 

March 2. At the rooms of the Historical Society, to 
look over King James's Daemonologie. After my return 
I finished the Tragedy. 

3d. Betouch it here and there, and fill up gaps. 

4th. Gave a dinner to Dickens. 

To CharleB Sumner, 

March 9, 1868. 

I have been so very busy, and so much driven to and 
fro by visitors and various things, that I have not had 
time to write you for a long whUa 

In the month of February I wrote two tragedies in 
verse, — one on the persecution of the Quakers in Boston, 
which I had sketched out before [and indeed written and 
printed in prose] ; and another, entirely new, on the 
Salem Witchcraft Please say nothing of this ; as I may 
never publish them, and can hardly yet form an opinion 
of them, they are so fresh from my mind. 

The European expedition is taking shape. We are 
going at the end of May, — probably in the '' Sussia," on 
the 27th. I do not like the breaking up of home and 
drifting about the Old World ; but I suppose it is for the 
best I hope to collie back better in body and mind. I 
need a good shaking up, and expect to get it 

I am sorry, very sorry, that I cannot run on to Wash- 
ington to see you before I go ; but there is no chance of 
that, I fear. 

Thanks for your Speech. I liked it greatly. 

Gkx)d-night God bless you. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

LBCTER8 AHD JOUBKAIfc 
1868-1869. 

A FEW letters and two bits of diaiy, written 
during Mr. Longfellow's last visit to Europe, are 
here given. 

Sta^hov HonL, Yobk, June 19, 1868. 

We reached York with great comfort, at 6.35 to the 
minute. I hope you were as fortunate in reaching Gar- 
lisla We had not left the station when the train came 
in from Leeds, bringing all the rest of the party. Ernest 
came yesterday. We all stop at this hotel, which is a 
veiy good one ; even more, — an excellent one. Our 
drawing-room window looks out upon the cathedral 

That cathedral I If I said my say about it^ you would 
think me sixteen, instead of sixty. So I will be silent. 

To-morrow we go to Matlock and Bowsley, where we 
pass Sunday. On Monday or Tuesday, to Malvern ; and 
trust to meet you there, to make the tour of Stratford, 
Eenilworth, etc 

In great haste, with much love from my darlings. 

To Mrs. J. T. Fields. 

BovcHTTBOH, July Id, 1668. 
This letter is dated from your favorite hotel in the Isle 
of Wight, and from parlor No. 4, with a glimpse of flowers, 
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hedges, and tope of trees in the hollow, and of the bine sea 
beyond. * This is litezallj my fiist day of rest ; and I, as 
you see, have not gone to church with all the others of my 
party, but am here writing with hotel ink and a barbarous 
pen. 

We came last night from Freshwater, where we had 
passed two happy days with Tennyson, — not at his house, 
but mostly with him. He was very cordial, and very 
amiable ; and gave up his whole time to u& At Farring- 
ford your memory is fresh and fragrant 

Since landing in England I have not had one leisure 
moment I cannot describe to you the overwhelming 
hospitality with which I have been greeted, and will not 
attempt it From liverpool we went to the Lakes ; then 
to Caxlisla Then I swooped down to Cambridge, where I 
had a scarlet gown put upon me, and the students shouted 
" Three cheers for the red man of the West" Then I 
went to York, and down through Derbyshire to London, 
where I stayed a fortnight and saw everybody, from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to , ' 

I do not mean to palm this off upon you as a letter. 
It is only a word to tell you where I am, and to thank 
you for your and Fields's joint letter, duly received in 
London. 

I and my girls passed a pleasant Sunday at (Jad^s Hill. 

To 0. W. Oreme. 

Shakklih, Isli ov Wight, July SI, 1868. 
I write you this from a lovely little thatch-roofed inn, 
all covered with ivy, and extremely desirable to the tired 
American traveller. Opposite the door is a new fountain, 
for which I have been requested to write an inscription ; 
and our windows look down upon the quaintest little 
village you ever saw.* It is all like a scene on the stage. 
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The landladj is a poitly dame ; the head-waiter, a red- 
faced ALsatian ; and when the chambennaid appears, you 
expect she will sing instead of speak. 

Such are our smroundings. We are all well, and all 
hot, the thermometer being at 84° in the shade. To-mor- 
row we take steamer from Dover to the Continent 

In England I have been most heartily welcomed ; and 
in London almost killed with kindness. The number of 
letters I have had to answer is incredible, which is the 
reason I have not written you sooner. I have seen almost 
everybody I most cared to see in England, and now am 
quite ready for the Continent. I think of you often, and 
often envy you your quiet study, while I am so banged 
about in the heat 

To Charles SuntTier. 

Shanklin, July 21, 1868. 

If jou have been in Shanklin, and stopped at HoUier's, 
you will know exactly where we are, and how we are. 
Last night I slept for the first time under a roof of thatch. 
It is very rural, and extremely pleasant In fine, this is 
one of the quietest and loveliest places in the kingdom ; 
and at last I get a moment of leisure to write to you, 
which I have not had befora 

And now I know hardly where to b^in, or what to 
say. London was very hot, and very hurried. I was 
whirled about from morning to night, without rest You 
remember how it is, in the season. The Argylls were most 
kind, in all way& From the Duchess I received a very 
cordial letter at Malvern, and I had my first London 
breakfast with them. I need not say that of you they 
retain the most affectionate remembrance. 

I cannot tell you of all the people I lunched and dined 
with. Lord Stanhope and all his family were particularly 
kind. So were the Gladstones, — so was everybody. 
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To J. T. Fidcb. 

LuQAHO^ Angost 23, 1866. 

I write you, much to mj own surprise (not to mention 
f yours), from this lovely laka We came here by one of 
those lucky accidents of travel into which unseen postilions 
drive us. We went to Hospenthal, meaning to cross the 
Furca and go down the valley of the Bhone to Yevey. 
But finding the road over the Furca broken by rain and 
river, we came over the St (rothard, and through Bel- 
linzona to this place, — a beautiful two days' drive through 
\ the valley of the Ticino, the Yal Tremola, Yal Levantina, 
Yal d'Agno. Ah, me, how charming it was, and is, and 
ever will be ! 
. Delightful it is to be once more in Italy. I already 
feel the fascination of the old Siren ; and if it were later 
in the season I would not turn back. As it is, in a day or 
two we are going over the Simplon to resume the broken 
route of the Bhone valley. But it is really too pleasant 
here to think of going anywhere elsa You remember this 
Hdtel du Pare, once a convent The very chambermaids 
look like nuns, or the ghosts of nuns. The lapping of 
the water under the windows, and the view of Lake and 
mountains, will make the ''charges moderate," whatever 
they may be. 

To make you more unhappy than you already are, I 
must not forget to mention a dish of fresh figs beside the 
inkstand as I write, and a boat with an awning, full in 
sight, waiting under a willow-tree to take us across the 
laka It is such a surprise to me to be here that I enjoy 
it more than anything else we have seen. The old familiar 
places saddened me. 

And now for business. Please publish the New Eng- 
land Tragedies on Saturday, October 10. That is the day 
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I have agreed npon 'mtii Bontledge, ^th whom I have 
made a very good arrangement Tanchnitz will publish 
on the same day. 

I have so many, many things to tell yon that there 
would be no end ; therefore there shall be no beginning. 
Among them is Tennyson's reading ' Boadicea' to me at 
midnight A memorable night I 

To J. T. Fiddi. 

YwTMT, September 6, 1868. 

I do not like your idea of calling the Tragedies 
'' sketches." They are not sketches, and only seem so at 
first because I have studiously left out all that could im- 
pede the action. I have purposely made them simple and 
direct [John] Forster, with whom I left the proof-sheets 
in London, to be made over to Boutledge, writes as 
follows : — 

"Tour Tragedies are veiy beautiful, — beauty every- 
where subduing and chastening the sadness; the pic- 
tures of nature in delightful contrast to the sorrowful 
and tragic violence of the laws ; truth and unaSectedness 
everywhere. I hardly know which I like best ; but there 
are things in * Giles Corey ' that have a strange attractive- 
ness for ma" This to encourage you. 

It is a novel and pleasant sensation to publish a book 
and be so far away from all comment and criticism of 
newspapers. As to anybody's ''adapting" these Trage- 
dies for the stage, I do not like the idea of it at all. Pre- 
vent this, if possible. I should, however, like to have the 
opinion of some good actor — not a sensational actor — on 
that point I should like to have Booth look at them. 

I wrote you last from Lugano. From that pleasant 
place we went to one stLQ pleasanter ; namely, Cadenabbia 
on the Lake of Como. That was Italy I and as lovely as 
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. Italy can be when she tries. The dimate is deUcions; 
/ neiUier hot nor cold, but delightfoUy tempered ^th all 
the elements necessary to make a climate perfect Not 
an inseet to be seen or heard 1 and a gentle breath of air 
stirring up or down the lake all day long, — no more than 
a large fan would make.' No carriage-road leads to 
Cadenabbia,^ — only a foot-way, along the borders of the 

/ lake, between it and many villaa It is directly opposite 
Bellagio, but is more beautiful and more desirable. It 
was very difficult to get away. Going there for one night, 
we stayed a weeL From there we went to the Villa 
d'Este, near Como; thence bcxobb to Luino on Lago 
Maggiore, and by steamer to Baveno. From Baveno to 
Duomo d' Ossola ; and over the Simplon, through the val- 
ley of the Bhone, to this place. You know the road, and 
you know Yevey and the H6tel Monnet But do you 
know Cadenabbia? 

After all, nothing quite equals the sea-breeze of Nahant 
and Manchester in the heat of summer. This to comfort 
you. 

To J. T. Fields. 

HdnL Windsor, Rub db Rivou, Pabib, October 18^ ISSS. 

When in London, last week, I sent from the Langham 
Hotel a box of books and papers to your care. I hope 
they will pass the custom-house without duty, being only 
presentation copies of books, and odds and ends which 
accumulated on my hands in London and were left there. 
\ Here in Paris, I have made a pretty laige collection of 
books. 

I was three days in London.' I saw Burlingame, who 
was looking well, and took a quiet view of the opposition 

1 One has since been made from Menaggia 
* He bad mn over to flecue the copyright on the New England 
TragedisB. 

8 
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to his missioii manifested by the English papers. I saw 
also Bandmann the tragedian, who expressed the liveliest 
interest in what I told him of the Tragedies. 

20th. Bandmann writes me a nice letter about the 
Tragedies, but says they are not adapted to the stage. So 
we will say no more about that for the present 

21st I have left my letter open for a day, in the hope 
of finding time to write more. But the busy idleness of 
Paris is too much for me ; and " days are lost lamenting 
yer lost days.'' Yesterday I went to visit the old Bue du 
^Fouarre (Paradiso x., note 137). When you come to 
Paris you must not &kil to see it, as it is one of the oldest 
streets. I shall bring home a picture of it^ as an illustra- 
tion to our Landscape Danta 

I have seen Charles Brunei, the translator of 'Evan- 
geline;' and Provost Paradol, a good writer on politics; 
and Sainte-Beuve. My visit to him I shall give you in 
detail when we meet Lamartine I have not seen. He 
is ill, and Ruling fast, they say. My chief amusement in 
Paris is buying books and seeing some comedy of Moli&re 
at the Th^fttre Fran^aia. We have very pleasant rooms, 
looking upon the Tuileries gardens, — airy and sunny. 

To J. R ZofffelL 

Hdnoi dill' Arno, Flobbkcb, November 89, ISSS. 

My first act in Florence was to read your letter; my 
second is to answer it and return the petition signed. I 
will write to Sumner to-day. 

We arrived last night from Bologna, by the railway 
over and through the Apennines, with forty-five tunnels. 
A soft moonlight night, with glimpses of valley and river 
and town ; very beautiful 

We are sumptuously lodged in a palace on the Lung^ 
Arno, within a stone's throw of the Ponte Vecchio. My 
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bedroom, looldng over the river, is thirty-three feet by 
thirty, and high in proportion. I feel as if I were sleep- 
ing in some public square, — that of the Oran Duca, for 
instance, with the David and the Perseus looking at me. 
I was there this morning before breakfast; so that I taiilj 
woke up there, and rubbed my eyes and wondered if I 
were awake or dreaming. 

I congratulate you upon having passed the fever of a 
Presidential election. But this was one in which I should 
like to have had a hand. I am sorry not to have voted. 

Appleton left us at Genoa, and went with Ernest to 
Naples by sea, in search of the eruption of Vesuvius. 
I hope they got there in season, but doubt it We came 
on by Piacenza,* Parma, and Bologna. Ah, how I wish 
we could have a Memorial Hall [in Cambridge] after the 
model of the old University at Bologna 1 If we built only 
one side of the quadrangle at first, it would be enough 
for our day. Do you remember it? A noble building, 
with all its memorials of professors and students. 

JoumaL 

SorrmUOy March 25, 1869. Six sunless wiadows looking 
out on a sunless sea, — such is our welcome atXa Sirena. 
I remember the old English song, — 

" He that the Siren's hair would win 
la moeilj straogled ia the tide." 

But the Siren sings sweetly at dinner. The dining-room 
is like a vast bird-cage. There is a marvellous dock in it^ 
and the dinner excellent. 

26tlL We walk betweoi the showers through the nar- 
row streets of this picturesque old town. In the market- 
place " Antonio della piccola Marina ** smiles upon us and 
offers his boat for Capri; and in competition Salvatore 
suggests donkeys for MJassa. The rain answers, No 1 



I 
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k no weather for Oapii or for Maasa. In Uie eyaning, a 
gloomy pEOoesaion with torchea, and a wiMiderful wooden 
image of Chiiat caiiiad on a bier. The Sonentinea are 
very fond of thia image. It waa made by an unknown 
atianger, who took lefage in the ohurch, haying eommit* 
ted some unknown crime. ^ No one,*" say the Sorzentines, 
"not eyen the most learned lawyers in Naples, can tell of 
what wood it is made"* 

27th. A brighter day. We change our quarters from 
the Sirena to the Villa Nardi» which has ample garden- 
terraces oyerlooking the sea» hundreds of feet plumb down. 
Part of the morning we give to buying the beautiful wood- 
work, the legni intarsi of Sorrento. In the eyening read 
in Miss Eayanagh'a Two Sicilies, the description of her 
stay in Sorrento. 

29th. After a night of storm, a day of alternate doud 
and sunshine. The sea blue, and across the sea Yesuyius, 
with his white plume of smoke flattened by the wind» 
and behind Yesuyius the Appenines coyered with snow. 

^Eyen as the snow among the living zaften 
Upon the back of Italj eongeaU, 
Blown on and drifted by Sclayonian winds." 

After breakfast made an excursion to Conti Fontanella 
on the mountain-ridge back of the town, — Ernest and I 
on foot, and flye of our ladies on flye donkeys, named 
respectiyely Monaoa, Maccaroni, Masantonio, Cardinale, 
and Secatella. From the summit a fine yiew. A good 
three hours' walk. 

80th. The terrace of the YiUa Kardi, hanging over 
the sea, is protected by a parapet breast-high, with fre- 
quent embrasures or openings with iron railings, like 
balconiaa. The parapet is adorned with painted busts 
of terra cotta. A stairway of stone, partly under the ter- 
race, partly on the face of the oliflT, leads down to the 
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beach; and from windows in the covered gallery painted 
terra-cotta heads lean out» as if enjoying the view and 
conversing together. I should like to note down their 
imaginary conversations. 

31st A bright^ beantifal day which we devote to the 
Island of Oapri, going merrily over in a six-oared galley 
under the gcddance of ''Antonio della piccola Muina." 
The words of cheer uttered by the boatmen were alter- 
nately SaTiC Anton* ! and Maccarani ! We went first to 
the ChoUa Azurra, the Blue Orotto, which was strange and 
beautifoL Then we landed at the Marina, amid a noisy 
crowd of men, women, and donkeys, and climbed the 
steep hillside to the Albergo Tiberio, once a convent We 
lunched in the refectory, with its huge fireplace and Latin 
inscription. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Fields. 
YniL^ Nasdi, Sobbxnto, Italy, April 8, 1869. 

Mt dbab FdbIiDB, or Mbs. Fields, — I do not know 
whether I am writing to you or to your wife or your hus- 
band, so intermingled was your last letter, and so like one 
of those Italian words that have a masculine singular and 
a feminine pluraL No matter ; whatever there is of busi- 
ness in my answer goes by right to Mr. F., and all the rest 
to Mrs. F. ; the whole to each and both. 

It is something to have such a place to date from as 
the Villa Nardi, Sorrento. Incessant oranges and lemons, 
and also incessant rains, — like an endless shower of lemon* 
ade ready iced by the snow on the Apennines. As you 
have alr^tdy been in Sorrento, and as I am sixty-two and 
not sixteen, I will spare you all description of scenery. 
Having one pleasant day this week, we went to Capri and 
saw the Oroita Azurra and the ruins of the Palace of 
I, — the SaUo di Timherio as the Oainriotes call it 
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instead of Tiberio. On the waj home six lusty oaismen 
sang at the top of their voices the song Fesoatar dslP 
cnda; but they sang it Feacatar di £andra, — as if 
invoking the ancient guild of the Fishmongers. 

In Naples I saw the banished partner of the vamshed 
house of Ticknor and Fields. Banishment does not seem 
to disagree with him; and he, no doubt, owes this to 
receiving r^ularly the Atlantic Monthly. I have signed 
the document you sent me, and will hand it to you when 
we meet You see there is no lost letter after alL Alas, 
for the lost ChdUau Yjuem ! Never mind» I will send 
home some Oapri almost as good. 

I am very glad you are coming so soon. Do join us in 
the north of Italy in May. 



April 7. Went to an orange orchard where we ate our 
fill of oranges from the trees. 

8th. In the afternoon went to see the orange and 
lemon packing in an old dilapidated palace ; afterward to 
see a bust of Tasso in the house of Signer Annuvola ; then 
to what remains of the house in which he was bom. In 
the garden is a laurel-tree. 

10th. The Signor GaigiuUo is all politeness and hos- 
pitality. From the terrace of his house at Oapo di Massa 
is a splendid view of Oapri East and west of Sonrento 
runs a deep ravine or hurrone opening on the sea and 
forming the natural fortification of the town. These are 
crossed by bridges, and formerly there were lofty stone 
gates ; but these, alas ! the Syndic of Sorrento in his rage 
for modem improvements has taken down, to the great 
loss of picturesqueness. 

11th. This is the loveliest of the lovely days by the 
sea. A white doud hovers above Vesuvius, and the snow 
on the Apennines gleams with a rosy hue. A thin, tender 
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haze lies along the horizon, a sail or two, here and there, 
, and dolphins disport themselves in the water. This is more 

like the home of the Sirens than anything we have seen. 

Looking at this, we pass hoars on the terrace, till idleness 

becomes almost oppressive. Our stay at Sorrento is draw- 
f^ ing to a close. I am not very sorry. I do not like to 

stay so long in a place as to have regrets at leaving it 
« And I am afraid that I am growing a little weary of this 

vita beata of the sea-side, with nothing to do. Or am I 

hnrried by what still remains to be done? 

12tlL The weather has become enchanting. At stin- 

rise this morning the lemon gardens about the house rang 

with the song of the birds. As the Scotch poet Dunbar 

says so poetically, — 

^ The sky was foil of flhoutingB of the larks." 

13th. This morning at eight we leave Sorrento for 
Amalfi. 

May 16. We reached Cadenabbia and this pleasant 
Hdtel Belle Yue yesterday afternoon. We find everything 
as lovely as we left it in August. This is a silent, sunny 
Sunday. Only the soft bells from the distant villages on 
the lake chiming a whUe, then all is still again, save th& 
birds singing in the woods ; as when the organ ceases, but 
the choir sings on. It is Whitsunday. Before dinner, a 
walk down the lake, past the Villa Somariva to Tremezzo. 
After dinner a walk up the lake, half-way to Menaggio. 

19th. The whole valley of the lake full of the sound 
of bells and the songs of birds. After breakfast, a row ; 
then reading till dinner. Cadenabbia is a handful of 
houses on the western shore, opposite Bellagio, its rival 
as a place of summer resort No carriage road leads to it, 
and there is no sound of wheels or hoo& to break the 
stillness. All round rise the beautiful green, folded hills. 
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In tlie mQmiDg tihe cool north wind blows down the lake ; 
in the afternoon the ** Brera "* springs up from the sooth.^ 
20th. The girls go to row and I take a solitary walk 
along the lake to Tremezso and beyond, — mile after mile 
of T^ks and viUages, with gardens and flights of stone 
steps leading down into the lake or np among the gardens. 
A loyely walk for a dondy day, having roses for sunshine. 
In the afternoon we rowed across the lake to the village 
and waterfall of Fiume-Latte, the Biver of Milk, just 
below Varenna. On the hillside above the village it lumgs 
like a fleece. We climbed to where it springs full-grown 
ont of a cavern in the rock. 

To Mrs. J. T. Fidds. 

CADBrABBiA, Msy 5K), ISeS. 

I was delighted, yesterday, to receive yoor bit of a note 
and to know that you are aU safe in London. We find it 

^ No Boimd of wheelB or hoof-beats breaks 
The BQenee of the sammer day, 
Ab by the loTelieet of all lakea 
I while the idle hounawaj. 

By Somariva^B garden gate 

I make the marble stain my seat^ 
And hear the water, as I wait^ 

Lapping the stepi beneath my feet 

. • a • • 

The hiUs sweep upward from the shore, 

With TiUas scattered one by one 
Upon their wooded spun, and lower, 

BeUagio blazing in the son. 

And dimly seen, a tangled mass 
Of walls and wood, of light and shade, 

Stands beckoning up the Stelvio Pass 
Varenna with its white cascade. 

Caim(Mna, 
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hard to get out of Italy or any other coontiy. There 
never was a family that dragged along like this. Every 
town seems a quicksand in which we sink to the knees. 
On Saturday, or Monday, or some other day of the week, 
or of next month, we are going to Venice, to sink in the 
mud for an unknown length of time. Then to Verona, 
Innsbruck, Nuremberg, Dresden, Paris. And there we 
shall hope to meet you, as it may not be sooner. 



22d. A thistle-down of cloud trailing along the moun- 
tains. A visit to the silkworms. Then a row to the 
beautiful YiUa Giulia on the Lecco branch of the lake. 
Lovely terraces, full of roses of all kinds. 

23d. The walk along the lake under the plane-trees 
from the hotel to the Villa Carlotta (or Somariva) ever 
beautiful A merle in a cage is singing gayly ; the voice 
of the English cleigyman comes up from the reading-room 
below. All else is silent as silent as can be. 

Farewell, Cadenabbial Farewell the dancing boats 
Pepina and Sylphide; farewell the jolly boatmen Fran- 
cesco and Achille; farewell the venders of olive-wood 
under the plane-trees, Marianna and pretty Lucia of 
Tremezzol 

Rvm Mrs. F (in England). 

Jtdy 21, 1869. 

Deab Mr. Longfellow,— * At the risk of being thought 
troublesome, I venture to forward a note from E. J. Beed, 
C. B., the Chief Constructor to our Navy, and one of the 
greatest ship-builders the world ever produced, in which 
he speaks most highly of your poem, 'The Building of 
the Ship.' 
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As Apelks liked the Bandal-maker'B criticism on the 
sandal of one of his figures, so you may approve of Mr. 
Beed's testimony in fitvor of the truth of your poem. 

[From Mr. BeeoTs Nate.] 

ADMiHAi/rr, Jtily 20. 

I should have been so pleased to meet, and pay my 
profound respects to, the author of the finest poem on 
ship-building that ever was, or probably ever will be, 
written, — a poem which I often read with the truest 
pleasure. 

August 31. Arrived in New York from liverpooL 

September 1. Beached Cambridge at sunset 

15tL In town on business; boxes and custom-house 

duties. I mean to become a free-trader as soon as 

possible. 

18th. At the custom-house for a long while. Healy's 

picture of liszt has arrived. The Collector gives a free 

pass for it, and for my books (as professional). 

To G. W. Cwrtis. 

S^tember 19, 1868. 

I thank you most heartily for your pleasant words of 
welcome home. As we steamed up the beautiful harbor 
of New York and passed your green island, I tried to 
catch a glimpse of your roof and chimneys; but I saw 
only those of a neighbor of yours, who stood at my side 
on deck and pointed them out to me in triumph. I 
warmed towards him when he said that he knew you, and 
sent you a message by him as he departed in the tug of 
the Port physician. 

And so, here we are again safe and sound in the Craigie 
House, which had begun to grow vapory and hazy in the 
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splendors of great towns across the sea. It is pleasant to 
' get back to it» and yet sad. I do not know whether to 
laugh or cry. 

T. came back with ns ; but is rather restless, I think. 



October 2. In the afternoon Greene departs for home, 
and I drive over to Brookline to meet Sir Henry Holland 
at dinner, at Mr. Winthrop's. Sir Henry is Dr. Holland. 
He said he had known Wordsworth, Byron, Moore, Cole- 
ridge, and Campbell, as their medical attendant A curious 
ezperienca He said also that he attended Mme. D'Arblay 
in the last years of her life ; that she had a great aversion 
to water, and had not washed for fifteen years. 

7tL Full of cares of many kinds, and memories of the 
past; but I will not record them. 

8th. The world without is splendid in its autumnal 
glories. It is darker within. To-day has been a day of 
many vexations ; but they will soon be forgotten. Went 
to town. Saw Sumner, busy on his lecture, ''Caste.** 
Called on Mr. Ticknor, who is very cordial and kind. 



From S. W. Emersaru 

CoNOOBD, October 10, 1869. 

Mt deab Longfellow, — First, I rejoice that you are 
safe at home ; and, as all mankind know, full of happy 
experiences, of which I wished to gather some scraps at 
the Club of Saturday. To my dismay, at midnight I dis- 
covered that I had utterly forgotten the existence of the 
Club. Yesterday I met Appleton, who ludicrously con- 
soled me by affirming that yourself, and himself, had 
made the same slip. I entreat you not to fail on the 
thirtieth of October. 
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Next, I have to thank yon for yonr pnnctnal remem- 
brance of Admiral Brown's commission, — though a slight 
failure of memory here would perhaps cost fewer sighs 
than the alarming ones above-mentioned. 

With all kind r^rds, 

B. W. Emxbsok. 

To jRobert Fergiuan. 

October 15, 1869. 

It is high time that I gave you tidings of Craigie House 
and its inhabitants. I should have done so sooner but for 
all kinds of interruptions and occupations. Apenas Uego, 
cuaTido Uego d penas} says some forlorn punster in some 
Spanish play; and it is pretty true of every one who 
has been away from home for a year and a day, as we 
have. 

Alas for the Lagrima I When Scala bottled it, he cast 
an Evil Eye upon it, because I did not buy it of him. 
Owing to this and to bad corks, it came to grief and is as 
sour as the Saturday Beview. I have also three paintings 
soaked in bilge-water; but, to make amends, my books 
have thus far come safe and dry. The beautiful and valu- 
able ones which you gave me adorn my study table, and 
are a constant reminder of you and all your kindness.^ 

^ Hardly do I come back when I come back to hardshipB. 

* Among these books was a copy of the first edition of the Sibyl- 
line Leaves, — Coleridge's own copy, with notes in his handwriting. 
* The Ancient Mariner ' in this volume contains the following verse, 
noted in the margin — " to be strack out, S. T. C." 

''A gust of wind sterte up behind 
And whistled through his bones ; 
Through the holes of his eyes and the hole of his mouth. 
Half whistles and half groans.'' 

It follows the Terse beginning " The naked hulk alongside came/' 
Mr. Longfellow's study-table already held an inkstand which had 
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My girls are well and happy. I tiiink they miss now 
and then the excitement of travel; and who does not? 
Even the undersigned pleads guilty to an occasional sigh 
for the far away. 



ITth. I am as good as ever at forgetting my joumaL 
But who wants to be a Crabbe Bobinson ? What have I 
done the past week ? Finished the revision of the Divine 
Comedy for a new edition, and translated a lyric of Mer- ) 
cantini. La Spigolatrice di Sapri} Also have unpacked 
endless boxes, attended a meeting of the Historical Society, 
and run to and fro about the Brighton meadows. This 
evening I read John Keal's autobiography, — a curious 
book, interesting to me from personal recoUectiona 

18th. The Brighton meadows are as good as saved for 
the University, though not yet bought Oct Parsons the 
carpenter to make booknshelves in the attic. Talked with 

Parsons the Professor about 's strange wilL T. at 

dinner. 

November 1. Grot out my Bodonis from their box.^ 
All in good order. 

6tL Mr. Clarke at dinner, — ** Conversation Clarke,'' 
he is sometimes called, from his powers in that way. In 

belonged to Coleridge, a gift from Mr. S. C. Hall, who also gave him 
the inkstand which had belonged to Qeorge Crabhe and afterwaid to 
Thomas Moore. Showing the Coleridge inkstand to a mstic visitor 
one day, Mr. Longfellow said '^Perhaps the 'Ancient Mariner' was 
written from this." The stranger looked blank for a moment and 
then said, "And the 'Old Oaken Backet,' who done that? ** 
1 'The Gleaner of Sapri.' 

** They were three hmidred, they were young and strong. 
And they are dead ! ** 

Po9t$ and Poetry ofEwnp^ 1871 ; p. 885. / 

* Some fine veUum-honnd folios from the fiiunons press in Pamia. 
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I the evening read H Podere, of TanoQlo, — a veiy dever, if 
* not veiy poetic^ poeuL 

20tL Dined with Mr. Winthiop, to meet P^ Hya- 
dnthe, the preacher of Notre Dame, Fturis. I had Been 
him in Furis, in his Oannelite drees. He has now hud it 
aside, being excommunicated, and wean only the petit 
coUeL A quiet, pleasant man, with soft, low voica 

22d. P&re Hyacinthe dined with us quietly. We had 
Agassiz, T., and S. to meet him.^ 

To J. T. FiddM. 

KoTember 30, 1869. 

Have the goodness to look over this poem, for the sake 
of the lady who wrote it Uke it, if possible, and keep it 
If impossible, send it back to me by Sawin, and I will do 
my best to console her. 

Hoping that you have accepted Miss B * s lines, I 
remain yours truly (otherwise quite the reverse). 

P. S. I enclose a note for Aldiich. What a dever 
stoiy he has ¥nitten! 

December 1. December begins with a warm, spring- 
like day. There is no snow, and there are buds on the 
honeysuckles. Wasted the day in arranging book-cases. 

4th. Dined with T., to meet George Curtis ; the other 
guests, Agassiz, Lowell, and Dana. Afterwards, late at 
night, I read Lowell's new poem, ' The Cathedral' It is 
very beautiful, and more than that 

6th. Bead again ' The Cathedral,' and like it better, 
even than at first 

^ IL Ixyyaon afterward wrote to hia host, ^^ Je gaide la noble 
deriw que yoqb m' avez fait V honneiir de me donner : 

Libert^ va cercando, ch' ^ ri cara, 
Come aa chi per lei vita nfinta.* 
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Tth. Snowing still We are beleaguered by winter. 
I feel the cold yery much, in contrast with last year in 
Borne. 

Stk Bright and cold. But why keep a journal of the 
weather ? It is very lonely here in Cambridge. Nothing 
seems to moye. 

17tL All the morning at the custom-house, plagued 
with red tape. If I went in a Protectionist, I came out a 
Free-trader. 

An old Italian woman came here to^y and brought 
me a Christmas-tree as a present; a Christmas-tree full 
of little wax birds, — red, green, and white. She said it 
was made by her son, who " has a great talent for music.** 
I asked her if he played any instrument ''Oh, yes," 
she said; ''he goes round with a hand-organ and a little 
monkey.'' 



CHAPTER Vm. 

JOUBNAL AND LETTEBS. 
1870. 

Jawuary 1. A lovely morning ; the warm sun shining 
through a soft haze. As beautiful as Italj. 

2d. A pouiing rain, but not cold; reminding one of 
Borne and Naples. I stay at home and read, and feel pro- 
tected from external annoyances. 

5tL All the morning interrupted by callers. The 
door-beU ringing incessantly. 

6th. Flying cloud-rack. At two o'clock I saw what I 
never saw before, — a rainbow above the sun, like a gar- 
land hung in the sky, not like the arch of a bridge. 

9th. A letter from Sam Ward, with some of his clever 
French poems. 

10th. Walked. Bead Crabbe Bobinson, and Grimm's 
Correspondenca A young poet called. 

13th. Passed the day in putting up books and pic- 
tures. Where I shall find room for them all I really do 
not know ; but they cannot be left piled upon the floor. 

14th. Called upon Palfrey, and Agassiz, who has had 
for a week no return of his malady. Palfrey dined with 
me. 

17th. Have been reading lately some of Victor Hugo's 
dramas. Great power of all kinds, and great extrava- 
gance. Perhaps exaggeration is necessary for the stage ; 
I am inclined to think it is. A play, like a bust or statue 
destined for a la]f;e room, must be a little larger than life. 
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24tlL Go to the Harvard Musical Ajssociation supper, 
and carry as a present to their libraiy a Cawm Missce Fanf- 
tificalis, printed in 1725. 

To Charles Sunrner. 

Jannaiy 25» 1870. 

My opinion very decidedly is, that the passage from 
Leibnitz should stand on the title-page. It is dignified 
and appropriate. For the other motto there seems to be 
no place, and therefore I should omit it 

I have just been looking over the Table of Contents in 
the three volumes of your first edition : each title a round 
in the ladder by which you mounted, and reaching from 
1845 to 1855. What a noble decade, and what a noble 
recordi I say the ''rounds of aladder ;" let me rather say 
steps hewn in the rock, .one after the other, as you toiled 
upward. 

This is a dark, rainy day, and to-night T. gives a ball 
at Papanti'a I shall go, but you can imagine with what 
\ heart The waters of Lethe are a fable; there is no 
nepenthe. 

To Charles Svmner, 

Jannaiy 27, 1870. 

Never having dealt with any other figures than figures 
of speech ; never having known the difference between a 
bank-note and a greenback ; never having suspected that 
th^e was any difference between them, — you can imagine 
with what a dark-lantern I have read your speech on the 
Befunding and Consolidation of the National Debt 

I am as capable of forming an idea of it as a gentleman 
was the other day of estimating a lovely little Albani's 
** Europa "* which I showed him, when he said, ''A eh/ronuh 
lithography I presume." 

However, I have &ith in you ; and faith is " the evi« 
dence of things unseen,'' — Uxough I think that before 

9 



\ 
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having it^ one mnst have seen something or other which 
inspires it This is just my case. Having known yon so 
wise and fai^seeing in other matters, I believe you to he 
in this. And I am confirmed in my belief by a Boston 
merchant who was here a few days ago, and desired me 
to say to you how much he admired this speech, and how 
entirely he agreed with it 



31st Break&sted at six. Walked to the Square 
with Greene, on his way to Providence. A calm, peace- 
ful, overdouded, winter day. In the evening began a 
stoiy in verse, 'The Bell of Atari,' for a second day of the 
Wayside Lm. 

FAniary 21. I like all kinds of weather, except cold 
weather. 

22d. A day of disagreeable sensations, Washington's 
birthday though it be. A northwest wind blowing, and 
dust flying. A northwest newspaper, in which I have 
been '' interviewed," and private conversation reported to 
the publia The income-tax bill presented, and hours 
occupied in going over my accounts, to have everything 
right 

25th. Lunched with Fields, to meet Fechter, the trage- 
dian, — an agreeable man, and not at all stagey. 

To James R LowdL 

IToabliez pas demain, 
1. one beare et demioy 

Je Yoofi en prie ; 
HoitteB et vin da Bhin» 
Salade de homaid, 
Volnay et veiiaison, 

Don, Don, 
l^'amvez pa« trap tttd I 

Oe Lundi, SB F^vrier, 187a 
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March 1. Fechter comes to lunch with ma Fields, 
Lowell, and Henrj James the other guests. Fechter is 
verj amiable and natural, and has a good deal to say. 

2d. Call from young , who has sent me some verses 
of no particular merit. I like him much better than his 
poems. I advised him not to think of poetry as a pro- 
fession, as he evidently wanted my opinion on that point 
An interesting youth, with a clear, frank look in his eyes. 

3d. Saw Fechter's Hamlet Very unconventional, — 
Hamlet in a flaxen wig. It is pleasant to see anything 
so like nature on the s&ge ; not the everlasting mouthing 
and ranting. 

5th. Here I am, scribbling, and reading Hans Ander- 
sen's Wonder Stories, and wondering whether I shall ever 
¥nit6 anything more. 

To Charles Sum/ner. 

[With A BewQMper aonp : *' Fechter dined with Longf^Uow yeeteidif .'*] 

March 12, 1870. 

We live in nests, and not in houses. The penny-a-liner, 
the DiaUe Soiteux of the Press, has unroofed all our habi- 
tations. Shall Fechter dine with Longfellow on Tuesday, 
and shall it be a secret in Chicago on Wednesday ? TSo 1 
let it be proclaimed by telegraph, — 

''And let the kettle to the tnmipet speak, 
The trompet to the cannoneer without, 
The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to earthf 
'Nov the King drinkB to HamUt.'" 

Owen was here all yesterday forenoon, and we thor- 
oughly searched the five great folios of the Florentine ^ 
Museum, looking among the antique gems for something 
fitting to adorn the cover of your works. The nearest was 
not a gem, but an initial letter, — a female figure holding 
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an olive-brancL There is another with a torch. Which 
do yoi^ prefer ? I prefer the torch. J. O. has more time 
to spare than anybody I ever knew. His day has twenty- 
six hours in it. 

How are you in body and mind ? Well, I hope ; work- 
ing hard, I know. 

Agassiz is no better, though he goes out He sees no 
one. 

To ^Charles Sumner. 

March 17, 1870. 

I do not hear from you, but I hear of yoxL One return- 
ing traveller reports that you are the leader of the Senate, 
and have more influence than any man there. Another 
reports that you have the best cook in Washington I The 
view becomes stereoscopic. Being taken from two points 
of sight, it rounds and completes tJie portrait. 

A pretty dull winter this has been in Cambridge. I 
see no one, or hardly any one but my own household. 
Agassiz is no better. For nearly three months now he 
has been disabled ; receives no visits ; cannot read or write 
a letter. I greatly fear he will never be himself again ; 
never the old strength and the old power of work. Cogs- 
well seldom goes out of the house ; Palfrey is far away ; 
Lowell is busy. Not a very lively picture. But it is in- 
credible how much one can do without, in this world. 

Have you seen Bryant's Homer, or Emerson's new book, 
or Lowell's ? All good reading. 

March 19. 

lo dico seguiiando, that is, continuing my letter of yes- 
terday, that Winter has come back upon us like Napoleon 
from Elba ; but I hope not for a hundred days. We are 
beleaguered by snow-storms and shut up in our castles. 
You remember what Cambridge is in such weather. 
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Writing from America, De Tocqueville eays in one of 
his letters, "^ On jouit ici du plus p&le bonhenr qu'on pnisse 
imaginer." I have been trying to-day to heighten the 
color of my pale happiness by reading Michelet's Prtcis 
de VHistcvre de France^ a compendium of his large work, 
and as dry as the pressed meats put up for the French 
army. One sentence made me think of you. ** Les Bo- 
mains virent avec honte et douleur des s^nateurs gaulois 
si^geant entre Cic^ron et Brutus." For Gaulois read Illir 
nois, and I fancy you have sometimes felt as the Bomans 
did. 

I have also been trying to follow Dante in his exile, — 
a hopeless task. One gets easily as far as Arezzo ; then 
all is confusion as to date& 



18th. A gentleman in Maine wants me to read and 
criticise "* an Epic Poem," which he has written on the 
Creation, " the six days' work/' which, he says, is " done up 
in about six hundred lines." 

21st Go to the library with Greene, through mud and 
mire. Then home, and read to him Miss Homer^s life 
\ and Times of Giusti, the Tuscan poet He departs home- 
ward, and I give the rest of the afternoon to Miss Froth- 
ingham's translation of ffermawn und Dorothea, 

29th. For the last few days I have read nothing but 
the Comedies of Plautus, translated by Thornton. Very 
interesting reading. This morning Prior's Danish Ballads 
fell in my way, and the misty world of the North, weird 
and wonderful, rose before me in place of the Mediterranean 
shore. 

AprU 1. I have been reading, through the past week, 
nearly all of Plautus, and am rather tired of pimps, para- 
sites, and debauchery in general What a state of society 
he depicts I 
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3d. A stormy Sunday. Keep in doon mostly ; getting, 
for air and exercise, only a tramp on the veranda. Bead 
) in the old monkish story-book, the Oesta Somanorum. 

5th. In the evening read ' The Legend of Jubal/ by 
Mrs. Lewes,^a poem of a good deal of power, but in parts 
rather confused, as the " new style " poetry often is to me. 

6ih. Tom Taylor's Ballads and Songs of Brittany, — a 
charming book. 

To J. T. Fields. 

April SO, 1870. 
Some English poet has said or sung, ^ 

" At the dose of the day, when the hamlet is tHaH, 
And mortals the sweets of foigetfohieaa prove." 

I wish Hamlet would be stiUl I wish I could prove the 
sweets of f orgetfulness ! I wish Fechter would depart 
into infinite space, and " leave, oh, leave me to repose I *' 
When will this disturbing star disappear, and suffer the 
domestic planetary system to move on in its ordinary 
course, and keep time with the old clock in the comer ? 
I return the volume you sent with many thanks for 
^ your kindness. I found in it what I wanted. I never 
thought that I should come back to this kind of work.^ 
It transports me to my happiest years, and the contrast 
is too painful to think ol 



May 1. For the last week or two I have been at work 
upon a Supplement to the Poets and Poetry of Europe, 
and have made several translations for it, — such as ' Be- 
morse,' from Platen, ' The Angel and Child,' from Beboul, 
' Consolation,' from Malherbe. 

. ' He was engaged upon a new edition of the Poets and Poetry of 
} Eaiope. The original edition was piepaied jnst after his maniige, 
in 1848. 
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25Ul This has been to me a day of indescribable men- 
tal suffering. I have given great pain to others ; bat I 
could not do otherwise and be true to myself. God grant 
it may be for the best ! 

Junt 3. Bead Disraeli's new novel, Lothair. It is 
decidedly dever, and refreshing in its coolness after the 
hot breath of most modem novels. Still the old love of 
dukes and duchesses, and the light touch as of old. 

5th. Jtead Hawthorne's English Notebooks. Charm- 
ingly written* If he had prepared them for printing, they 
could hardly have been better. . 

6th. iHowells's lecture on Modem Italian Poets. In' 



the evening read an English version of Mistral's Froven- 
Qal poem Mireio, — very striking, and full of strong, sim- 
ple poetry ; but too tragic, and encumbered with irrelevant 
materials which destroy its simplicity as a tale. 

14tlL Heard of the sudden death of Charles Dickens. 
I can think of nothing else, but see him lying there dead 
in his house at Gad's HilL 

16tlL Went with President Eliot to look at marsh- 
land on Mount Auburn Street ; then called on Professor 
Fisher of Yale ; and in the afternoon heard him lecture 
on the various philosophic views of the existence of 
evil in the world, — the Stoic, the Mediaeval, and the 
Modem. 

Jvly 3. It is as much trouble to go to Kahant as to 
Europe. What an absurdity to brecJc up one's life into 
fragments in this way! 

4th. Execute the deed of the Brighton Meadows for 
the College. Write to the President and Fellows.^ 

^ Receiving this acknowledgment : ''The Prerident and FellowB 
of Harvaid College thank you very heartily for the valuable gift of 
land in Brighton which they have received from you and other 
friends of the College. They have ohoerved how large is the share 
which yon and your feonily have in the sahseription, and they know 
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lOth. NahanL In the new charch, which is quaint 
and village-like. Mr. Moiison preache8«^nuld« and yet 
fervent 

To O. W. Greene. 

Nahant, July 10, 1870. 

I am glad you have finished yonr Siege of Ninety-Six, 
and that you can perfume its pages with a remembrance 
of Alba Longa. Bitter-sweet memories! They have a 
taste of the rind of life in them, but nevertheless are 
sweet with the sweetness of youtL 

We have been here now nearly a week. The air is 
delightful, and most things unchanged; 

The same wind blowing 
The same sea flowing ; 
Only the beholder 
Grown three years older. 

We have a new church and a new steamboat-landing, and 
little else that is not as old as the oldest inhabitant 

I wish this fainAirU Congress would rise, and let Sum- 
ner loose. I agree with him about the Chinese, and about 
striking the word white out of every law of the land. Of 
course you da 

To Charles Stcmner. 

/^ Nahaitf, July 18» 1870. 

^ I have just received your letter, and deplore with you 

the removal of Motley.^ It is a gross insult to him, and 
a very disreputable act to all concerned in it And now, 
it seems, the office is to go a-begging, like the Spanish 

that they are indebted exclosively to your exertions for this large 
and promising addition to their territory.'' There were some seventy 
acres. 

^ Mr. Lothrop Motley had just been recalled from the English 
Mission. 
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ihione, and finally ve shall have some sent out to 

disgrace nsl 

I am glad yon are released, and hope that as soon as 
possible you will come to me. I have a room for you, 
and all things necessary for your comfort in a small way ; 
and in a large way, gladness to see you. I never knew 
Nahant in finer flavor than this year. It is a delight to 
look at the sea ; and as for the air, none is so good for 
me. Thalatta! Thalatta! 

And then to think of the daOy chowder! Why, no 
louiUdbaisse of Aries or Marseilles can compare wiUi it I 
So make all the speed you can, and make glad my heart 

To J. T. Fields. 

Nahavt, July 29, 1870. 

You see by the spreading of the ink that this is a soft, 
misty day. life by the seaside becomes a dream. I only 
dream that I am writing to you to say that I shall not be 
able to go to town to-morrow for the Club dinner, as Mr. 
C. A. L., of the yacht " Dauntless,'' is expected here, and 
I cannot be absent on such an occasion. 

I have dreamed also several times that you came here 
to dine ; but I believe we have only made believe eat and 
drink together, like the Barmecide and the barber^s sixth, 
brother, and that the real dinner is yet to come. I have 
dreamed, moreover, that I went to Portland last week, and 
on arriving walked two miles into the country after sun- 
set, and came to a cottage^ and saw through the open 
door Perabo sitting at a pianoforte, playing to a company 
of girls ; that the next day we went down the harbor in a 
vessel belonging to the Coast Survey ; that I became so 
nautical that, on our safe return to port^ I bought a ba« 
rometer and a chronometer, and that the merchant threw 

1 Hit brother Alexander's, at Highfield, in Westbrook. 
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into the baigain a Kantical Alinanac^ from which I leained 
that— 

" A mackezel akj and mAzes' taila 
Make tall ahipe cany low sails." 

Then I dteamed about coming back to Nahant ; and that 
the weather was very hot (which I knew could not pos- 
sibly be true, because I was by the seaside I) ; and that I 
went to a ** spiritual s^nce," and saw Uie ^medium" 
elongated, — which I knew was true, because he was lift- 
ing his shoulders and standing on his toe& He said he 
felt his ribs drawn apart I asked him how it was with 
his back-bone and spinal marrow. He modestly an- 
swered that he did not know; he had not thought of 
that He was pleased at being called Count Cagliostro ; 
and many in the audience considered the performance 
very wonderful But nothing seems strange in a dream. 

And now I dream that I am sitting in an upper room 
by an open window, and have just received a poem called 
' Ramon's Bride ' from a young lady in New South Wales, 
and that you are going to publish it in the Atlantic, and 
send the authoress an independent fortune ! 

Yours always, dreaming or waking. 



30th. A whole fortnight of idleness. Bead Curtis's 
Nile-Notes, and the Arabian Nights, and the newspapers. 
C. is in New York, just from England in the yacht 
" Dauntless," — beaten by the English yacht *' Cambria " one 
hour and a few minutes only, in a race of three thousand 
miles! 

August 1. Sumner lying all the morning in a ham- 
mock reading Lothair. Dine with him and T. at Mr. 
Gteorge Jameses. 

There is nothing more disagreeable than long-continued 
and enforced idlenes& That is the only drawback of 
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Nahant in summer. One becomes too listless and lazy, 
and, though free to come and go, feels a sense of impris- 
onment. All summer I have done nothing but lounge 
and read. I have read WUhdm Meister, and Dino Com- 
' I pagni's Cronica di Firenxey and one volume of Lecky, and 
. a good deal of Sainte-Beuve*s Cariseries de Lundi. I have 
thought of translating Dino Compagni, by way of illus- 
tration to the Divina Commedia ; but it will be better to 
make extracts only. 



From Samuel Ward. 

Baslb, Switzxblani), Angosfe 86, 1870. 

My dbae Hbinbich von Oftbrdingen, — When I 
passed through Andemach last Sunday, on my way hither, 
dear Paul Flemming rose up before me as he used to 
emeige from his bath and bedroom on those blessed 
Sunday mornings of yore, and after lighting his spirit- 
lamp under the Mocha, to walk up to the standing-desk 
near the window and sew an English button upon Ali- 
ghieri's tattered gabardine.^ I then vowed that I would, 
in Europe as in Nicaragua, devote the first spare half- 
hour to you. For you are more or less a child of mine, — 
at least I have been the family physician of some of your 
bairns ; notably ' The Skeleton in Armor/ * The Children 
of the Lord's Supper,' *The Two Locks of Hair,' and 
Hyperion. To-morrow I start for Schaffhausen, thence 
to Zurich, and so on through all the mazes of that dance, 
with mountains and glaciers for partners, which seems 
by foretaste worthy to be called the "Swiss Lancers." 
I got here last evening, and felt like a grand seigneur 

^ In 1843 Mr. Longfellow translated some portions of the Divina 
Commedu^ in the Dashion here noted, while his morning coffee was 
making. 
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wlien the blne-and-gold-bedizened chMmirr of the Trois 
Couronnes ushered me up the tiled steps, on the lowest 
of which " Salve I " is inscribed in mosaics. I don't know 
whether it is Paul Flemming or Vivian Grey who calls 
the Aar " arrowy ; " but the epithet is certainly deserved 
by the rushing river, which, flowing through this bridge, 

''Labitor, et labetur in omne volnbilis svom." 

The view from the dining-room terrace at night-fall, with 
the swift intermingling and passing ** of woven paces and 
of waving hands," reminded me of the lovely bridge at 
lima, wbich I often saw at the same semi-nebulous hour, 
and was more moved by than by any scene I had then 
knowii, — in 1849. This morning at six, as I was dream- 
ing ^ memories of the Middle Ages,** a blast of trumpets 
awoke me, and I rushed to the window and beheld a troop 
of cavaby majestically crossing the bridge. The morning 
sun flashed upon their morions, and I was transported at 
least two centuries back, and felt that glorious chair d^ 
patUe which in me is inseparable from genuine emotion. 
I pulled my right ear and asked myself : ** Am I that same 
poor old weather-beaten Bohemian who four weeks ago 
was perspiring his sixth summer in Washington, and who 
am here realizing at fifty-six my boyish dream of seeing 
Switzerland ?"...! saw at Liverpool a glorious life-sized 
portrait of you in a picture-dealer^s window. I mean to 
buy it if it is there when I return in November. And 
now, while the majestic river is passing the lights of 
Kleiner Basel, opposite my window, I will say good-night 
in a scene so suggestive of our lives from 1836 to 1843. 
I send you a leaf from the grave of Charras which I 
plucked tins afternoon in the cemetery where a bronze 
bas-relief perpetuates in the wall a typical Garibaldian 
head. Poor France! Wretched Napoleon 1 Ruthless 
Bismarck! 
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SepUmher 1. Mr. Bryce and Mr. Dicey* English law- 
yers with letters from Professor Kichot pass the day 
with US. 

5th. C. and W. set sail in the ''Wyvem" for a run 
down the coast Go to town. News of the surrender of 
Napoleon and his army to the Prussians. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton reads me some part of her novel. Woven of Many 
Threads. 
— 7th. The Bepublic proclaimed in France I 

Sth. Another perfect autumn day. It is enough to 
mt still and look at it and admire its beauty* and not 
attempt to describe it, even in verse. 

To C. E. Norton (in Baly). 

Nahavt, September 8^ 1870. 

Ton will see by the date of this that we are still linger- 
ing by the seaside. The autumnal weather is in all its 
splendor. Tou cannot beat us there, though I confess 
that the Villa Spanocchi is larger than the Wetmore 
Cottage. So far as I am personally concerned, I am satis- 
fied that I made a great mistake in not staying longer 
I d in Europe. Tou were wiser, and have your reward. I am 
still hungry for more. Enough is decidedly not as good 
as a feast No one is ever satisfied till he gets too much. 

Your opinion of France and Prussia is also mine and 
that of most Americans. Now that the Empire is no 
more, let there be war no more, and Vive la Bipublique I 
for, as Emerson sings, ^ Gk)d said, I am tired of kings.** 

Agassiz is still among the White Mountains. I hear 
reports of his being better, but none of his being wM. 
I am afraid, I am afraid! What Lowell is doing, I do not 
know. He has had Tom Hughes with him; but I did 
not succeed in getting them here to dine, and have not 
seen the "Rugby boy." The University is floi 
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under its joxmg President to one's heart's content A 
few of ns have just presented [to it] seventy acres of the 
Brighton meadows, with yoor namesake flowing through 
it and making its &yorite flourish of the letter Sw During 
the progress of this transaction I was assailed in the 
Legislature by an irate member, who accused me of a plot 
to buy up lands adjoining the projected Park, to sell to 
the city at great advance I So I was ranked among the 
speculators! My vulnerable point was not this, but 
anoth^; namely, that I wanted to keep the land open 
in front of my own house. It is as good as five hundred 
dollars in your pocket that you were not here ; for you 
would have been unable to resist my blandishments. 

I wish we had Buskin here to lecture on art, and stir 
people up a little upon the subject The last time I 
saw him was at Verona, perched upon a ladder, copying 
some detail of the tomb of Can Grande over the church 
door; thus representing the coat-of-arms of the Scala 
&mily in his own person. I admired his enthusiasm and 
singleness of purposa How good his description of the 
<< democratic fly" in his last book I Yet he belongs to 
the working-class, if ever man did. Appleton is well 
and thriving. He has to-day taken all my girls and boys 
in the ''Alice" to the yacht-races at Swampscott We 
are not without our amusements alsol 



12th. T. went in his yacht to dine at Shirley Point 
I declined, not liking raw birds, which is the epicurean 
fashion of eating them, — an abominable fashion, it seems 
to me. 

15th. Despatch boxes and trunks by land, and come 
home in the ^ Alice," — A most pleasant sail up the harbor, 
and the Craigie House charming. 
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To O. W. Oreene. 

September 16, 1870. 

We retained yesterday from Nahant all in good con- 
dition, sailing up the harbor in a yacht in the lovely 
September day. Entering the old house again was like 
coming back from Europe. I had a kind of dazed feeling, 
a kind of &miliar, unfamiliar sense of place. But in the 
evening one of my most intimate bores came in, saying, 
^ I did not know that you had got back, but thought I 
would come up and see." So he came up and saw, and — 
I knew that I was in Cambridge. 

This fact was still further confirmed to-day ; for imme- 
diately after breakfast came one of my crazy women, and 
I had no sooner disposed of her than there appeared 
another bore, who occasionally frequents these forests, — 
huge, Hyrcanian, hopeless ! There can be no doubt of 
the fact, I am certainly in Cambridge. 

Come to me as soon as you can, and we will talk over 
your summer's work and my summer's idleness, and pass 
some Autumnal Hours a good deal more agreeable than 
Drake's. 

While I was wilting the last line an Irishwoman called 
with a petition to the Grovemor to pardon her son, in 
prison for theft, " that he may become what he is capable 
of being, — an honor to his family and the community." 



17th. In town on business. See at Doll's some good 
pictures, — a Farm by Daubigny, and Beech-trees at Font- 
ainebleau by Diaz. 

18th. No news but war news. The horrible war in 
France going on. The Prussians closing in on Paris. 

21st Oreene arrives, looking well after his summer 
work. He has finished the Biography of (jeneral Greene, 
and is now free. 
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25th. A young man from Horton, the Grand TrA of 
Acadie, comes to see me. He is a printer, and is going 
back to his province to be editor of ^ Pancnramatay" — 
whatever that may mean, — a weekly newspaper. 

28th. Greene finishes reading to me his Biography [of 
General Greene], which is more than a biography, — a 
noble historical work. 

30tL Heard the introductory lecture of Professor 
Sophocles on ^ Pagan Views of the Christians.** In the 
College yard met Dr. Hoppin, with the Bev. Edward 
Henry Bickersteth and his son, of Pembroke Coll^, 
Cambridge, England. Brought them home to luncL 

Oetcber 3. Hear Lowell's introductory on Old Ftench 
Poets, and William Everett^s on YirgiL 

6th. Laying of the comer-stone of Memorial HalL^ 
Dine with Lowell, to meet Mr. Tom Hu^ies, of Bugby 
memory. 

To K 0. Lahens. 

Oetober 6^ 1870. 

I hope you will pardon my long delay in answering 
yours of August 4th, and thanking you for the handsome 
volume that came with it' My excuse is that I was 
absent from Cambridge when the parcel came, and did 
not return until a f^w days aga 

I wish I could sympathize more fully than I do with 
this kind of writing, and consequently enjoy it more ; but 
I confess that I have rather a dislike to it A parody or 
travesty of a poem is apt to throw an air of ridicule about 
the original, though made with no such intention, and 
on that account they are unpleasant to me, however well 

^ A Memorial to the stadents who had died in the War for the 
Union. Under the same roof are the academio theatre and the 
dining-haU. 

* Containing a travesty of Buigei's Ltnon, 
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they may be done. In fetct> the better they axe done, the 
worse they are in their eflfects ; for one cannot get rid of 
them, but ever after sees them making &ces behind the 
original 

Excuse this dissertation, and accept my thanks all the 
same* 

8tL Thomases concert Miss Anna Mehlig plays bean- 
tifully on the pianoforte. Zerdahelyi introduces me to 
her. 

11th. In the evening go to town to hear Mr. Hughes 
in the Music Hall, — ^John to Jonathan;" a verygood, 
straightforward description of England's position during 
our Civil War, from the English point of view. After the 
lecture, a supper at Fields'& 

13th. At luncheon Mr. W., a London barrister, and 
his son from Oxford; also Mr. Hughes. Took them to 
see the CSollege Library ; then to Everett's lecture on Yir* 
gil, — a capital lecture on the various editions; and 
brought them home to dine. 

14th. Dined at the Somerset Club to meet Mr. Mun- 
della, Member of Parliament 

18th. Beading a Swedish novel. Den SdUe, by Marie 
Schwartz. Very clever, with all the minuteness of detail 
which the Northern novelists delight in. 

25th. Went to Plymouth with Judge Bussel, Fields, 
and Greene. Saw the Plymouth Bock, and drew the 
sword of Miles Standish, and read the old Becords. Then 
drove through the Plymouth woods of oak to BUlington 
Sea, — a beautiful drive, and along the valley by the brook. 
Plymouth is a charming town, with over two hundred 
little lakes in it From the Burial Hill is a charming 
view, — westward across a rolling country red with oak- 
leaves, and eastward over the harbor, the sandy head- 
lands, and the sea. On our way back we had all kinds 

10 
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of adyentares, being detained hy a schooner that stack in 
the drawbridge at Neponset and blocked all passage. We 
had a long foot-tramp over unknown roads in the nighty 
and did not reach home till eleven. 

November 4 In the evening at a political caucus; the 
only one I ever attended, I believe. I did not like it 

9th. Lunched with Fields to meet the beautiful Nils- 
son, who is as channing in her manners as in her voice. 
Another ''Swedish nightingale/' Jenny Lind being the 
first 

lOtL Professor Washburn's funeral at the Shepard 
Churchy with three deigTmen of three different sects 
officiating, — a Unitarian, a Congr^ationalist, and a 
Baptist 

ISth. Went to Mount Auburn and found it desolated 
and ruined; trees cut down, irregularities levelled, and 
nothing to be seen but granite, granite, granite. It is 
shocking I Sat an hour with LowelL We talked over 
the proposed widening of Brattle Street, which will also 
be the destruction of a number of trees. 

To duirks Stimner. 

November 14, 1870. 

These are happy days at Argyll Lodge and at In verary ; 
and well they may be, for the Princess is a lovely woman 
in her own right, and quite apart from her royal birtL 

Where are you now ? In what remote and comfortless 
"best chamber" are you this moment undergoing your 
lecturer^s purgatory?^ 

Miss Nilsson is now stirring the hearts of the Boa- 
tonians. She is a charming person, as well as a beautiful 
singer, — a true daughter of the NortL She dines with 
me on Thursday, and I wish you could be with us. Far- 

^ Mr. Sumner was on a '^ leetaribg tour " throogb the West 
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ther than (Jus, I have no news to send yon. So good- 
nighty and God bless you! 



17th. Miss Nilsson dined with us. She is charming ; 
sunny» fiesh, and beautiful, with the beauty of the North. 
I like herself even better than her singing, delightful as 
that is. 

29th. [Mr. W. Everett's] lecture on Virgil ; excellent 
In the evening I tried to render the First Eclogue into 
English hexameters, but did not write it down. 

To 0. W. Oremt. 

November 89, 1870. 
I have this morning received from the author a poem, 
in twenty-eight cantos, on an Indian subject, filling an 
octavo volume of 446 pages. It b^ins : — 

" My gende Muse 1 Awake and sing 
Of wigwam, tomahawk, and quiver ; " 

and ends \ — 

*^ We love thee, happy home, we love thee still, ' 
And loud respond again to Whippoorwill.'* 

The best lines I have found in it are these : — 

^ Such were the solemn rites the throng displayed, 
And peaoefiil slept the pious Yaieau's shade, " — '. 

which prove that the author has read the last lines of 
Pope's niad, if nothing more. 

I enclose a cheque, and wish you joy of your windmill^ 
Of the Sumner testimonial I know nothing, never having 
heard of it before, — unless it be the fund raised to defray 
the expense of publishing his Works, which I supposed to 
be a secret 

1 Mr. Longfellow purchased for his friend a windmill, which was 
moved and attached as a library tower to his house in East Greenwich, 
giving it the name of Windmill Cottage. 
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To a. W. Curtis. 

December 10, 1870. 

I am delighted that you caa come to me on the 20th. 
Come to dimier at five o'clock, and stay all night if you 
can. Such is the progiamme, not to be changed except by 
dire necessity! 

The moon is still shining. I looked out of the window 
just now, and there it was, making my neighbors house 
beautiful, — which is more than the architect did. I begin 
to think that the moon never sets in Cambridge. 

Tour lecture leaves behind pleasant reverberations. 
Mr. Houghton (who shall be mayor hereafter, though we 
did not succeed in getting him into the gilded coach this 
year) was here this morning, and was loud in its praises. 
But what I value most was the exclamation of the old 
lady in coming out: ''Oh, dear! what a splendid lec- 
ture!'' lake Madelon in the PrScietises Eidicules, ''Je 
trouve ce oh ! oh ! admirable. tTaimerais mieux avoir fait 
ce oh 1 oh I qu'un po^e dpique." 



December 14 Dined with Fields to meet Bayard Taylor, 
in honor of the publication of his translation of Faust. 
The guests were Lowell, Dana, Howells, Holmes, Aldrich, 
and Osgood. 

19tL In town. Went to a meeting of the Com- 
pany, which is utterly ruined, and my loss several thousand 
dollars ; then to a Beethoven concert^ which was beauti- 
ful, particularly the overture to I!gfnumt, In the evening 
numerous callers. Notwithstanding aU these interrup- 
tions I contrived to write a part of 'Herod's Banquet' 
[for the Divine Tragedy]. 

20th. Finished ' Herod's Banquet.' Gave a little dinner 
to Curtis. 
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22d. The cares and vexations of daily life, letters, and 
manifold interruptions, have driven away my poetic mood, 
of which I was making such diligent use and hoping so 
much. 

28d. A letter from Collector Bussel, in which occurs 
this appalling sentence : " Bemembering your interest in 
the stray volume of Lamartine which was imported as 
paper stock, I write to say that Mr. B., of Washington 
Street, has three hundred tons of Lamartine's works now 
on their way to this port** 

To Charles Sumner. 

GhristmAs, 1870. 

I wish you *'a Merry Christmas 1 ** As I write the word 
** merry," the two aruspices look at each other, not having 
been merry for some time past t 

Well, then, a Happy Christmas, or a Tolerable Christ- 
mas, or any unobjectionable adjective you may prefer. 

What shameful assaults your colleagues are making 
upon you in the Senate, if I may judge from the garbled 
newspaper accounts. I need not say to you, " Stand firm/* 
because you cannot stand in any other way. Nan ra- 
gionam di lor* 

Sam Ward is to dine with me on Friday. 

I need not say that this is not a letter, only a saluta- 
tipn. I am so driven by angels and demons, — by books, 
bores, and beggars, — that I can never achieve anything 
that shall rise to the dignity of a letter. 



Slat The year ends with a Club dinner.^ Agassiz is 
not well enough to be there. But Emerson and Holmes 
of the older set were ; and so I was not quite alone. 

> The ^ Ekitoiday dub,'* so often allnded to. It met on the last 
Batinday of each month at Bsrker'Sy in School Btnet. 



CHAPTER IX. 

JOUBNAL AND LETTEBS. 
1871. 

January 6. The subject of tJie Divine Tragedy has 
taken entire possession of me, so that I can think of 
nothing else. AU day pondering upon and arranging it» -* 

7th. I find all hospitalities and social gatherings just 
now great interruptions. But perhaps it is for the best 
[that I have them]. I should work too hard, and perhaps 
not so welL 

8th. During the last week I have written [five scenes 
in the Tragedy]. 

10th. Gold, hard, and steel-bright I can hardly hold 
a pen to write. Thermometer here in my study only 58^ 
with a fire. And I have so many letters to answer t 

11th. In town at a meeting of stockholders of a coal- 
mine company that has come to nought through the fraud 
or mismanagement of the directors. A poor widow was 
weeping, and saying that her son was dying, and all her 
property was in this mina It was a sad sight. '^ And 
there is the man sitting in that comer who has defrauded 
you," said a free-spoken stockholder. In the afternoon 
went to a concert and heard MIbs Mehlig. 

13th. Wrote 'Gamaliel the Scribe' and part of the 
'Porch of Solomon.' [After this, each day records the 
writing of a scene, often two, of the Tragedy.] 

^ The Dirine Tragedy, it may be remembered, was the Goepel 
Stoxy, which was to form the lint part of the Trilogy, Chiistas. 
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ITth. Agassiz comes. It is very sad to see the strong 
man weakened. He said, " 1 cannot work/' and put his 
foce in his hands and wept. I comforted him, as well as 
I could, with the thought that at sixty we must work 
more slowly and more calmly ; that old age is better than 
youth for system and supervision, though not for swift 
execution of details. 

25th. A continued series of interruptions, from break- 
fost till dinner. I could not get half an hour to myself 
all day long. Oh, for a good snow-storm to block the 
door! 

27th. Wrote 'The Three Crosses' and 'The Two 
Maries.' And now the Divine Tragedy is finished, in 
its first shape, and needs only revision, and perhaps 
amplification, here and there. 

30th. The weather moderates. G goes to Biver- 

side, and comes back saying that he "feels as weak 
as a rat" Why do we say "weak as a rat ? " That little 
animal seems to me uncommonly strong, when I hear him 
at night trundling great weights between the walls. 

iVow Samiid Ward, 

4 

WASHHiOTON, January 31, 1871. 

Ml QuEBiDO DuENO, — Your charming letter half 
consoled me for my great disappointment at missing 
your genial hospitality and the wedding. I unfortu- 
nately am a brick — a small one — in a pile, and I could 
not be pulled out, at the time in question, without dis- 
turbing the equilibrium of other and more important in- 
cumbents. The idea was to bring together my friend 
Greneral Schenck and my friend Mr. Evarts, who, having 
been sent to England twice by Mr. Lincoln, at a great 
professional sacrifice, about the "Alabama" and British 
and French neutrality, was in a condition to furnish the 
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General with points and details of value to his mission. 
• . . I thus did good service, at a sacrifice of my own 
enjoyment^ in a matter wherein I had no other than a 
friendly and patriotic interest This little incident is a 
fair illnstration of my daily lifa So many of my years 
have been wasted in misfortunes and uncongenialities that 
the only stimulus that keeps me up to the work is con- 
tracting no end of benevolent obligations and endeavoring 
to fulfil them. 

I completed last Friday my fifty-seventh birthday, 
— ever memorable to me as the future anniversary of 
the capitulation of Paris. Poor B^ranger died before the 
evil day which gave such awful contradiction to his 
patriotic songs. As for J. J., he has the melancholy com- 
fort of the annihilation of a dynasty he detested. The 
days of ** mimae, balatrones, et hoc genus omne " are num- 
bered. Tigellius is no more emperor. To tell you the 
truth, this fearful war-symphony has saddened the last 
six months of my lifa The dead-march in Beethoven's 
Heroic Symphony has pervaded my ears to the exclusion 
of all cheerful melodies. Baron Bumohr, in his charming 
Cookeiy-book, says that all the great wars in the world 
have been between the ItUter countries and the oil eourUries, 
and have resulted in the triumph of the former. So in the 
recent disasters of France we find History again repeating 
herself. Does it not remind you of Jean Paul's phrase : 
" Eternity sat upon chaos and gnawed it and spat it out 
again " ? The parallel holds good if you let Bismarck, as 
the Eternity of Despotism, and France, as the Chaos of 
Bevolutions, personify Jean Paul's ideas. 

I was dreaming the other night of your lovely * Oliver 
Basselin,' which I consider inimitable. Do you remem- 
ber my sending it to Morpeth in the green cover of Put- 
nam's Magazine in 1855, and his letter of thanks which 
you gave to Mrs. R. at Newport ? I accept the prophet's 
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chamber in the spring, and enclose a lovely poem I found 

in the Post 

Affectionately thine» 

S. W. 

February 2. Bead some of Browning's Bing and Book. 
He is veiy powerful, but very obscure. 

3d. Begin ' Era Joachim/ which is to be an interlude 
between parts i and iL of Christus. 

4th. Bead and pondered on many things. Continued 
' Fia Joachim.' 

Sth. Began the second interlude, * Luther in the Wart- 
burg/ to come after the Golden Legend. 

9th. Bead in Luthef s Life, by Michelet, and his Table* 
Talk. Timal^t&iEirCfesUBwrg. Mr. P., of Philadelphia, 
a very cultivated and agreeable young man, at dinner. 

12th. Began ' St John/ to serve as prologue to the 
third part of Chxistus. 

To Miss K ^. 

Febmaiy 16, 1871. 

I send you half a dozen autographs, and would send you 
more if I were not ashamed. But I am ashamed. And 
so will you be, when you find you have more than are 
wanted. 

But it is never too late to mend, — particularly a pen. So 
if you find more than half a dozen lunatics who are will- 
ing to take this paper currency, be kind enough to let me 
know it 

Febnuuy 20. 

How charming it is to be able to help you in so good 
a cause by using my pen for a sword, and shedding the 
blue blood of my ink, instead of my own I 
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I send you twelve moie meroenaiies to serve in the 
Tanks, and am always, with best wishes, yoiiis. 



17th. Field called in the afternoon. We went to hear 
a lecture by Emerson in Boylston HalL It was on Unity, 
as applied to the outer and the inner world, the physi- 
cal and intellectual; the same univeisal law governing 
both. 

18tL A driving storm from the South. Key-holes 
whistling and cldmneys roaring. Amuse myself with 
White's Selbome. 

20tL Bead Lowell's new book, and heard him lecture 
on ' Beynard the Fox.' In the afternoon read over some 
passages in the poem, and also Chaucer^s ' Nonne's Priest's 
Tale,' which is taken from Eeynard and idealized. 

24tL Bead Shelley's ' Epipsichidion.' In the afternoon 
Lowell came and sat an hour, and then we walked in the 
mud another hour. 

To Cha/rles Sufimer. 

Febraaiy H 1871. 

Your letter has just come, and I am delighted beyond 
measure at having a word from you, showing the danger 
to be i)ast I am glad, too, that my medicine agrees 
with you, and I forthwith prescribe again. 

Prescription : Come on to Cambridge at once, and take 
possession of the southwest chamber, looking over the 
meadows and at the sunset There you shall have unin- 
terrupted quiet, and Dr. Brown-S^quard within reasonable 
distance. If you stay in Washington you cannot have 
quiet, you know you cannot. So leave the plough in the 
furrow and come. 

Let Santo Domingo go, as any ordinary echo would tell 
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you if you asked it.^ Above all things, do not think of 
making another speech at present 

I wish you were here now, and going down with me to 
hear Emerson lecture on the Natural History of the Intel- 
lect' These lectures would be a cordial to you ; and there 
are others which would interest you. 



25th. Saturday Club dinner. Agassiz reappeared, 
after an absence of more than a year. We had among 
our guests Mr. Bret Harte, from California, who has made 
his mark in literature by tales and poems. 

27th. My sixty-fourth birthday. I hoped no one 
would remember it; but a great many people did, and 
sent me flowers, etc 

To Mrs. J. T. Fidds. 

Febraaiy 28, 1871. 

A benediction on the Benedictmes I 

I knew they were great lovers of literature, but I did 
not know that they were also distUlers of herbs and 
manufacturers of exquisite liqueuTs I 

Tour charming remembrance of me on my birthday, — 
the jolly, round, and happy little monk bedded in flowers, 
came safely in his wooden cradle. A thousand and a 
thousand tJianksl 

I am ashamed to send back the basket, or bucket, empty ; 
but I look round in vain for something to fill it What 
shall I do? 

After all, the greatest grace of a gift, perhaps, is that it 
anticipates and admits of no return. I therefore accept 



^ Mr. Simmer was throwing himself with ardor against the 
dent's project of annexing Santo Domingo. 

> Mr. Emerson was giving a course at the University nnder this 
tiile. 
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joxoB, pure and simple ; and on the whole am glad that I 
have nothing to send back in the basket 

Still, emptff is a horrid woid. I try in vain to comfort 
mysell I make believe it is the best thing to do, and do 
it^ knowing all the while that it is not the best thing. 




March 1. Bret Harte dined with me ; the other guests 
Lowell, Howells, Henry James ; S. and A. 

19tL My brother Alexander came in the morning ; and 
in the afternoon Professor Horsford and Ole Bull, who is 
staying with him. Dined at Horsf ord's, and after dinner 
Ole Bull played to us for an hour or twa 

ToJ.T.IHddt. 

March 19, 1871. 

/ Cabo Sionob Campi, — I beg you not to eat much 
dinner to-morrow, because I propose to give you a little 
supper with my brother Alexander, commander of the 
-Meredith," XJ. S. Coast Survey. 

I dined this evening with Professor Horsford, to meet 
your friend Ole BulL After dinner he played divinely on 
the violin, and told some amusing stories, — for which I 
promised to pardon him, on condition of his dining with 
me when he comes back to Boston. 

He also described to me his improvement of the piano- 
forte. I thought it was the Marqms of Worcester reading 
from his Century of Inventions. 

What a child of Nature, and how very agreeable he is ! 

To Charles Sumner. 

Mareh SS, 1871. 

I have just received three volumes of the new edition of 
your Works, beautifully printed and beautifully bound; and 
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Mr. Butler says that my functions as subscriber are no 
longer to be exercised, but that I am to look upon these 
volumes and the rest as a gift from jou. 

I was just taking up my pen to thank you for this 
munificence, when I took up the first volume and began 
to read at the beginning, '' The True Grandeur of Nations." 
How it took me back to the days of youth I How it 
recalled the whole scene, — the crowd, the hot summer 
day, the dismay of the nulitaiy men in their uniforms, 
the delight and applause of the audience I 

Then I went on with the Phi Beta Elappa oration and 
the Prison Discipline discussion, — each bringing up very 
vividly a scene of the past To-night I have been liv- 
ing your life over again, and mine in part 

I have also looked over the Contents of the other vol- 
umes, and remembering that seven more are to come, I am 
amazed and delighted. 

This is a noble monument of a noble life I God bless 
you I No statesman in any age or country has a better 
or a nobler. 



23d. Harvard Association Concert Mostly Beethoven's 
music, upon which the grand bronze statue of the great 
master, by Crawf ord» looked down well pleased. 



ToMiasP 



March 30, 167L 
I have had the great pleasure of receiving the silver 
spoon made by Paul Bevere which you have been so kind 
and generous as to send me by the hand of our highly 
esteemed friend Miss M. C. I b^ you to accept my 
most cordial thank& It is a gift which I shall hij^y 
prise and 
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When I leceiyed it» I felt as if I had been christened 
over again, and had an ''apostle spoon'* sent me as a 
present Panl Bevere was an apostle of liberty, if not of 
religion. 

In a narrow street in Florence is still to be seen the 
f humble shop in which Benvenuto Cellini worked. Bat 
alas 1 in Boston there is no longer any trace of the work- 
shop of Paul Bevere. All the more shall I value this 
Uttle relic of him. 



April 3. Went to see J. O., whose pkoe by the river 
has been sold. They are stripping it of its fruit and forest 
trees. In the afternoon Emerson's lecture on the WilL 
He did not once quote Jonathan Edwards, whose work I 
never read, but mean now to read it. 

3b 0. W. Greene. 

April 3, 1871. 

I send you one or two advertisements of a certain book 
which may interest you. Keep the long one, as it may be 
interesting hereafter to see what books. came out with 
yours, and what their fortunes were. I wish I had the 
original advertisement of all my books ; I have not one. 

The weather to-day has been like midsummer; the ther- 
mometer in my study has stood at eighty. I have kept 
indoors all day, and have written a new scend that occurred 
to me for the Divine Tragedy. The danger is that I shall 
make it too long. 

The girls have a musical party to-night The piano- 
forte is goiDg on one side of me, and the venerable, his- 
toric door-knocker on the other. Some bashful juvenile 
is even now timidly applying his hand to it A confused 
murmur of voices comes from the library ; and I sit here 
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like a sphinx who has had a riddle proposed to her» instead 
of proposing one to other people. 
The door again 1 



5th. Transplanted from Owen's an elm-tree, a seedling 
from the Washington elm, and placed it between me and 
my neighbor Hastings, on the east side of the house. 

10th. Meditating a third play, to complete the third 
part of Christus. The scene to be among the Moravians 
at Bethlehem, Penn^lvania. 

11th. Happy to-day in the new poetic idea which be- 
gins to germinate and develop itself in my mind. I hope 
I shall be able to harmonize in it the discord of the New 
England Tragedies, and thus give a not unfitting close to 
the work.^ 

13th. Wrote ' At Bethany,' for the Divine Tragedy, — 
a very short scene ; but it would be no better for being 
longer. 

14th. A call from Mrs. Julia Howe and her brother, 
Sam Ward. He looks like a prime minister or European 
diplomat. I was very glad to see him. 

To Mrs. J. T. Fields. 

AprU 86, 1871. 

We accept, Greene and myself, your kind invitation to 
dinner "on Thursday, and will present ourselves in proper 
imiform at six o'clock. 

Do not give yourself any further trouble about the 
notices of Greene's book. Several papers have been sent 
by the publishers. Already I notice something like pea- 
cock's feathers growing upon my friend, and have to 
spread my own very wide to show that I still exist and 

^ This was never written. 
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am 0till veBpectable, though tamkhecL It is a very 
comical sight to see two anthoia shut up in one room 
tpgetherl 
However, we will be serious on Thursday. 



30th. A gap in my JoumaL I have been busy helping 
Greene with the Index to his biography of his grandfather. 

May L C. leaves us for his long journey to San Fran- 
dsoo, Japan, and China. In the afternoon heard Dr. 
Hedge's lecture on Spinoza. 

6Ul Bead lAata^ by Touig^niet the Bussian novelist^ 
translated by Balston, of the British Museum. Very in- 
teresting, and the descriptions of Nature fresh and sweet 
Dine with Mrs. Howe. 

12th. A call from Dana, bringing Lord Tenterden and 
Professor Bernard, of '' Her Majesty's High Commission " 
on the ^Alabama" claims. 

15th. Agasmz called, and talked about his expedition 
round the Cape to California, upon which he starts this 
summer. 

24th. Finished a new Tale for the second day of the 
Wayside Inn, — a New England story, * Lady WentwortL' 

31st Bead Johnson's life of Dryden, and Dryden's 
'Hind and Panther.' Not much edified by either. A 
theological discussion in verse is not redeemed by the 
splendor of single lines. The 'Beligio Laid' is far su- 
perior. But in reading Diyden one always feels that he 
is breathing a strong, deep-sea atmosphere. 

JwM 1. Went with Fields to Portsmouth to see old 
houses. Mr. Haven received us at the station and enter- 
tained us most hospitably. First, lunch; then drive to 
Little Harbor to see the Wentworth house, — a quaint, 
irregular pile of buildings hidden from the road by ris- 
ing ground, though close upon it, with lilac hedges, and 
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looldiig seaward; not imlike my description of it^ We 
went all over the lower part of the house, and saw the 
present owner, a sprightly old lady of ninety, and her 
daughter. Then we drove to Newcastle, — an island 
reached by bridges over arms of the sea, — and went to Mr. 
Albee's cottage. He was away ; but we saw his wife, whom 
I remember as Miss R, of Boston, a young Catholic, full 
of charitable works. Then back to town and visited the 
beautiful Barrows house, the Wentworth town house, and 
the Warner house. Dined with Mr. Haven and the Uni- 
tarian clergyman Mr. De Normandie, who had been the 
companion of our drive. Home by the evening train. 

3d. Excessively hot; nevertheless drove in to the 
opera in the afternoon. Gounod's Fatut; Miss Kellogg 
as Margaret^ and Oastelmaiy as Mephista 

To J. T. FMdB. 

Thiee-fifUiB of twelve 

Are 97.20. 
This znay appear 
To 1)6 Bomewhat dear ; 

Bat wherefore went he t 

The FaoBt of Qoiinod 
Is an opera, you know. 
In which Caatehnaiy 
Plays the Old Hany,— 

Therefore spent he 

His 97.20. 
June 4^ 1871. 

^ He wrote to Mr. Greene : ^ I had a most saocessfiil day with 
Fields at his native town, and saw snndiy cuiioas old houses, — 
among them the Wentworth house, which I was aiudoas to see, 
having already described it in a poem. I found it necessary to 
change only a single Une, — which was luc^. We saw also some 
very interesting old people, with the grand mannen of other days, — 
always so attractive.'* ^i 
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5tL Bead Diyden's Songs and Elegies. He is pretty 
tame sometimes ; and then will come a line which flashes 
across the page like a train of powder. 

6th. Walked to Riverside to see Mr. Houghton about 
Mr. Kroeger*s Specimens of the Minnesingers, which I 
want him to publish. A cool wind blowing over the 
river and the salt-marshes. In the afternoon Signor 
I Corti, the Italian minister, calls with S. Eliot and Signor 
BragiottL 

7th. Sirocco very oppressive. Bq[an the poem of 
'Carmilhan.' 

10th. Fimshed 'Carmilhan.' Only two more stories 
are wanted to complete the Second Day of the Wayside 
Inn. 

12th. Looking for the theme of another story. Fix 
upon the ' Legend Beautiful/ and b^;in it 

13th. Went with A. to ** Shark's Mouth,*" H.'s sea- 
side place at Manchester. A lovely stone house, with 
lofty terraces, and splendid outlook over the sea and 
rocky islands. I do not believe there is a more beau- 
tiful seaside place in New England; it is all one could 
ask. 

17th. Lowell, Cranch, and Fields dined with me. 
After dinner C. sang two songs with great effect 

23d. Class-day ; and a very delightful day for the col- 
legians and the young ladies. 

25th. Mr. Haliburton, of Nova Scotia, dined with me, 
son of Judge Haliburton. He is much interested in cer- 
tain abstruse speculations about the symbolism of the 
Cross. 

July 1. A day of affairs preparatory to Nahant In 
the afternoon Mrs. B. called for flowers to make button- 
hole bouquets for the convicts in the State Prison. Mr. 
Zerdahelyi came to dinn^, and played in the evening 
some beautiful things from Chopin. 
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3d. In the afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Stillman. She is 
like Bossetti's ''Blessed DamoseL" There is something 
pre-Baphaelite about her. 

6th. NahanL The low wash of the sea very soothing. 
Last night was lovely, — a tropical night, with dreamy 
stars, and phosphorescent waves rolling up the beach. 

To J. T. Fields. 

Nahaht, July 7, 1871. 

A thousand thanks for your note and its enclosure. 
There goes a gleam of sunshine into a dark house, which 
is always pleasant to think of. I have not yet got the 
senator's sunbeam to add to it, but as soon as I do, both 
shall go shining on their way. 

I come back to my old wish and intention of leaving 
t the [Atlantic] Magazine when you do. This is the wisest 
course, as I could easily persuade you, if I had you alone 
here by the seaside. But I do not like to write about it, 
for you see how the paper blots and the ink spreads with 
the damp. 

I am curious to hear of the effect of your reading at the 
Island. When you come to the lines about the Spring, 
read as follows: — 

*' The robin, the foTemmier of the Spring, 
The blue-bird with his jocond carolling.'' 

The robin is more familiar, and belongs more to New Eng- 
land than the oriole, and must take his placa 

I hear the steamboat's whistle below. I wish you were 
coming to dinner; but I know you are not 



13th. Ah, these melancholy anniversaries I [his wed- 
ding day and his wife's funeral] I was awakened this 
morning about sunrise by the singing of a bird inside my 
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room. I looked up and saw it perched on tiie window- 
blind. It then hopped into the xoom, — a little yellow 
bird with brown wings. After singing awhile, it perched 
on the rounds of a chair, then flew out of the other 
window. 

16th. Dr. — — was very long and veiy ardent and 
▼ery Scotch. The doctrine I did not agree with, but liked 
parts of the sermon, notwithstanding. 

18th. Too cold to sit still, too hot to walk in the sun. 
That is the peculiar character of Nahant T. returned in 
his yacht from Portland this morning. After dinner the 

S e called. They are here for an hour or two in a 

beautiful yachts -^ the " Palmer,** — bound for the coast of 
Maine. 

To- Charles Sumner. 

Nahaht, July 19, 1871. 

Your working on so steadily through the hot weather 
fills me with wonder and envy. I cannot do it even here 
at the seaside. In fact I find that being by the sea is as 
bad as being on the sea, for any kind of intellectual work. 
It is a good place to read newspapers and Bevievrs ; and 
that is about alL This year I brought down with me 
Plutarch's Morals, — a charming book for town or country. 
Here I cannot take the slightest interest in it It seems 
prolix and ponderous. 

Come and see if the briny atmosphere does not lay a 
wet cloth on your brain and cool it down to the average 
human speed. That is why I do not like to stay here so 
long. But in summer would it be different elsewhere? 
Ko ; it is the season, not the place, after aU. 

Cogswell is coming to us on Saturday for a few days. 
After that^ this whole house iBd su disposidon de Vvad} 

^ ^ At your Grace's disposal,'* the costomaiy Bpaniih oonrtetj. 



[ 
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You who speak all modem langaages '^in a calm and 
measured tone/' will understand the SpanisL But I do 
not mean the words in the Spanish complimentary sense, 
but literally, — as you well know. 



20th. Behold the virtuous man, who answers all let- 
ters as soon as they are received ! If I can only keep up 
this habit it will save me great annoyance. 

22d. Cogswell comes down in the boat Dear old 
man, how glad I am to see him 1 In the evening I call 
on the Eev. Dr. Potter, of Grace Church, New York, who 
is to preach to-morrow. He comes home with me and 
sits an hour in pleasant talk. 

To J. B. Lomll. 

Nahant, July 85, 1871. 

I am very sorry to hear such a story of poor ^ and 

will to-day send my contribution. 

I shall not be able to go to the Club on Saturday, 
having, in forgetfulness of its being the last Saturday [of 
the month], invited a gentleman to come down to Nahant 
that day. Besides, the uncertainty of getting back here 
at night intimidates me. 

Is there any chance of your coming down to dine with 
us? Choose your own day, — the brightest and hottest 
you can find, — and we shall be only too glad to see you. 
We dine at five, and you can return by the boat at quar- 
ter past six. On Sunday we dine at two, — from a vague 
notion that somebody wants to go to church in the after- 
noon. Therefore do not choose Sunday, if you pleasa 

Mr. Cogswell is passing a few days with us, and is very 
pleasant company ; otherwise Nahant is unusually dull 
this year. 
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27Ul Bead some articles in the Journal of Specnlatiye 
, Philosophy; wrote some letters; and that is the record 
of the day. 

28th. Beiog troubled with sleeplessness, I determined 
last night to go to sleep by force of wilL It succeeded 
perfectly. A thunder-storm waked me in the night As 
soon as it was over, I was asleep again. If this always 
succeeds, I shall be a happy man. 

29th. Bead Ginx's Baby, — a clever book on pauperism 
in England ; very tragic, and I suppose true. 

From H. C. Andenen. 

Copenhagen, July, 187L 

Mt deab Snt, — A talented young Dane, Mr. W., is 
going to visit America for the first time. I send you, 
through him, my kindest r^rds. He will be happy in 
making your acquaintance, and I shall be so by hearing 
news from you when he returns. I hope that you have 
a copy of my Collected Works, and that you will have 
a spare moment to glance at them. My latest story, 
Lijkke Peer, you will not find there ; but it is in Scribner's 
Magazine. 

If not the great rolling Ocean was between us, and I 

was not sixty-seven years old, then I should arrive in 

your mighty country some pleasant summer day. As it 

is, I can only send a letter and the kind regards of your 

friend and admirer, 

Haks Chbistian Andebsen. 



August 1. A splendid sunset^ with a thunder-storm 
passing over Boston seaward, — a sight of surpassing 
beauty. 

2d. M. Auguste Bartholdi, French sculptor, calls with 
a letter from Agassiz. A pleasant^ lively, intelligent man. 
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a Bepublican and an AlBatian. He has a plan for erect- 
ing a bronze Colossus on Bedloe's Island, in New York 
harbor, — a statue of Liberty, to serve at night as a 
lighthouse. It is a grand plan ; I hope it will strike 
the New Yorkers. 

3d. A youth in England, of the Swinbume-Bossetti 
school, sends me three volumes of verse, mostly love- 
sonnets. In one of them he says: — 

** We see no longer what of old we jaw, 
Nor is the vision piesent any mom!' 

To 0. W. Oreene. 

Nahabt, August 3, 1871« 
Shall I lie down and sleep, on this sultry summer noon, 
or sit here and write to you ? The question is answered 
as soon as asked. You smile, and think I cannot sleep 
when I wilL You are mistaken ; I can. After so many 
sleepless nights, — so many years of sleepless nights, — I 
have made a great discovery, and to me of infinite value. 
I can put myself to sleep by an effort of the will When 
I go to bed at night, I will myself to sleep ; and the next 
thing I am conscious of is that it is morning, and the 
birds are singing. Congratulate mel 

Sumner has not yet made his appearance, though I look 
for him daily. I have had a letter from Lord Stanhope, 
and an invitation, couched in the most flattering terms, 
to preside at the Boyal Literary Fund Society. Shall I 
go ? Shyme and Beason answer, ^' No 1^ 

AugoBt 5. 

I dreamed of you last night. You got home very late, 
and came up by the dumb-waiter into the dining-room 
closet, in a dress-coat and a white hat very much crushed. 
You said you had been out to drive with a Spanish lady. 
It seemed in the dream all very natural ; but a sudden 
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rash of rain on the roof woke me, and I laughed alood at 
the abBiudity of the vision, — as yon will probably do 
when yon read this account of it 

Allow me to offer you, for your future guidance. Alder- 
man G ^"s views on public libraries : — 

** Aldeiman Q<^— has not a doubt that the libiaiy would hold 
all the books actually required, — such woiks as ireie Hkely to be in 
demand by the reading public, and would do any good. He believed 
in easting off a great deal of supeifluous matter that he had reason to 
think was already there. The works of nearly ereiy writer in the 
world were fast finding their way into the libraiy, ttid were stored 
there at great expense. He aaked if there were not a hundred thou- 
sand volumes on the shehres that were never called for.** 

A gentleman who has been trying to get a Lowell 
course writes to me : ''As for lectures at the Lowell next 
season, there has been such an overflow of applications 
that it was impossible for me to obtain a course. . . . 
Sometimes applicants have to wait three or four years." 

No Sumner yet He leaves Washington on Monday 
the 7th, but stops in Philadelphia and New York. 



4tL Write, declining the honor of presiding at the 
Literary Fund dinner. I cannot cross the ocean again so 
soon. 

6th. Mr. McEenzie preached a good sermon on Best, — 
Christ sitting by Jacob's well, being weary. 

7th. Sead a little in Michelet's French Bevolution, — 
a pictorial style, the style of romance rather than history. 

8th. Bead, in Hedge's Prose Writers of Grermany, an 
essay on the supposed origin of Man [by Eant], — an in- 
teresting interpretation of Genesis. 

12th. A man with a divining-rod points out a place 
where we may dig a well. I am curious to see if we shall 
find water there. Sumner arrives. 
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14tiL Go with Sumner to Mr. James's to see the re- 
gatta. A pretty sights — all those towering white sails in 
the distance; and then a slow and scattered flight, as of 
sea-birds, south toward Minot's Ledga 

16th. Went to town to attend the meeting of the His- 
torical Society in celebration of Walter Scott's birthday. 
Remarks by Winthrop, Emerson, Hillard, Quincy, and 
Waterston, and letters from Holmes and Bryant 

17th. The senator brings a perfect avalanche of news- 
papers with him from all quarters of the Union; and I 
see what unwholesome food for the million they fumisL 

Frtyra Louis Agassiz. 

OAHBBIDaB, AugOBt 18^ 1871. 

Mt DEAR Longfellow, — You are so lovable that I 
should like to have you all to myself ; and yet my neces- 
sities are such, on the eve of a long journey, that I hardly 
know how to enjoy what is actually offered me. Mrs. A., 
too, would gladly join me on a day's visit to you at 
Nahant I had hoped to accompany her this momiog 
when she went to see her mother, and had intended to 
call upon you to agree for a day ; but the Museum has 
kept me prisoner, and I must postpone my visit to next 
week. Meanwhile believe me 

Ever truly your friend, 

L? Agassiz. 



22d. The steam-tug comes for us, and Sumner, Mr. 
James, Ernest, and myself go to meet the revenue-cutter 
in the harbor. Find on board the Collector, with Agassiz 
and a young Japanese prince; and we steam away for 
Minot's Ledge. Dinner (on board) ended, we find our- 
selves at the base of the lighthouse, rising sheer out of the 
sea like a huge stone cannon, mouth upward. We are 
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hoisted up forty feet in a chair, some of us; others go up 
by an iron ladder, — all but the young Japanese, who re- 
fuses to go up at alL Whether he was afraid, or thought 
it only a trick to imprison him, will remain a mystery till 
his TravelB are published. 

23d. Sumner departs, and we are left quite lonely. 
Bead Scott's Bokeby. In the evening see the half- 
moon sailing through broken clouds, white and black, 
like a ship making her way through fields of ice. 

25th. Mr. [F. H.] Underwood calls to talk about some 
literaiy mattenu 

To G. W. Greene. 

Nahast, Angnst 26, 1871. 

The senator [Sumner] has departed; he comes back to 
Nahant on Sunday, but not to me, having another friend 
to visit here, who insists upon having his share. I am 
sorry to say that the violent attack of angina pectoris 
which he had last winter has left some traces. He com- 
plains that I walk too fast^ and is averse to walking at 
alL * The air of Nahant is just the thing for him, and he 
means to stay a week or two longer, — about as long as 
we da 

Thanks for the gondolier^s pamphlet on Dante ; I dare 
say it is very curious : but did you find in it any valuable 
hint or suggestion ? On Tuesday we made our expedition 
to Minot's Ledge ; it was every way pleasant and success- 
ful We wished you could have been with us ; but it was 
impossible to notify you in season. The lighthouse rises 
out of the sea like a beautiful stone cannon, mouth up- 
ward, belching forth only friendly fires. We went up 
into it, — even into the lantern itself, the glass of which 
(beautiful plate-glass) cost ten thousand dollars. I can 
believe this, having seen it, and knowing what telescopic 
lenses cost The lantern will hold six people easily. 
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The days grow shorter ; the trees begin to scatter their 
curl-papers about the grass ; there is a touch of autumn 
in the air; and the swift summer is gona 



Sqpiember 1. Everything alive with sunshine, and the 
sea grinding its curved battle-axe on the beach. Sead in 
Plutarch's Morals and in Tyndall's Swiss Sketches, — 
climbing the Matterhom and other perilous peaks. His 
descriptions of sky-effects are very beautiful. 

2d. Receive from Mr. Henry Gtorsoni a Hebrew trans- 
lation of ' Excelsior/ 

4th. Call on Dr. Holmes at Mr. James's. Sumner 
still there. We discuss the new poets. 

7th. I begin to grow restless, and want to get back to 
Gambridge. 

11th. Begin to pack. I wish it were over, and I in 
Cambridge. I am impatient to send the Divine Tragedy 
to the printers. 

25th, Cambridge. Begin the printing of the Tragedy. 
In the evening look over Weber's Metrical Bomances. 

28th. Sophocles passed a couple of hours with me 
talking about Homer, and the convents in the East^ in 
one of which he was educated. 

29tL Bead Strodtman's Life of Heine. 

30th. Dinner at the Club. Among other guests M. 
Coquerel, the Protestant liberal clergyman from Paris. 
A very agreeable man, speaking Enghsh with the greatest 
fluency. 

Octcber 11. In the evening take the girls to see Miss 
Kilsson in Lucia. Her singing and acting both superb. 
Brignoli, with his pathetic tenor, as Edgarda 

12th. Corrected manuscript and proo&. Strodtman's 
Heine; rather long-winded. 

15th. Drove Agassiz in to dine with Mr. Hooper, to meet 
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PreBident Grant and some of his Secretaries. The Presi- 
dent is a qaiet> unostentatious man, with a soft, pleasant 
voice. 

18tL The delays of printers are a great worry to 
authors. 

20th. A call from the son of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, whom I saw at Lambeth Palace in 1868* 
Went with him to the library and to the Museum. 

21st. €k> to see Prescott's library, which is to be sold 
by auction ; then to Music Hall to hear the organ. 

25th. At the Prescott sale. A great sacrifice.^ Get 
the last proof-sheet of the Divine Tragedy. 

28th. Dinner at Club. The British Parliament was 
well represented. 

29tL Heard M. Coquerel, the French deigyman, 
preach in English, which he did astonishingly welL The 
choir sang Luther^s hymn, EiiC fedt Burg, in Dr. Hedge's 
translation, which I thought very good. 

SOth. Bead over proofs of the Interludes and Finale 
and am doubtful and perplexed. 

31st. Mr. Samuelson, M.P., came out to dine. We 
took a walk to see the Ciolleges and the Observatory. 
Lowell dined with us, and was very gay and agreeable. 

Nowwber 2. Walked to Biverside, and bought Picttres 
in Black, by Paul Konewka, — books for children, but with 
beautiful " sdssor-pictures," silhouettes of great artistic 
skill; I never tire of them, they are so natural 

8tK M. Coquerel, Professor CSiild, and S. at our 
family dinner to-day. Coquerel is a great talker, and 
talks welL 

16tL All the last week perplexed and busy with final 
correction of the Tragedy. 

^ Mr. Ptescott's copies of Irving— nine ybliimes — axe in the 
libniy of Graigie House. 



V 
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16th. Went down to the Eiverside Ftess with a manu- 
script novel sent by a lady to find a publisher, and be- 
speak for it an early and friendly reading. Call on 
Mountford, who has taken the old Winthrop house for 
the winter.^ 

17tL Two editions of the Divine Tragedy will be 
published at the same time, — a dear one and a cheap 
one. I never had so many doubts and hesitations about 
any book as about this. 

18th. Went with Fields to the Globe to see Miss 
Cushman as E^atharine in Henry YIII. 

19th. Wrote a great many letters. Sumner at dinner. 
He seemed weaiy of work. 



To Florence A 



November 20, 1871. 

I have put off answering your nice little note from day 
to day ; but, as you see, I have not forgotten it I have 
been hoping all along that some lines of poetry, such as 
you ask for, would come into my mind. But they would 
not, and so I have to write you in prose, not to keep you 
waiting any longer. 

If you will ask your papa, who knows all about it, he 
will tell you that good poems do not always come to one's 
mind when wanted. Verses — yes, one can write those 
at any time ; but real poetry — that is another matter. I 
think good prose is better than bad verse. I do not 
say bad poetry, because when it is bad, it is no longer 
poetry. 

And so I send you this little note instead of a little 
song; and with it good wishes for your birthday, and 
kind remembrances for your father. 

1 William Moimtfoid, author of Euthsnasyi and Thoipe. 
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26Ul Drove over to the Navy Yard in the afternoon 
^th my girls to see the little steamer (the " Hassler **) in 
which Agassiz is going ronnd the Cape. Yesterday at the 
Club dinner we drank his health at parting. I proposed 
it thus: ''Gentlemen, I am reminded that we shall not 
again have with us for a year and a day our dear Agassiz, 
who sits there at the head of the table so joyous and 
unconcerned I shall, therefore, for once break through 
our usual custom and propose his healtL Wordsworth 
once said that he could have written the plays of Shakes- 
peare if he had had a mind to. And I suppose that on 
an occasion like this I could make a speech, — if I had a 
mind ta But I shall do nothing of the kind; I shall 
limit myself to proposing 'The health of Agassiz: his 
deepest sea-soundings shall not be deeper than our love 
and admiration for him. 

' Qtiis desiderio sit pndor sat modas 
Tarn cari capitiB V 

From Bayard Tat/lor. 

Eennbtt Square, November 87, 1871. 

Mt deab Longfellow, — Now all is dear I I can 
overlook your design from first to last, and see how each 
part grows in importance as it falls into its place. The 
closing of the Divine Tragedy with the Apostles' Creed 
somewhat puzzled me; and when I received your letter 
on Saturday, I could not guess how the New England 
Tragedies were to be connected. But the proofs of the 
Interludes and the Finale, which arrived this morning, 
give me the key to all. I do not feel that the meaning 
of any detail is doubtful, and each gains from the extent 
and beauty and altitude of the uniting design. 

I know not who else before you has so wonderfully 
wedded Poetry and the Religious Sentiment Milton, cer- 



\ 
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tainly, only half succeeded ; and in spite of Elopetock's 
former popularity I must insist that he entirely failed. 
What in this completed work might seem simplest to the 
ordinary reader, is to me the greatest evidence of your 
8ttcces& In the Finale the familiar phrases meet me in a- 
transfigured form : it is a new illustration of the power 
which perfect rhythm adds to languaga 

I congratulate you from my heart ; and in doing so I 
congratulate myself : for each new achievement in Poetry 
is an indirect inspiration to me. I feel anew the capacity 
to rise when another rises. And I have not had for a 
long time such an influx of fresh hope and courage as 
within the past seven days.^ 

Always faithfully yours, 

Batabd Taylor. 



December 1. Dined with Charles Perkins to meet Dr. 
Howson, Dean of Chester, England. 

3d. Finished the ' Baron Castine of St Castine.' 

4tL Call on the Dean of Chester at Dr. Wharton's ; 
and with him on Mrs. Stowa We see her and her sister 
Miss Beecher, and Dr. Stowe, with his wild snowstorm of 
hair and beard. 

Sth. A year ago to-day I b^;an the Divine Tragedy, 
and finished it on the 27th of January. To-day the thought 
comes back to my mind of a Tragedy of Judas Maccabeus, 
which I noted down as long ago as 1850. Went with the 
Dean and his daughters to the Library, to the Museum, 
to Dr. Palfrey's, to the Botanic Garden. They dined 
with us. 

^ Shortly before, Mr. Taylor had written : ^' I am foil of renewed 
hope and courage tbia evening after your cordial worda. Bnt^ aa I 
have tried to aay, I have never yet met yon without aome dear, 
itzong, generous encouragement.* 
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8tL LuBched at President Eliot's to meet the Grand 
Duke Alexis of Bussiay a tail, handsome youth of twenty- 
one or two. 

9th. At the dinner given by citizens of Boston to the 
Orand Duke. Winthrop presided, and there was much 
speech-making till midnight 

10th. At home all day. B^;an the Tragedy of Judas 
Maccabeua The subject is a very striking one, — the 
collision of Judaism and Hellenism; I greatly wonder 
that it has not been treated before. 

lltL By invitation of the Grand Duke, dine with him 
at the Bevere. Besides his suite, the guests were Win- 
throp, Lowell, Holmes, President Eliot, Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Winlock, and Mr. Storer, the Bussian consul 

12tlL The Divine Tragedy is published to-day. 

17th. TayWs notice of Christus in the New York 
Tribune is very good, and shows the scope of the whole 
poem and the connection of its parts. 

To a. W. Grwne. 

December 17, 1871. 

It is not tobacco that brings upon the human race those 
evils whose long and dismal catalogue you send me ; but, 
as Dr. Holland — not the author of ' Bitter-Sweet,' though 
I dare say the author of sweet bitters — once said, tapping 
a bottle at the dinner-table with his knife, "* That is the 
fellow that does the mischief I " 

I supposed that long ago you had gone from Cornell's 
Ithaca to your own ; by your letter tonday I see that little 
Telemachus must still be looking for Ulysses. 

The Divine Tragedy is very successful, from the booksel- 
ler's point of view, — ten thousand copies were published 
on Tuesday last, and the printers axe already at work on 
three thousand more. That is pleasant, but that is not 
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the mam thing. The only question about a book ought 
to be whether it is successful in itsell Bajaid Taylor, 
Lowelly and Fields dined with me yesterday. 



18th. Finish Act third of Maccabeus, begun yesterday. 

21st Finish Judas Maccabeus, — b^un on the 10th ; 
the Acts are not long, but there are five of them. A new 
subject comes to my mind, — Hagar and IshmaeL But 
can it be wrought into a tragedy ? It is tragic enough ; 
but has it unity, and has it a catastrophe to end with ? 

22d. Bead in Forster^s life of Dickens. 

To G. W. Greene. 

December 23^ 1871. 
I The weather to-day has been Boman weather, that takes 
' all manliness out of a man ; and to-night the south wind 
is pelting hail, rain, and sleet against my study-windows. 
I feel, too, a little exhausted by work, for within the last 
fortnight I have written a tragedy, which hangs over your 
visit like a thunder-cloud. You will have to hear it» how- 
ever sound you may sleep in the green chair. I have also 
many things to tell you of the dinner to the Grand Duke 
Alexis, at which I was present, sitting at the right hand 
of this amiable and handsome youtL On the whole, it 
was most successful ; but two or three things were said in 
speeches that were amazingly funny. Have you seen 
Forster's life of Dickens ? It is very interesting, but it 
made me profoundly melancholy ; perhaps I can tell you 
why, but I hardly care to write it 

With all good wishes for a happy, if not a merry, 
Christmas. 

27th. Finished two scenes of ' Hagar.' It interests me; 
but whether I can make anything of it is doubtful^ 

^ Only a few fingmexKta more were imtten. 

12 
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29th. Bead to Oreene (who arrived last night) * Baion 
Gaetme/ w^ch he likes, and ' Judas/ which he does not 
dislike. Beceive a highly complimentaij letter from Bev. 
Dr. Boshnell on the Divine Tragedy. 



From Horace Bushnell. 

Habtford, December 28, 1871. 

Dbab Sib» — Smce it will be a satisfaction to me to 
express my delight in the success of your poem, you can- 
not well deny me the privilege. When I heard the first 
announcement of it as forthcoming, I said : " Well, it is 
the grandest of all subjects ; why has it never been at- 
tempted ? ** And yet I said inwardly in the next breath : 
^What mortal power is equal to the handling of it?" 
The greater and the more delightful is my surprise at the 
result You have managed the theme with really wonder- 
ful address. The episodes, and the hard characters, and the 
partly imaginary characters, you had your liberty in ; and 
you have used them well to suffuse and flavor and poetize 
the stoiy. And yet, I know not how it is, but the part 
which fifub me most perfectly, and is, in fact, the most 
poetic poetiy of all, is the prose-poem, — the nearly 
rhythmic transcription of the simple narrative matter of 
the gospels. Perhaps the true account of it may be that 
the handling is so delicately reverent^ intruding so little 
of the poet*s fine thinking and things, that the reverence 
incorporate promotes the words and lifts the ranges of 
the sentiment ; so that when the reader comes out at the 
close, he finds himself in a curiously new kind of inspira- 
tion, bom of modesty and silence. 

I can easily imagine that certain chaffy people may put 
their disrespect on you for what T consider your praise. 
Had you undertaken to build the Christ yourself, as they 
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would leqtdxe of you, I verily believe it would have kiUed 
you, — that is, made you a preacher. 
With many thanks, I am yours, 

HORAOE BUSHKXLL. 



30th. Beoeive from Boutledge in London three notices 
of the Tragedy, all hostile. 



CHAPTER X. 

JOURNAL AND LETTSBa 
1872. 

January 4 Bead Sheik Saadi*s Gnlifltan, in Gladwin's 
translation, with preface by Emerson. 

15tL Oive the day to the reading of a novel of Tour- 
g^nief ,^ — beautifully written, but painfuL 

16th. Bead Mrs. [Emma] Marshall's Heights and Val- 
leys, which the authoress sends me, — a well-written tale 
of the religious kind. 

To G. W. GftenA. 

January 81, 1878. 

Do not jump rashly at disagreeable conclusions. A 
newspaper writer is not infallible, any more than Pio 
Kono. So do not yield to despondency because Solomon 
proposes to cut the baby in two. Possibly he has no such 
intention. 

A theological question has just risen in my mind. 
What right has a Calvinist to get married and beget 
children, when, according to his doctrine, the chances are 
that they will go into everlasting torment ? Ought he not 
rather to go into a monastery or a Shaker brotherhood ? 

I return Professor F ^'s letter, and am glad that he 

enjoyed the dinner. You did, and I did, and we all did ; 
and it was very pleasant every way. 

> Probably Lito, Mat him by ths tnmalator, W. B. S. Balston. 
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FAraary 3. Bead in Taine's Histoiy of English lit- 
eiatare, — a prodigioufilj clever book. 

4th. Contdnue Taine. How does a Frenchman con- 
trive to go out of himself and get such insight into things 
English? 

11th. Bead Voltaire's Za^/re. These two lines make 
me think of Sumner: — 

^ Henrenz ^ qui l6 ciel a donn6 le ponvoir 
De remplir comme voob nn d noble deyoir." 

To C. S. Norton {in Ev/ropi). 

Febmaiy 20, 1872. 

I was delighted to get your letter and to learn that you 
are all well, and particularly that your mother^s health is 
quite restored. That is the best news you could send, 
and brightens up your letter, otherwise rather gloomy 
with the gigantic scoundrelism of your native land. And 
no wonder. At times it seems to me that we have the 
millstone 'round our neck, and that the rest is coming. 
Still, I have faith that the good will conquer, and do not 
fall upon my sword. 

Thanks for the Uhland Catalogue, which is curious and 
worth keeping. But what a mouldy, medieval collection 
of old armor! Quaritch has publiBhed a similar catalogue 
of valuable old rubbish, which if you have not seen I ad- 
vise you to get. It is very curious ; and for the moment 
one is seduced into believing that he really wants the 
books and must have them: but he lays the catalogue 
away, and the pleasing illusion soon vanishes. Still, I 
confess that of all the ways of spending money yet de- 
vised by man, this is to me the most fascinating. 

I have requested Tauchnitz to send you a copy of his 
edition of my new book [The Divine Tragedy]. It is the 
first part of Christus. !nie three parts are to be joined by 
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Interludes of * The Abbot Joachim * and * Martin Lnther/ 
and closed by a Finale, ' St. John/ — a counterpoise to the 
'Introitos' of the present volome. This is an old, old 
design; twenty years old and more, and only now com- 
pleted. In a certain sense one part explains and requires 
the others. . . . 

Your cousin, S. Eliot, has b^un his lectures in the 
University course, on the History of the present century. 
I hear that his audience is large, and young ladies abound 
in the class. I missed lus introductory, but shall attend 
the rest I rejoice in his success. — Appleton has a volume 
of poems in tiie press. 



24th. Club dinner. Had as my guest the amiable 
Bobert Dale Owen. On the other side of me sat Bobert 
CoUyer, the cleigyman. Both men of mark. 

25th. Bead Schiller^s Dan Carlos. At dinner had Dr. 
Clement, of Hamburg, — a simple, sweet old man, very 
naif. By birth he is a Frieslander, bom on one of the 
islands in the North Sea. 

26th. Hear Sophocles on Simon Magus, with some 
extracts from his writings and account of his doctrines 
that have not found their way into the Biblical Diction- 
aries. Very interesting and curious. Helen of Tyre he 
called his Epinoia, or self-consciousness. 

I have more definitely conceived the idea of a dramatic 
poem on Michael Angelo and Yittoria Colonna, which has 
been vaguely hovering in my thoughts for some time. 
Can I accomplish it? 

To G. W. Qrum^ 

Febroary S6, 1878. 
I have been reading to-day Schiller's Don Carlos. It is 
more poetical than Alfieri's Filippo, but not so simply 



•» 
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tragic. Alfieri's tragedy is the drop of deadly poison in a 
ring; Schiller's is the same, diluted and drunk from a 
silver-chased goblet Schiller^s is a very noble poem, 
affluent in thought and diction, but too long and too in- 
tricate for a tragedy. The real Tragic Muse hardly stops 
to pluck so many flowera by the way. 

I went down this morning to hear Professor Sophocles 
lecture on Simon Magus. It was curious, — curt, sarcas- 
tic, learned. He has found some rather new material 
which the ready writers of the Biblical Dictionaries seem 
to have overlooked ; but, virtually, it was the portrait I 
have given in the Divine Tragedy. There were some 
things, however, which I wish I had known before. 

I am at this moment paying the penalty of exposure to 
the bitter wind. It has pierced me with a thousand 
spears, dried up my lungs, and parched my throat Talk 
of the east wind I It is a benediction compared with this 
west wind out there now, howling like a wolf, — though, 
come to think of it, I never heard a wolf howl, only a 
dog. 

I have been reading to-day Maffei's Meropa. An inter- 
esting subject; but such a style 1 The great Dryasdust 
himself could hardly surpass it Schlegel is unjust to 
Alfieri; he emphasizes his defects, and seems not to see 
his merits, — his force, his directness, the " still river that 
runs deep " of his style. 



27tL My sixty-fifth birthday, — and a bitter cold day 
it is, which keeps me close indoors. Bead Schlegel's 
lectures on the Grerman Drama ; then a most interesting 
and charmingly written book, Hermann Grimm*s life of V 
Michael Angelo. 

28th. Indoors, reading Grimm. The book is very in- 
teresting, though I think too much space is given to the 
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political histoxj of the time ; at all events, I ahould have 
been satisfied with less. 

29th. Heard S. Eliot's lectoie. He came home to 
dine with me, and it was veiy pleasant 

March 2. Keep indoors, looking over Yasari's lives of 
the Painters. Write to Sumner and to Greene. 

3d. Bead in Yasari and Benvenuto Cellini and Mrs. 
Jameson's Italian Painters, and live in Italy in spirit^ while 
my poor body suffers here with a dismal cold. — In the 
afternoon HoweUs came in with Bret Harte. 

4tL Beading and making notes for Michael Angelo. 
The subject attracts me; but it is difficult to treat 
dramatically, for want of unity of action and plot in 
general 

15th. I have long neglected this record. The last ten 
days have been filled with Michael Angelo. I have made 
many notes, and written one Act, — the scenes between 
him and Benvenuto and Sebastian, — and sketched others. 
I shall have as hard a time in casting this statue as Ben* 
venuto had in casting Us Perseus ; but it promises fair, 
and I am in no hurry. I want it for a long and delight- 
ful occupation. I have written the close, or epilogue. 

17th. Have Ascanio Ciondivi's life of Angelo; also 
Halford's, which has an engraving of Sebastian's portrait 
of Yittoria. 

31st. This is a melancholy Easter Sunday. The 
ground is white with snow, the thermometer at freezing, 
the wind northeast, and a sleety rain falling. — In Michael 
Angelo I have now written [six scenes] ; others are to be 
interspersed and added. 

To 0. W. Greene. 

Maxch 31, 1872. 

What has put it into my head, I do not know, but 
I was thinking just now of Empoli, famous in Tuscan 
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annals and Siarie FiormUine. We passed through it after 



dark. The station was ablaze with lights. It sounded 
strangely to hear the conductor of the train cry : " Em- 
poli I '' and a boy selling cakes and fruit repeat over and 
over again, " Aranci, cigari, paste, pane, mele I " What a 
contrast with Farinata's fiery speech in the days of old 1 

If you can tell by what possible association tlus comes 
to mind, you can do more than I can. 

April 3. A wedding in St. John's Church, dose by us. 
An April day of cloud and sunshine ; but in the prayer, 
as the clergyman said ''Send down thy blessing upon 
them," the sun burst from the clouds and poured through 
the high windows of the choir a flood of golden light 
upon the bride and bridegroom. 

4th. Arranged my books upstairs. Governor daflin 
called, with President Baymond of Yassar Coll^, — a 
female college at Poughkeepsie. 

5th. Went to town to give Ernest a sitting. Saw 
Hazeltine's bust of me, made in Home in 1869, — a clever 
piece of work, I should say. 

6th. Went to the Lifting Cura Sat to Ernest 

10th. Field of Philadelphia, Fields of Boston, and 
Lowell dined with us at our Wednesday family dinner. 

12tL Have put a balustrade on the bank in front of 
the housa Do not half like it. 

18th. Finished ' San Silvestro,' in Michael Angelo. I 
have now written seven acts or parts of the work ; but 
some of the most important are still to come. In the 
evening went with Mrs. F. to hear the German poet, Dr. 
Jordan, recite his Nibelungm, 

May 4 The Three Books of Song is going to press at 
once. First edition to be ten thousand copies. 

5th. A dreary day. Paced up and down the veranda, 
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bat took no long walk. — Horace Greeley is nominated hj 
the Cincinnati CJonvention as candidate for the Ftesidencj 
in opposition to General Grant 1 

6th. I take this time of Greene's visit for a good rest» 
neither writing nor reading. 

10th. A lovely day, fall of sonshine, blossoms, and 
sweet, sad memories. 

11th. Greene departs, and I am left solitary, to resume 
the old tasks. ^ 

12th. Wrote a short poem on ' Charlemagne ' from a 
story in an old chronicle, De Faetia CaroU Magni, quoted 
by Cantii, Staria degli Italiani, ii. 122. I first heard it 
from Charles Perkins in one of his lectures. 



To O. W. Oreme. 

May 14, 1878. 

After you left me on Saturday, I beguiled a part of the 
dull day by reading the last book of the Hiad in Cesarotti's 
translation. This reading confirms me in my theory of 
translation. In Cesarotti you see Homer, — the very man 
you are looking for. Sometimesyhis prose runs almost 
into hexameters. 

Yesterday I received a beautiful bouquet of tea-roses 

from Mr. A and Miss W , in memory of their 

visit. I also wrote a poem on the descent of Charlemagne 
into Italy, from an old Latin chronicle, — a very striking 
incident. It will find a place — indeed, has already found 
a place — in Michael Angelo; you will not see how nor 
where, but I do.^ Soon after you were gone, came a note 
from Mrs. Fields, inviting us to dine with her after hear- 
ing Emerson on Monday. 

1 This poem, ' Charlemagne,' found a place, not in Michael Angelo, 
but in the third part of the Wayaide Inn. 
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ISth. Fmished 'Santa Anna dei Fanari' in Michael 
Angelo ; and that finishes the poem, the third part being 
abeady written. So the poem in its first form is complete ; 
but oUxer scenes will be intercalated I b^gan it March 6. 

IQth. Bead Miss Preston's translation of Mireio, a Pro- 
vengal poem by Fr^ddric Mistral, — a truly lovely and 
wonderful poem. I wish I had the original Why did 
no one put it into my hands in France? It is very 
pathetic and captivating. 

25th. My Three Books of Song published to-day. 
dub dinner. Admiral Stedman, Julian Hawthorne, and 
Mr. Aldrich were the guests. In the evening J. O. 

29th. The lilacs in full bloom, and a certain sadness 
in the air. Bead Mr. Watt's JVa jSgyptemes Zand. In 
the afternoon heard Charles Perkins's closing lecture on 
Italian Art 

June 1. Bead parts of Oehlenschlager's Eelge, and also 
Mr. Watt's account of his visit to the Craigie House, "£t 
Besog hos Henry Longfellow," in For Bomantik og Historie, 
with a portrait having the shoulders up to the ears. I 
confess I do not like to have my private conversations 
reported in print 

To O. W. Oreene. 

Jtme 4, 1872. 

On reading the line in your letter about your reluctance 
to touch an Italian theme, there came swimming into the 
twilight of memory, like a planet, a sentence from Locke, 
which I have remembered ever since my college days : 

" Thus the ideas, as well as the children, of our yoath often die 
before us ; and oar minds represent to us those tombs to which we 
are approaching, where, though the brass and marble remain, ^et the 
inscriptions are effaced by time, and the imagery moulders away." 

That little flower of rhetoric blooms for me tax back in 
my Junior year. 
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To C. JS. Norton. 

Jxm% 10, 1872. 
Ab soon as I received your last letter I acted upon it 
^thout a moment's delay. I wrote a line or two in the 
evening to Karl Witte, and the next morning sent a kige- 
paper copy of the Divine Ck>med7. . . . Your description 
of him is veiy interesting, and makes me r^pret that I did 
not go to Halle to visit him and see his Dante collection, 
as you did. — I suppose you have not yet seen Miss Bos- 
setti's Shadow of Dante, — it is an excellent book, which 
you will like. Lowell has a review of it in the next North 
American. — Cambridge is now in its glory of leaves and 
blossoms, and awaits your return with impatience. 



2l8t. Class-day, and very hot A call from Bear* 
Admiral Polo de Bemab^, the Spanish IJJinister, and An- 
tonio Flores, Minister of Ecuador ; they stayed to dinner 
with me, and we had a good deal of pleasant chat In 
the evening I walked with the girLs in the CdUege grounds 
to hear the musia 

25th. Went with R, A. and B. to the Peace Jubilee in 
Gilmore's Coliseum, and heard the English, French, and 
Prussian bands. They all played beautifully. 

July 2. At last an east wind I Welcome a thousand 
times 1 

6th. Came down to Nahant for the summer, — every- 
thing as of old. A lovely afternoon, the air perfect and 
most delightful 

6th. Gret things to rights, and read Les Nikces de Mazor 
tin [by Am^d^ Ben^], — a very interesting book, which 
I read fifteen years ago, and have not looked at since. 



r 
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Frcm T. G. AppUton. 

N*wpo«tT, July 18, 1871 

Dkab H., — Totir last jolly letter has been received 
and appreciated. All you say of the little joker, the 
Mercury, is but too true. He. has no station like his rela- 
tive in ' Hamlet/ and he moves about under the finger of 
Apollo ad he does under ours, ever dodging and elusive. 
But I have a little fellow here who has ways of his own, — 
a Mercury that cannot be got to go above 74^ ; and a quar- 
relsome couple that are ever reversing their orders, — the 
old fellow plunging out in fair weather, and the lady 
without an umbrella risking it in the rain. Evidently a 
German toy, made to sell, and one of the dark manosuvres 
of the Blade Forest 

E. seemed much afi3icted at my infidelity to Nahant.^ 
But Nahant must have had an easy victory over Newport 
this year as to heat, -^ especially our delightful villa, with 
the fresh strike of the southwest from the water. But 
now it is much cooler, and I do not think we shall have 
broilers, as before ; yet I am preparing to get out of these 
seas of sle^ to the crisp dancing of our clearer water. I 
do not now often go beyond Benton's Beef; once to Block 
Island, — to me always before an isle of mystery, and now 
known to be like many another, though so solitary and 
alone. We lounge up the Sound anft see the sunsets, 
— often a splendid bonfire made from the remnants of a 

fog. Last evening we spent at Mrs. R H^ ^'s, with 

Miss [Charlotte] Cushman and the L s. It is a pleas- 
ant thing sitting in the moonlight, with fiats all about 
like opera decorations, and such good talk as Miss Cush- 
man commands. Mrs. H told me that, to decorate 

her hendcycle and relieve her too much green, she painted 

^ Mr. Appleton had built himself a house in Newport 
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some of her chain red, herself; and presently a scarlet 
fever broke oat among all the ontdoor chairs of the coun- 
try ; and now in Connecticat they prepare them red by 

hundreds. Mrs. L is in constant delight contem- 

platiDg the study Dante, which she has on a little table 
by itself. I hope you have secured [the pieces of] the 
Dante coffin, and I am curious to hear what you will do 
with them, — leave them as they are, or imprison them in 
gold and precious stones.^ 

Queer I I have had but one chowder this summer. It 
is like some Burgundies, — it must be tasted only where 
the codfish are plucked I do not care for it in Boston, 
and here it has but a faint reUsh ; but at Nahant — eveiy 
day, and two helps! That will do for talk, now. 

Yours afiectionately, 

T. G. Apflstok. 

25tk I always find the seaside a very idle, and there- 
fore a very restless, place. I must have myself tied into 
my chair, as Alfieri used to do, or I can accomplish 
nothing. 

30th. A northeastern storm is raging, — no steam- 
boat, no possibility of going to the post-office. We are 
embargoed. 

• To J. T. Fidds. 

Nakaht, Angast 8S, 187S. 

The masked batteries of the clouds have opened upon 

us again to-day, and I write this under fire. The house 

leaks like a friend to whom you have confided an important 

secret ; and altogether the aspect of things is lugubrious. 

^ Some bite of the coffin, discovered in 1866, had been sent to 
Mr. Longfellow from Mr. T. R Lawrence, United States Consol- 
Genenl in Italy. 
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Samner and Greene have both departed, each talcing up 
his burden of caie which he had laid down for a little 
while; and I have at length leisure to thank 70a for your 
letter of last week and Mr. Lea's of this. His communi- 
cation is very interesting and curious. At all events it 
shows how old the song is, and quite cuts off the claims of 
the young Lochinvar of the West who wants to run away 
with the Muse.^ Owen has found in Cambridge a lady 
who says that her mother taught her those lines in her 
childhood ; and another who says they were written by — 
Abraham Lincoln! 



September 1. Sumner comes down. He is quite over- 
worked, and has made up his mind to go to Europe on 
Tuesday next 

To Mrs. J. T. Fields. 

Kahaitt, September 3, 1B7S. 

The interruption of many visitors has prevented me 
from thanking you sooner for your beautiful poem. I 
have read it and re-read it with great pleasura It is 
simple and tender, as an Idyl should be, particularly an 
'Idyl of the Shakers.' 

I have long thought that a poem could be drawn from 
their strange and unnatural lives of ijelf-surrender and 
seclusion from the world. They are the Protestant Monks 
and Nuns. You have treated the theme with great deli- 

^ The cominiimcation had lefeience to the song put into the mouth 

of the Cobbler of Hagenan, in the second part of the Wayside 

Inn, — 

" Our ingNM into the wcnld 
Is naked and hen,** eta 

A youth had written from the West to say that he was the author of 
the lines. They have been attributed to Franklin, and are foond in 
print in an English work, Eccentricities of John Edwin, 1791. 
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CBicy and sympathj, — the only way in which such a 
theme can be treated. 

Yon muBt soon be going home. I wish I were ; and jet^ 
before doeing this establiahment, where the ''sea-viewB 
are nnrivalled, and charges moderate," I hope to be hon- 
ored by jonr presence and that of your hnsband. 

We remain hers till that indefinite period known as 

"the middle of next week.* 

Till then, and afterwards. 

Yours truly. 



8th. Bead some of Haweis's sermons. He is a vety 
liberal divine of the Church of England. Also some 
parts of Biichner^s Origin of Man, — a Darwinian book. 

10th. T. and Kensett sail over to Taft's in the cold 
gray weather to dine on birds. Taft's and the hospital 
opposite and the gulf between them are an illustration of 
Dives and Lazarus, — Dives faring sumptuously every 
day, and the sea-tides coming and licking the sores of 
Lazarus. 

14tL Betum to Cambridge. 

2l8t. Went to see the Mayor and intercede for the 
Whitfield elm, which is to be cut down. 

22d. In the afternoon Fields comes, and Joaquin 
Miller, the California poet, — a rather wild, but to me 
very interesting, personality. They stay to dinner. 

24th. Hear that the Whitfield elm has been cut down. 
Cambridge has an ill renown for destroying trees. 

25tL Pleasant readings of Horace every morning with 
Edith and Greena 

28th. Christus published to-day, in three volumes. 

October 1. Called on Dr. Hedge at his house on North 
Avenue to welcome him to Cambridge as Professor of 
German in the College. 



J 
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2d. Hedge, Pftlfrej, Howellf, and Bobert Dale Owea 
to dinner. 

8d. ISgnor Maiio, ihe famooa tenor^ caUed> with 8igu<^ 
Mar«>« of Naples. 

To 0. W. Greene. 

October 8, 1878. 

If you have f oigotten it, 70a will be pleased to be re- 
minded that Horace mentions the Craigie House in Ode 
TTl. of the First Book. He speaks of it as the viridie 
Oroffi, in which Diana takes delight, — that is, on which 
the moonlight lingers. To-night her face is rather clouded 
as she looks across the meadows. How splendidly Au- 
tumn b^ins to tread his wine-press I The creepers round 
the seat in the old apple-tree have assumed the shape 
of two magnificent bay horses, or red-bronze horses 
rather; the eyes being formed by hollows in the old 
trunk. I delighted in them for an hour to-day, pacing 
the veranda after the rain. 

Nothing from Sumner yet He is as silent as Granl^i 
and I am as garrulous as Greeley, having already written 
him three letters. Mr. [Geoige] Macdonald is here, and 
lectures on Bums next Thursday at Cambridgeport 



10th. The evening at Mr. George Macdonald's lecture 
on Bums. After lecture he with his wife and son supped 
with ma 

13th. Heard Dr. Hedge preach an excellent sermon on 

the Beal and the Ideal Looked over Eckermann's Ckm- 

versations. Was pleased to find Goethe's hearty praise 

/ of Mansoni, particularly his Prameaai Spoai, which I had 

forgotten. 

16th. Went to Bubinstein's concert. He is a superb 
player on the pianoforte. Equally good on the violin was 

18 
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Wieniowsky. Wonderfol masters of their instroments 
both. Bubmstein looks like Beethoven. 

19th. Galled on Professor Tyndall; a very livelj, 
agreeable man. He is lecturing on Light at the Lowell 
Listitute. On my way out stopped to see Agassiz, who 
has just returned from the Pacific. 

20th. Sunday. A walk in Mount Auburn, — a sad 
place. Then called upon Aldrich, who has Lowell's house 
[Ehnwood] during his absence. 

23d. The " Hecla " telegraphed. We ordered the car- 
riage and drove in to the steamer. We were just in 
time. We drive home very happy. 

To 0. W. Cfreent. 

October 24, 1878. 

I forgot to say that Dr. S ^s object in writing to 

me, an *' entire stranger," is to get a professorship at Cor- 
nell, or some other university, in order to pursue his 
studies in comparative philology " in the manner of Max 
Mtillefs method, without hindrance." He further says : 
"I should be happy to contribute to the sciential develop- 
ment of a country that produces men like James Gordon 
Bennett and Henry M. Stanley." 

I received the other day a valuable and curious present 
from England, — namely, Coleridge's inkstand;^ and only 
wish he had left some of his poems in it It is an ob- 
long ebony tray, with two glass Jlacons for the ink Inlaid 
between them is a small ivory plate, with the inscrip- 
tion, — Samuel Taylor Coleridge, his inkstand. I fear that 
the bronze owl which now adorns the centre of my study- 
table will have to give place to this interesting relic. 

^ A ;^ft from Mr. S. C. Hall, of London, who had leodTed it from 
Mr. Oilman, in whoee house at Highgate Coleridge spent his last 
years. 
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I have been reading lately Goethe's Tag und Jahres 
Hefie, and SchiUer's Conespondence with Komer. Taken 
together^ they give a very different view of Goethe from 
the one usnidly given, and show a man not holding him- 
self apart from others, but longing for sympathy, and 
very lenient in his judgments. Schiller and Komer do 
not spare his weaknessea Extracts from these and simi- 
lar works would make the best life of Goethe. AU that 
is tedious could be left out 



25th. Tyndall's closing lecture, on the invisible rays 
of the sun. Illustrated by brilliant experimenta 

26th. An influenza is raging among the horses. They 
are all ill, and nearly all communication with Boston is 
cut off We persuade the stable-keeper to let us have a 
carriage for town to-night. He promises the only two 
horses that are not disabled. Drive in with Agassiz and 
President Eliot to dine with Tyndall at Mr. Lowell'a 
A pleasant dinner. 

27tL Try to read Festus. I cannot do it ; it baffles, 
eludes, and tires me. It is too chaotio, too shapeless. 
Bead Comeille's La Place Boyale; and two Proverbes of 
Alfred de Musset^ — Uh Caprice, and // faiU qtfune parte. 

To G. W. Greme. 

October 27, 1S7SL 

Here is a bold rhyme from a new poet What would 
the Academy say to it, — if there were an Academy ? 

^ A pencilled shade the sky doth sweeps 
And transient glooms creep in to deep 

Amid the orchard ; 
Fantastic hreezes pull the trees 
Hither and yon, to vagaxies 

Of aspect tortured.'* 
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Hood and Horace Smith would have delighted in ib But 
you will think that Pegaeue has caught the influenza 
now prevailing among the horsea. Thia influenaa has cut 
us off from Boston almost entirely. It has thrown Cam* 
bridge back to where it was forty yean ago. Our city 
has become once more a remote and quiet Tillage. To 
me the feeling is delightful I think of the army of in* 
yaders unable to cross the bridge, and I enjoy their dis- 
comfiture and my repose. Alas, it is only a momeiitary 
triumph! 

'' L'ande a^eofle deMoiUi et d'lm conunnn effort 
LeB ManreB et la mer enftreiont dans le pott* 

For Maure$ read Bore$, and by port understand Cam- 
iridgeport. 

You will see by this quotation that I have just been 
reading Comeille's dd. It is in the grand style, — a 
strong and effectire tragedy. It made me think of Ciooper 
by its rude power and a certain force and roughness. 



28th. It iB astonishing how all things are brought to 
a standstill by this hors^^iistemper. It would seem al- 
most as if the world were turned by horse-power. Drove 
to Brookline with Mr. and Mrs. Agassiz to lunch at Mr. 
Winthrop's with Professor TyndalL I sat next to Bev. 
Mr. Brooks, who has just returned from Sweden and 
Bussia. 

30th. It came into my head to-day to read Ossian, 
which I have not looked into for forty years or more» — 
the strange rhapsody, " Did not Ossian hear a voice ? Or 
was it the sound of the days that are no more ? " It is 
full of the figures of the mist and rain that shroud the 
northern shores of Scotland and Ireland, and cannot be 
wholly a forgery. 
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Nowmber 2. Pftssed the moming in hasging pictures, — 
changing them about ; the afternoon in walking ; the even- 
ing in reading Weber's analyBis of the Nibdungm Lied, 
with translations, and Bonnet's Olympia Morata. 

10th. W. comes in at breakfast, and sajs there was 
a great fire in Boston last night. It proves to be a ter^ 
rible fire, and is stlU raging among the largest and finest 
warehouses in the city. 

11th. A soft Indian-summer day ; went to the funeral 
of my old friend Charles Folsom, in the chapel of Mount 
Auburn. 

To 0. W. Greens. 

November 13, 1878. 

This is a pretty serious calamity, this fire in Boston. 
Everybody seems to have lost something who had any- 
thing to losa . • . You may depend upon it^ there is 
nothing perfectly secure but poverty. 

I had a letter yesterday from Sumner in London. He 
says he has not read an American -newspaper since he 
went away ; but some idiotic friend has sent him articles 
which stir him up to wrath. He will soon return to 
find — what? His party defeated. 



^ Et cnnctft tenanun subftcta, 
Pnoter atrocem animum Catonis ; " 

that is to say, his own intrepid mind. 

I lunched to-day at Winthrop's, to meet Fronde [the 
historian], — a vety quiets pleasant gentleman, whom I 
like much. I have not yet heard any of his lectures. 



23d. One of the loveliest moniings. There was rain 
in the nighty and it is tropin on the veranda roofs in ferns 
and stanL The birds are singing as if they thou^t spring 
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had come; the air is ezhilaiatiiig. Greene arrives from 
Bhode Island. We dine with T. 

24th. A quiet day at home. More talking than 
walking. 

27th. Bead Gibbon's Autobiography ; also Fitzgerald's 
translation of the Hippolytus of Euripides. A modem 
application of this classic tale might be made effectiye. 

SOth. Too ill with cold to go to Club dinner^ and so 
lost the opportunity of proposing Agassiz's welcome home 
with a speech. 

December 1. Bead Garljle's account of Voltaire in the 
Frederic, — very amusing. 

5th. Bead Forster's Dickens, volume second. Very 
interesting. The most restless of mortals, — no repose in 
anything ; always at full speed. It is a wonder that he 
lived so long. 

7th. Bead Niehors Hannibal, — an historic drama; 
then, looking over the Publishers' Circular, I saw, in Long- 
mans' list, Hannibal in Italy, an Historical Drama, by 
W. Forsythe. I have often noticed this kind of duality 
in literary work. Are thoughts and themes in the air, 
like an epidemic? Benedict, of London, and Paine, of 
Cambridge, have both just completed oratorios of St 
Peter. 

To O. W. Oreme. 

December 19, 1878. 

Your letter of yesterday is like a bucket of water poured 
into a dry pump, and forthwith sets the valves at work 
again. The cold I took when you were here has lasted 
till now, and made me rather disinclined to do any- 
thing but read. I have only written to my enemies, — the 
worst of all enemies, the " entire strangers " who ask ques- . 
tions that it takes a day's research to answer. Ifarforio ) 
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was here yesterday, and stayed three hours ; but the day 
before, Paaquino stayed five : so I foigaye Mar/ario, though 

\ he left all his sentences unfinished. It is my own fault, 
I know; and I seem to hear the words of Demosthenes : 
^ How would you comport yourself in weightier concerns 
if you cannot turn off an impertinent babbler, but suffer 
the eternal trifler to walk over you without telling him, 
'Another time, good sir; at present I am in haste I' " 

Among my readings is that of Thorwaldsen's Life and 
Works, by Eugene Plon. Not very well written, but ex- 
tremely interesting, and illustrated with thirty-five wood- 
engravings of the great master. It is like a dream of 

\ Bome. You will be afraid to read it ; and yet you must. 



23d. A snowstorm. Bead, and write letters, — I be- 
gin to think I shall never write anything else. 

24th, E. and A. go to Portland to pass the Christmas 
holidays with their cousins at Highfield. In the afternoon 
Carl Schurz calls, and stays to dinner. 

To G. W. Greene. 

Chbibtmas, 1872. 

MuUoB et f dices ! " Many happy returns I " as a young 
lady of your acquaintance here said to a friend who was 
just engaged, — not knowing what else to say. Multoe et 
felices ! — a coin pretty well worn, and somewhat wasted. 
One may say, as St Peter in Faradiso says of Faith : — 

'' — aasai bene h trascona 
D'esta moueta gi& la lega e '1 peea'' 

And I reply, like Dante, — 

** — r ho si Incida e ti tonda 
Che nel sac conio nulla mi a' Infoiaa." 

And such I send it to you. Unluckily no unsentimental 
grocer will receive it 
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Ourl Sehim eime to aee me yesterday, and stayed to 
dinner. He said a good deal aboat Soniner, and thinks 
he feels keenly the action of the Massachnsetto Legisla* 
tore.^ Well he may; for it was vindictiTe and bnitaL 
Schiin thinks that Somnei^s health is in a periloos condi* 
tion, and r^rets that he brought f (nrward his Battle-flag 
resolution jost now, when not well enough to support it 
The subject^ he thinks, is snre to be called np immediatdy 
after the holidays. Sumner is writing a speech to sustain 
his motion, and Sdiuiz offers to read it for him and fight 
the battle sure to follow. Once more, muUo$ H/dtemt 

To O. W. Ortms. 

December 88^ 1878. 

For two days past I have had trouble in my left eye, — 
a kind of network before it, or, as Dr. Johnson might say, 
** something reticulated or decussated at eqnal distances^ 
with interstices between the intersections;"' moreover, a 
great display of fireworks, sparks, and shooting-stars, 

f <«QiiaDte]lvi]]an . . . 

Vede lotciole giii per la Talles.* 

This is by no means pleasant ; but it shall not prevent me 
from tViftnlring you for your letter. 

I rejoice that you agree with me about Sumner's motion 
on the Battle-flags. I shall let him know what you 

1 Mr. Sunmer had introduced in the United States Senate a zeeo* 
lution providing that for the sake of ^national nnity and good-will," 
and in accordance with the usage of ctvilijBed nations, ** the names of 
battles with fellow-citizens [in the recent CStiI War] should not be 
placed upon the regimental colors" of the Natioiial Amy. Hia 
position was nusrepresented, and condemned in resolutions of the 
Massachosetfas Legislature. These were sohsequently rescinded, jost 
before Mr. Sumner's death, in 1874. 

* lids is the definition of <<network* gEven in Johnson^ Dfe> 
tionaty. 



\ 
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think of it» as it will comfort him, and you have not time 
to write to him just now, I suppose. I saw the account 
of Putnam's death in the paper, but said nothing about it 
to you, not wishing to come with black sails, and thinking 
that you would see it in your journal This cold weather 
is yeiy disconsolate. Sitting at dinner yesterday, I thought 
of you, and wished we were both at Amalfi. I had a 
vision of sunshine and a sapphire sea, which sent the 
nimble Mercury up many rounds of his ladder in the 
thermometer. 



80th. Besumed the Wayside Inn, and put in order the 
Pielude and First Tale of Part Third. 



i 



CHAPTER XI. 

JOUBNAL Am) LETTEBS. 
1873-1874. 

Januartf 1. Dined at 39 Beacon Street How the old 
days come back to me; terribly distinct I Every comer 
of the house has its memory. 

3d. A thaw in the night At four o'clock, drip, drip, 
drip. I got up two or three times, and finally dressed 
myself at five; lighted my study-lamp, and strangely 
enough some passages for 'Michael Angelo and Titian' 
came into my mind. What spirit ¥ras abroad at that 
hour dictating to me? 

5th. Look into Victor Hugo's AutiA Terrible, It 
seems to me violent rather than forcible. 

16tL Here are the first seven lines of the Iliad, which 
I have put into hexameters, — though with no intention 
of going farther: — 

Sing, QoddesB, the wrath of Pelddean Achilles, 

Baleful, that brooght diaaeten uncooiLted upon the Aehaianfl. 

Many a gallant soul of heroes flung into Hades, 

And the heroes themselves as a prey to the dogs and to all the 

Fowls of the air ; for thus the will of Zeus was accomplished ; 

From the time when first in wrangling parted asunder 

Atreus* son, the monarch of men, and godlike Achilles. 

2l8t I have now three tales finished of the Third Part 
of the Wayside Inn, with Prelude and Interludes. 

Fdyruary 19. This morning I counted the letters to be 
answered on my table. They are fifty-two. Thus is my 
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life riddled to pieces. Neyertheless, I have now com- 
pleted six tales of the new volume. 

27tlL My sixtyH9izth birthday. Finished the new 
volume of the Wajside Inn,^ and close the book. 

April 3. Translated from the Spanish of CastiUejo the 
little ditty, Alguna vez, — 

^ Some day, some day, 
O troubled breast, 
Shalt thou iind lest," etc 

5th. S. Eliot's lecture on European Bevolutions of 

'48 and '49. Mr. S came out with Mr. and Mrs. 

Blackburn, of England. He gave me his book. Artists 
and Arabs. 

To Ferdinand FreiUffratJu 

April 5, 1873. 

I am deeply touched and grieved by the melancholy 
tidings you send me.^ These are the sorrows to which all 
others are as nothing. They change us. We can never 
I be again what we were before, though we may seem so to 
the eyes of others. But we know that a part of ourselves 
is gone, and cannot come back again. I will not attempt 
to console you, — that is useless; but I suffer with you, 
and share your afSiction. 

Mrs. D and her daughters, to whom you have 

been so kind, and who are so grateful for all your kind- 
ness, write with the deepest sympathy, and speak of your 
son as "dear Otto Freiligrath.'* I never saw him; yet 
from this expression, and his photograph, and his brother 
Wolfgang, I have a picture of him in my mind, and feel 
what your loss must be. 

All this will not comfort you ; but I know you will be 
courageous, and bear the inevitable with resignation. 

' It was began December 30. * Of the death of his son. 
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j Jidy 12. Nahnid. I had % dream last night of meet- 
ing Tennyson at a hotel in some Italian toivn. He was 
elegantly dressed, and had the easy manners of a man of 
the world. He said he was going to the opera. While 
we were talking, C. came in, looking like a German hoy 
of fourteen. 

13th. Dreamed last night that I was at a dinner-party 

at Mr. W ^'s. To reach the dining-room we had to 

pass through a carpenter's shop, climb out of a window, 
and go over a roof. Among the guests was the Bey. Mr. 
, dressed as a woman in white. 

14tlL Dreamed last night that I was talking to the 

Emperor Napoleon, who asked me if I remembered the 

portrait which the Princess Charlotte — his cousin, and 

wife of hi3 brother Charles — drew of me in her album at 

^ Florence in 1828. 

18th. A northeastern storm A pigeon flew into my 
room and flapped round my head, then perched on my 
shoulder, then on the back of a chair, where it sat wink- 
ing. When put out of the window it returned again. It 
is the lost pet of somebody. 

Sffptmher 17. Betumed from Nahant 

18th. Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard, a young Califor- 
nian poet, called. 

25th. Three German professors called. 

28th. Sumner at dinner. More nervous than at Na- 
bant I urge him not to lecture. 

29th. A caU from four Englishmen; [among them] 
Mr. Charles Bead, M.P., and the Dean of Canterbury. 

Nwember 13. Wrote a sonnet on Milton. 

15tL Wrote a sonnet on Shakespeare. 

16th. Wrote a sonnet on Chaucer. 



T- 
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From Samml Ward. 

Bbsvoobt House, December 27, 1873;^ 

Deabest L., — The rain that fell when we parted yes- 
terday has not yet dried upon your steps, which I hare 
so often ascended with joy, and always gone down with 
regret ; and here is " Monsieur Tonson come again.'* 

The line I was trying to recall is the one about which 
Horace Walpole lost a bet of a guinea to Pulteney in the 
House of Commons. It is : — 

'* Nil conBciie sibi ; nuIUl pallescere cidpft.** ^ 

Walpole quoted it "nullse pallescere culpcs;" Pulteney 
eorrected him, won the wager, and the identical guinea is 
in the family of the winner. 

Your lovely poem [' The Hanging of the Crane *] made 
music all night in the car. The omission of those dra- 
matic contrasts which render the Olocke song [Schiller^s 
* Bell'] so exciting, makes your masterpiece soothing and 
tender, almost to idyllism. 

I cannot tell you how your noble devotion to poor 

has warmed my heart. But for my physical health, which 
sustains my exertions, I should be as wretched as he is, 
without a tithe of the merit he possesses of conscientious 
work. 

I think your poem will make people better and happier, 
and I long to see it a part and parcel of human posses- 
sions. I do not know what your terms are with the 
Atlantic ; but I think my trotting friend Bonner, of the 
New York Ledger, would pay two guineas a line for it I 
make the suggestion in view of your charities and the 
constant demand upon your purse. 

1 Horace, Episdei L i. 61. 
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To Mrs. J. T. Fidda. 

December. S8^ 1878. 

Accept, I b^ you, my best thanks for your kind re- 
membrance at Christmas, and the gift of Keats's photo- 
graph.^ What a pathetic facet It is sad to see, and yet 
most interesting. Serem I saw in Bome in 1869, — a 
prosperous gentleman, with buff waistcoat and bright 
buttons. I dare say you knew him, — perhaps had the 
picture from him. 

With all kinds of good wishes for endless Christmases 
and New Years. 

January 1, 1874 The New Yearns greetings, — the 
flowers and other presents. — Finish the scene, * In Era 
Bastiano's Garden,' for Michael Angela This will give 
variety.^ 

3d. Bought the beautiful edition of Milton, '' carefully 
printed from the Author's copies," by Bickers & Son, 
1851. 

4th. Fields comes out, and I read to him ' The Hang- 
ing of the Crane.' He advises not to publish in any 
periodical, but to make a small illustrated volume of it 

5th. In the afternoon Mr. Boyesen calls. He is just 
returned from Europe, and i3 hurrying to his professorship 
at ComeU. He reports Hans Christian Andersen as very 
ilL 

6th. Wrote ' In the Coliseum,' — a scene for Angelo. 
Bead in the Souvenirs of Mme. Yig^e le Brun, — a light, 
lively book by this beautiful artist 

lih. T. and N. A. at dinner, at which was served a 
Stilton cheese sent from Clifton, England. 

^ A copy of m head by Serem, Keata's fiiend. 
* Thia ecene waa afterward rejected aa '^ janing with the tone of ^ 
the poem." It introduced Babelaia. 
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dtiL Cut down a great elm-tree at the caniage-gate, 
which seemed dangerous, and threatened to fall into 
street It was a pang to me. 
' 14th. Wrote ' Michael Angelo and Titian.* ' — ' 

16th. Finished readiag the Divina Commedia with K 
Worked a little on the Monologues of Michael Angelo, and 
translated his sonnet on the death of Vittoria Colonna. 

20tL The days are miserahlj like each other when 
one is shut up in the house. Bead Hertz, the Danish 
poet's drama of Svend Dyring's Hv/ns, which is very good. 

22d. To-day I have hoen. reading Babekis, which, I 
oonf ess, wearies xs^e. 

To 0. W. Oreme. 

Jannaiy 29, 1874. 
I have submitted the ' Hanging of the Crane ' to the 
microscopic eye of J. 0. The result is, that '' the sound 
oise — as in scene, celestial, Ceylon, and so forth — occurs 
thirty-two times," so that the production may be called 

^ n bel poema Ik dove n n saona." 

Since you were here I have dined only once a week ; all 
the rest is bread and milk, — a diet on which I thrive as 
if I were in my second childhood. I make the same 
apology for it that Michael Angelo did for writing sonnets 
in his old age : '' Messer Giorgio, amico caro, voi direte ben 
ch' io sia yecchio e pazzo a Toler far sonetti ; ma poich& 
molti dicono ch' io son rimbambito, ho voluto far V uficio 
mio." This reminds me that I have added a new scene to 
the Angelo, — namely, ' Messer Michele in the Street with 
Bindo Altoviti,' — and have interspersed several sonnets of 
M. A. in other parts, which I think has a good effect.^ 

^ These were afterward omitted. The quotation from Michael 
Angelo 18 : ** Master Qeoige, dear friend, you may well say that 1 am 
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SOth. Translated another sonnet <tf M. A. Looked 
over Dupaic*8 very interesting sketch of B^nault, the 
young French painter killed in the siege of Paris in 1871, 
''victime de la demi^re heure et du dernier combat" 

FAma^ 1. Comfortably indoors, reading B^gnaolt's 
Correspondence, — a fiery genius, who did great things in 
painting, and prcmiised greater. 

6th. Lunched in town to meet Miss L , an Eng* 

lish lady devoted to hospitals. She is the most attractive 
philanthropist I ever met In the evening completed the 
scene in Angelo in which he takes Vittoria's portrait The 
work is now finished, saving always revision. I do not 
see what other scene can be added.^ 

17th. Called upon Charles Eingsley and his daughter. 

19th. The Kingsleys dined with us. 

I have forgotten to record Mr. OUl's elegant banquet to 
Wilkie Collins at the St James Hotel 

20th. Dined with Mr. A in a new and elegant 

house in Marlborough Street Young people, who gave an 
old dinner-party. None of the guests were under sixty. 
Looking down the table was like a distant view of the 
Alps from the Jura. 

21st Wilkie Collins and T. dined with us. 

22d. Sam Ward came to luncL He has negotiated 
with Bonner for the ' Hanging of the Crane ' [for publica- 
tion in the New York Ledger]. I am to have three thou- 
sand dollars. It is a great sum. It was not my asking, 
but his offer. 

old and fooliBh to wish to make aonnets ; but ainoe ao many people 
are saying that I mm in my eeoond childbood, I have choaen to fulfil 
my office.'' 

1 Midiael Angelo was b^on on the Stihof March, 1872. ^I want 
it," he wrote, ** for a long and delightfnl occupation." On the 18th 
of May in that year he says : ** The poem in iU fint form is com- 
plete." But he contbued to add new scenes from time to time. It 
not published till after his death. 
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24th. Drove to town with my dear old friend Greene, 
who goes back to East Greenwich after a short visit I 
am always glad when he comes, and sony when he goea 
In the afternoon Miss B called with a Turk. 

27th. My six^-seventh birthday. These milestones 
are so many that they begin to look like a graveyard. 

28tL Clnb dinner at Parkefs. On my right I had 
Wilkie Collins, on my left the elder Dana» — the oldest 
of the American poets.^ 

March 1. Beceived two letters to-day, one from New 
York, one from Yonkers on the Hudson, each beginning, 
** Will you please tell me who was Evangeline, and what 
oonntry did she belong to; also the place of her birth." 

To Q. W. Greme. 

March 3, 1874. 

I enclose yon as pretty a piece of vituperation as one 
sees in a twelvemonth. If I ha4 not ceased to wonder at 
anything in the newspapers, I should wonder that such 
astounding language as this should have found its way 
into the columns of the Tribune. I grieve over the bad 
news which your letter brings ma I know how you 
suffer when your children are ilL I trust, however, to 
hear soon that all cause of anxiety has passed away. I 
* ' have written the new scene that you suggested for An- 
gelo. I am not dissatisfied with it, and yet do not want 
to add it' It seems to me better to leave the close a little 
vague, than to give a tragic ending, — though that may 
be the proper Jmis of the book. 

What a debilitatmg day this has been! It is enough 
to take away the strength of a whole family of athletes. 

1 Then eighty-ox yean old. He died in 1879. 
' The new scene was Angela's Death, and was afterward rejected. 

14 
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Here is a gloomy [newspaper] paragraph for yon. See 
what barbarism may exist in the midst of cultnre and 
civilization I ''The last of the Fbddock elms fell at a 
quarter past nine o'clpck yesterday morning, and there are 
now no signs left of the old trees, except the smoothly cut 
stumps, which are on a level with the sidewalk." ^ Pad- 
dock, who planted these elms, was a Tory in the days of 
the Bevolution« Could that have had anything to do 
with it? I know not 



,j 11th. Sad news from Washington, — of Sumner^s 
sudden illness and death: seized at ten last night with 
angina pedoris; dead to-day at three I 

To O. W. Greene. 

March 11, 1874. 

The fatal news has come at last You doubtless saw, 
in your morning paper, the mention of Sumner's attack 
last night I had a telegram from Sam Ward, saying he 
could not live through tiie day ; and now comes another 
with the words : ''Charles Sumner is dead.** 

I thought I was prepared by his frequent attacks for 
this final one ; but I was not It is terribly sudden and 
unexpected to me, as it will be to you. I cannot write 
more. 



16tL Sumner's funeral A bright morning. I heard 
the first bluebirds singing. 

^ The Ftoddock elms were ancient EngUah ehna In front of the 
Qnnaiy BniTing-grmind in Tremont Street^ whoae pleasant green- 
neaa and shade were long missed. They were cat down hf the ci^ 
anthoritieB. 
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To J. B. Everhart. 

Match 31, 1874. 

Many UiankB for your beantifal poem» — beautiful not- 
withstanding its subject, for which I have no sympathy. 
I am so little of a sportsman that I rank fox-hunting with 
bull-fighting, and think them equally detestabla You 
will perhaps smile at this; but I never lose an opportunity 
of entering my protest against all pleasures that spring 
from the pain of dumb animalfl, 

But I meant to thank you, not to preach to you ; and 
again beg you to accept my thanks for your kindness in 
sending me your book. 



AprU 2. I hare been trying to write something about 
Sumner, but to little purpose. I cannot collect my 
faculties.^ 

IStL Beceived a Portuguese translation of 'Evange- 
line' by Franklin Doria, published at Bio de Janeiro, 
1874 

To O. W. Greene. 

April 18, 1874. 

^ Who shall write the life of Sumner?^ That is the 
question that perplexes ma All his papers have arrived, 
and we have a room devoted to them in Pemberton 
Square. I am going in on Monday to examine them. I 
^ dread it, but it must be done. It seems strange that I 
I must delate to another the task of writing his life ; but 
I feel that I cannot do it Ah, if you were only well 

^ The fint draft of the poem 'Charles Sumner' is dated March 
30. It waa printed in the volume with ' The Masque of Pandora.' 
* It was afterward written, as is well known, by Mr. E. L. 
' Pieice. 



I 
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enough tor the work! Motley, too» is incapacitated by 
ill-health, and has his own historic projects. Meanwhile 
we shall have the materials arranged, and ready for use. 



May 13. The great tragedian Salvini and his brother, 
with Mme. Budersdorff, dined with us. After dinner 
Salvini read some scenes from Alfieri's Satd^ — to the de- 
light of ns all, especially of Greene, who was here and 
heard one of his favorite Italian authors beautifully 
interpreted. 

Ftom J. X. MdUj/. 

HAtil Bbibtol, Pabib, May 16^ 1874. 
Mt dsab Lonovellow, — Your very kind letter of 
April 23d reached me on the day before we left Cannes. 
It was impossible for me, therefore, to refdy sooner. Be- 
lieve me that I am very deeply touched by your thinking 
of me on this sad occasion of our dear Sumner^s death. 
That I should have been thought worthy by you and your 
co-trustees of his literary estate to write his life, I r^ard 
as the highest honor that could be conferred on me. But 
having said this, I can only add that I am, alas ! utterly 
incompetent to the task. The strange and sudden seizure 
which befell me at the end of last July has, I fear, put an 
end to my working power ; at any rate, I have gained so 
little by my search for health and strength at Cannes this 
winter that it would be a fraud on my part to conceal 
from' you the hopelessness of my undertaking to perform 
so noble a sOTvioe. It is with great difficulty that I am 
writing this letter. I*have but little use of my right hand 
and arm; and to employ them for a few minutes only 
exhausts my strength for the day. Pardon this egotism, 
which perhaps was necessary in order to show that it was 
not the will, but the power to comply with your request, 



* 
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that is ^rontiiig. It is, indeed, a most bitter disappoint- 
ment to me. Had I been able, however inadequately, to 
VLo this work, it woold have been a high gratification as 
well as consolation to me in the grief which I feel for his 
loss, — if I have a right to speak of my personal share in a 
sorrow which is a national, and even wider than a national, 
ona The value to the country of so pure and noble a 
life, and of such magnificent and long-sustained labor to 
such lofty ends, can scarcely be exaggerated. The nation 
is honored which has given birth to such a man and kept 
him in the public councils for a quarter of a century. 
Most sincerely and affectionately your friend, 

J. L. Motley. 

29tL A lovely morning, just suited to the work I am 
doing; that is, selecting from various writers poems of 
flaeea, to make a kind of poetic guide-book. 

To Q. W. Greene. 

May 31, 1874. 

I have been wanting to write to you for some time, but 

have not found the happy moment. Between and 

^ the upper and nether millstones, I have been ground 
to powder. Moreover, I have given the bright mornings 
to the collection of Poems of Places, of which I once 
spoke to you ; and a pleasant occupation it is, — travelling 
in one's easy-chair, and making one's own poetic guide- 
book. It is amazing what an amount of second and third 
rate poetry there is in the world. It would be more 
amazing if it were all first rate I 

To G. W. Greene. 

Nahasv, July S3, 1874. 
In a late number of the B0OU6 des Deux Mondee Laugel 
has a very good article on Sumner, — have you seen itt 
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Yon will hardly be satisfied with it^ perhaps, when 70a 
oome to the quarrel with the President [Grant], where he 
tries to hold the historic scales very evenly, but does not 
give weight enough to the provocation. I am glad you 
are getting steadily on with your History. I want that 
stone of Sisyphus rolled fairly over the hill, and thunder- 
ing down the other side. 

I have been amusing myself with reading the Spectator- 
How musical and sweet Addison is I Steele is a little 
more sinewy in s^le, but &r less charming. Qood read* 
ing, this, for a summer's day by the seaside, or a winter^a 
day by the fireside. I find the blaze and glare of sun- 
shine here not very good for the eyes. This I make an 
. excuse for being idle. Professor Brunetta, of Verona, 
wishes to make an interlinear translation of ' Evangeline/ 
to be used as a school*book. 

To G. W. Greene. 

September 17, 1874. 

What cheer? Here I am once more in the Craigie, — 
comparatively speaking, a happy man. But so many 
things lie in wait for me that I have hardly time to write 
you these lines ; in fact, I had written only two of them 
last evening, when Nichols and Owen appeared with the 
Sumner proof-sheets,^ and we worked away at them till 
half-past ten. 

If, in your reading, you find any poems of places, do 
not fail to make a note of them for ma The printers are 
just beginning ' The Hanging of the Crana' Some of the 
. illustrations [by Mary Hallock] are charming ; it will be 
a pretty picture-book. The poem will be read by Mr. 
Woollett on the 1st of October in the Bay State Course 
of Lectures, and published on the 15th by Osgood & Ca 

^ The proof-sheets of the collected Speeches^ or Works, of Mr. 
Sumner. 
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18 all the newB I have to tell yoa, except that 
Sumner's tenth volome is out. It doses with the speech 
on Art in the National CapitoL The last sentence is 
that pungent protest of Powers against giving great 
works to mere beginners. 



Ftim, T. O. AppleUm, 

HAtil du Jabdik» Pabib, September^ 1874. 

DxAB HxNBT,— Here am I again at the good little 
hotel we liked so well before. Our young couple are no 
longer here, — new people are in their place; but the 
house is as neat and well kept as before. Only you and 
the girls are missing. How I wish you were all here to 
see the new Paris since the war, and to enjoy the pictures 
and the lovely Tmleries garden ! How pleasant it is to 
take one's nice bread and butter and caf^ au lait, and an 
omelette such as only Paris prepares, and then go [into 
the garden] and read one's Oalignani under the trees, with 
the children and birds all about^ and the same old woman 
coming for her sous/ And the weather is so soft and 
bright^ and light with the same UghreU the people have, 
and which is perhaps the best thing about Paris. 

I called, and found Marmier in. He was enchanted ; 
and instantly presented me with a fine engraving and 
S^gur*s work on 1812, and tore the map for me out of his 
Swiss Guide, thinking it better than Baedeker^s. The 
Bretonne showed her teeth and her earrings, and inquired 
tenderly after you. I tried coffee and kirsch, and they 
had the good old tasta liast evening he took me to see 
his inseparable brave, old M. Thiers. The old gentleman 
had been twenty-four hours the day before coming in the 
train ; and arriving at 6 A. H., sent at once for Marmier, 
who found him as chipper as a bird. I was most kindly 
received, and stayed late, talking about everything, and 
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he xnakixig many acute remarks. He spoke with regard 
of Sumner and Seward ; and I ventured to describe the 
dinner with Sumner, and touched on Seward's mistake in 
saying that Mma Thiers spoke English. ''And so she 
does,** he said ; " but I do not" He is much pleased with 
the compliments he gets from America, and talked much 
about u& There were only a few present, so we two did 
all the talking. A lady, one of the household, is a great 
admirer of yours, and asked after you with interest 
Thiers has taken a handsome house, 45 Faubourg St- 
Honor^ 

I am glad that C. enjoyed lus cruise in the ** Alice." I 
wish I had been of the party. Our yachting is much 
nicer than the European, and I have nothing to envy 
them. I wonder the girls don't write, and yet so fond of 
it ; but the old are neglected for the young. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

T. G. Afplktok. 

From T. G. AppUston. 

'* Cabinabbia ! ! October 3, 1874. 

DxAB HxNBT, — Does not the veiy name look pretty? 
Yes, there is no mistake, it is lovely; and though now 
the melancholy days are come, and I see its beauties 
through rain like some lovely widow through her tears, 
the rain may veQ but cannot spoil them. We have had 
this summer faultless weather; and now I fear that Aqua- 
rius is making up his average, and it may hold a month. 
But in a better sense I may say, ^it never rains but it 
pours ; " for I had all my letters sent here. And what a 
shower of them I found I I can only fire now one gun for 
a broadside. So I send this to you, to parcel with affec- 
tion and remembrance among alL I have letters from all 
but A., and she must not be f oigotten for that The dar- 
lings, how I love them all I and my heart cries out for 
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ihem as do their letters far me. The yeanung is but 
accumulating fondness, and I mean to love them more 
than ever when I come back. '' On recule pour mieuz 
aiiMrP And when will that be ? I am now hunting for 
a companion to go to Egypt with me, and he does not 
turn up. Dear, good Gay has had his cake and eaten it, 

and he can't go. and are to go ; but one is too 

cross, and the other too noisy, for me. So if I get nobody, 
— and my last chance will be in Paris, — I may bolt, and 
be [in Boston] before you can say ^' Jack Bobinson." I do 
not promise, but it may be yet. I am never fonder of 
Boston than when I am &rthest from it, — which shows 
what a pull it has. I miss the iw^hip in the sky, as the 
liberated West India blacks did, who had, for form's sake, 
a slave-whip carried over them to remind them of the good 
old times. I miss you all 1m^^ as you can imagine. Yon- 
der is our dd balcony and its nest of rooms; the very 
boatmen are the same, and the olive-complexioned olive- 
wood women, and the pillared trees which Ernest painted 
so well, — and all these but make me miss my old party 
the more. They seem more present than the one I now 
have ; they belong more to Cadenabbia, and loved it first 

And yet my present party is a success. ^ who travels 

in search of a digestion, is always nice and clever, — rather 
prone to criticism, perhaps, and not with that big exclama- 
tion mark behind her eyes which American girls have; 

and Mile. C is very practised and wise as a traveller, 

and pleasant in every way. To them we have added Miss 

H ^ who is brave and bright, a good sketcher, and even 

a good climber, going up the Bel Alp and everywhere. 
She was never before in Italy, and is wild about it 

Yesterday we took our first row, — we arrived only the 
day before, — to Bellagio. There is a new hotel there; 
great bustle, — the carriages flying about (we have no car- 
riages at Cadenabbia), and great show and bother, which 
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made us the more prefer Cadenabbia. Oar boatman was 

Acbille, and he grinned the old Como grin throngh his 

five-days' beard. On Sunday, he says, he shaves for a 

penny ; I think he cheats his barber. We inquired of 

him about the agoni and the fish-nets and the little bells, 

and found they were all right. The turn we took round 

the comer toward Leoco made me remember the lovely 

threatening rocks and their wealth of shrubbery. Putting 

back as we reached Villa Giulia, we found that a Viennese 

had bought it who would not let any one see it; and 

Achille denounced the Tedeseo with the traditionary hatred 

of the Austrian. To-day is sheeted with rain, — soothing 

and quiet after so much sun. The hotel is much improved ; 

what was the dining-room is now a noble vestibule, mar^ 

ble steps, with flowers rising from the other end. It is 

the perfection of comfort, without bother or display. But 

the miracle of hotels is at Varese, not &r offl There we 

tarried for three days, and £. wanted to forever. It was 

princely, from the impressively majestic landlord to the 

clothes-brush, which seemed made only for royal shoulders. 

There are some seven salons en suite^ one lovelier than 

the other ; and over a vast garden the eye runs down to 

the Lago di Varese and the mountains beyond. If Mary 

Anne Starke could revisit the Italy she once wrote about^ 

surely she would not recognize it 

I saw [in the papers] the death of Wyman,^ and felt it 

much ; he was a man of real value. 

Affectionately, 

T. 6. Applkton. 

October 25. Professor Bonamy Price, of Oxford, at 
dinner, — a man of sixty, and a man of a thousand; 
bright and elastic 

^ Jefi&ies Wyman, the aiiatomiflt, Curator of the Peabody Miueam 
of Archsology at Harvard Univendty . 
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To G. W. Greene. 

October 26, 1874. 

I wish you could have been here for the last few days. 
I have had some curious experiences in national character. 
On Saturday came an English gentleman with a letter of 
introduction, and stayed to dinner. He was taciturn, re- 
served, fastidious, and appeared to take little pleasure in 
anything. He seemed to have no power of enjoyment 
On Sunday came another Englishman to dine ; but of a 
very different type, — expansive, hilarious, talking inces- 
santly, laughing loud and long ; pleased with everything. 
These were the two opposite poles of English character 
and manners. 

This afternoon came Parkman, asking for your address, 
in order to send you his book, The Old B^gime in Canada. 
I have just been reading Tasso's Aminta with K, who is 
delighted with it. I think of taking up, now, the PoMor 
Fido of Guarini, — unless you can suggest something 
better. 

Pain never kills any one, but is a most uncomfortable 
bedfellow. But that, I trust, will soon be over, and you 
will enter that convalescent state which is so pleasant. 

To G. TF. Greene. 

October 29, 1874. 

I received this evening your wife's letter, and was de- 
bating whether I should answer it at once, or finish first a 
poem on the Terra di Lavoro [' Monte Oassino *] ; and while 
I was debating, a felicitous termination of the poem slid 
into my mind, and left me free to write to you without 
hindranca 

I know how a man feels with toothache, with rheuma- 
tism in the back, with neuralgia in the chest ; but how he 
feels with his collar-bone broken, is to me a merciful mys- 
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tery, which I hope I shall never comprehend. I am afraid 
that with all your morphine you will be in such a dreamy 
state that letters and newspapers will have a vagae and 
far-off interest for yon. Nevertheless, I write this, and 
send yon a paper, in which a poor, abused author makes 
his melancholy complaint He quotes all the unhand* 
some epithets that have been applied to him ; and if you 
are " sitting clothed and in your right mind," you will be 
interested in his story. But why do I write in this light 
vein while I am suffering with you, and feeling deeply 
your distress ? I know not, unless it be that the ferment 
of the mind sends up bubbles to the surface. You, who 
know my rather effervescent nature, will not be pained by 
it, though it is like laughing in church. But get well as 
soon as you can, and let me hear good news of you. 



31st Lord Dufferin dined with me at the Saturday 
aub. 

To G. W. Greme. 

October 31, 1874. 

I am troubled to hear that you do not sleep. Better to 
sleep among the poppies than not to sleep at all, — a dis- 
agreeable alternative. But when your shoulder is once 
strong again, you can more easily give up the narcotic. 

I had a call to-day from Miles Standish, — not the old 
hero, but one of his descendants ; a tall, handsome youth 
from New York, who had been last evening at the Music 
HaU to hear Mr. Woollett recite the ' Courtship ' of his 
ancestor. This afternoon Lord Dufferin dined with me at 
the Club. He is a charming person, and his wife more 
charming stilL I wish you could have seen them. Old 
Mr. Dana was there, eighty-six years old, and apparently 
good for ten years more, — though that is saying a great 
deal But I cannot keep my thoughts from you. Are 
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physicians powerless to bring help? In one of Dr. 
Hohnes's Essays, I find the enclosed prescription, which 
will amnse yoiu 

I NcvmAer 2. Began reading Petrarca with Edith. 

5ih. Harvard Association Concert The finest pieces 
were Chopin's Concerto in £ minor and Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony. 

To G. W. Greene. 

November 6, 1874. 

I have been in town all day on business of various 
kinds, and have come home very tired, -^ or, as an English- 
man called it, the other day, " very tarred.** At first, I 
did not know what he meant ; but when he used the ex- 
pression a second time, it dawned upon me. Among other 
things, I went to see Mrs. Hamilton's portrait of Agassiz. 
She inquired particularly after you, and was very sorry 
to hear of your accident In the afternoon I went to a 
concert, and had the inevitable cold draught let in upon 
me before it was over, spoiling the effect of the beautiful 
Allegro of Beethoven's Seventh Symphony. And, finally, 
here I am, where I have been wanting to be all day long. 
I really believe it will end in my never going out of sight 
of my own chimney-pots. 

And now, good-night; and may the good physician 
Sleep comfort and console you. But such a sunrise as 
I saw two days ago was better than sleep to me I 

To G. W. Greene. 

November 10, 1874 

Howells and his brother-in-law, Mr. Mead, the sculptor, 
have been dining with me to-day. After dinner we went 
to a neighbor's to hear Mr. James read an Essay on Car- 
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1j\b} And now» at eleven o'clock, I am waiting for some 
people in the library to go home, that I may go to bed, 
where I much desire to be. I only ¥ri8h that you conld 
aleep half as soundly as I do. 

Last evening I wrote a sonnet on the FotUe Veechio of 
Florence, which I think you will lika You are one of the 
few who know what a sonnet is. I wrote last summer a 
good many ; among them, a series of five entitled, * Three 
Friends of Mine,' meaning Felton, Agassiz, and Sumner, — 
my small tribute to their memory. In the Atlantic for 
January will be the poem on Sumner I read to you when 
you were last hera Pardon me for thinking that such 
small items will amuse you. 



14th. My classmate Benson writes urging me to pre- 
pare a poem for the class-meeting at next Commencement, 
— our fiftieth anniversary. Professor Ignaz Zingarle writes 
to ask that I will get up a subscription here to aid in 
erecting a statue of Walther von der Yogelweide at Botzen, 
in the TyroL Two equally difficult things to do. 

To G. W. Greene 

November 14» 1874. 
When one is hungry, and waiting for dinner, there is no 
better way of shortening the time than by writing letters. 
So I have just been writing one to Mr. Trowbridge on his 
volume of poems, and will write you one on nothing in 
particular. Your wife's letter this morning was very en- 
couraging. You will come through triumphantly. But 
now that you sit in your library again, I must not write 
you any more nonsense. When you were morphined out 
of your wits, anything might pass. Now that you are in 

^ Henry Jamee, the elder. 
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your right mind, I can no longer impose upon yon. I saw 
tD-daj, for the first time, the life and Letters of Cpgs- 
welL It is a large and handsome octavo, privately printed. 
I am sorry that I have not a copy. I think it must be a 
very interesting book. The young woman who writes the 
literary notices for the Advertiser informs me this morning 
that the ' Hanging of the Crane ' will not add anything to 
my reputation. I am sorry for that ; I thought perhaps 
it might I I hope the mustard-leaves reached you in 
safety; you will find them veiy potent. The dinner- 
bell rings. EarewelL 

To G. W. Greene. 

Noyember 15, 1874. 

Mindful of the French saying, H fCy a rien de certain 
que Pimprivu, I often wonder what will be my next an- 
noyance ; for annc^ances are as sure to come as the world 
is to turn round. 

Last evening the unforeseen appeared in the shape of a 
letter from a German professor in Lmsbriick, requesting 
me to act as agent for collecting funds to raise a bronze 
statue to Walther von der Yogelweide in Botzen. Gtood 
heavens 1 have we not enough to do in erecting equestrian 
statues of General Jackson, and in making the perpendic- 
ular steed stand on the tip of his tail ? Have we not 
enough to do in adorning our streets with wooden Indians 
at the doors of tobacconists, and our ships with figure- 
heads of Hebe and Pocahontas ? I do not believe there 
are a hundred men in the United States — except Ger- 
mans — who ever heard of Yogelweide the Minnesinger, 
and not ten who would give ten cents toward raising a 
statue to him at Botzen. 

I promised to write you no more nonsense; and lol 
here are three pages of it^ besides the enclosure, which 
is nonsense or not, as you please to regard it Mean- 
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while get well as tast as 70a can, and do not be de- 
pressed by gloom of weather or anything else. 



24th. Finished a Poem for the Fiftieth Anniyersaxy 
of the Class of 1825 at Bowdoin CoU^e. 

26th. This morning translated my Sonnet on the 
Ponte Yecchio at Florence into ItaliaxL 

To 0. W. Greene. 

November 29, 1874. 

I am afraid you will get tired of my letters, and say 
thqr are too many. Nevertheless, I will wind up the 
month with another, though I have nothing in the world 
to tell you. I am not Baron Grimm, nor Mme. de 
Sdvign4 

Yesterday, under the archway of the Marlborough, I 
found and bought a copy of Guiociardini, ten volumes in 
five, half-oalf octavo, for the moderate price of fifty cents 
per volume I 

I b^ your pardon ; I forgot You " take no further in- 
terest in booka** Still, I would not trust you alone 
under the archway for any length of time, nor down in 
the depths below, with the tempter Levering. The pas- 
sion for buying books must be one of the last to leave us. 
As to the reading of books, that is another matter. I am 
afraid that long ago I became an impatient reader. Per- 
haps I always was one. I early felt the despair that 
comes over the soul at the sight of a large library. I am 
very restless under the infliction of a diflFuse style, and 
want everything said in as few words as possible. 

I am sorry about your sleep. If you were here, I 
would read to you my last poem; that would do the 
business effectually ! 



c 



1 

I 

I 
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SOih. Wrote a sonnet on an unknown aoldier'a giaye 
at Newport News.^ 

IkufttJbw 4. In the evening Owen and Nichols, with 
Sumner's proofs. 

To 0. W. Oreme. 

Deeember 6; 1874 

I send jou to-day a number of the Overland Magazine 
containing two articles which I think will interest you. 
One iB on Stuart Mill ; the other on Hubert Bancroft, the 
first volume of whose work on the Native Tribes of the 
Pacific Coast has just appeared. You will admire, as I 
do, his devotion to his work ; it is a noble example. Thus 
are great things achieved; happy the man who has the 
will and the way to accomplish them ! 

An amiable critic in a New York paper says of the 
'Hanging of the Crane' that everybody connected with 
the book " has done his duty except one, and that is the 
author himself.** Among other equally flattering remarks, 
he repeats that old, old formula : '' If this poem had been 
sent anonymously to any magazine in the country, it 
would have been instantly rejected.** Howells says he 
wishes somebody would try the experiment on him. 

So we drift along, buffeted by side-winds and flaws. 

To G. W. Greene. 

December 7, 1874. 

I sent you yesterday an essay on Stuart Mill which I 
thought might have some interest for you. There is noth- 
ing new in it, but it may reawaken your slumbering love 
of reading. Stuart Mill is a kind of Petrarca in prose, \ 
and Mrs. Taylor a modem Laura de Sad& How strange 

> A newspaper paiBgraph, ''A soldier of the Union mustered 
out," had been sent bim long before. 

16 
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it is that after five oentaries Avignon and Vanchue should 
again become the scene of a romantic passion ! Stranger 
still, but characteristic of the two different ages and na- 
tions, that the part of the Italian troubadour should be 
played by an English philosopher, and sonnets give place 
to essays on Political Economy. Yet the sweet old pas- 
sion was the same, and as powerful in the philosopher as 
in the poet, and perhaps more sincere and lasting. Who 
knows? 

I have had rather a rough week of it, this last. One 
evening, finding my room oppressively hot, I opened the 
window to breathe, and in two minutes was shot through 
and through by the arrows of the heavenly maid. 
Influenza. 

Good heavens I what kind of style is this ? Am I John 
Lilly writing Euphues? 

Have you seen Howells's new novel, A Foregone Con- 
clusion? The scene is in Venice, and the character of 
the priest Don Ippolito is very powerfully drawn. In 
that respect this book is a stride forward. 

Frofm T. O. Appleioru 

Thsbbs, December 10, 1874. 

I can add little to my address; that tells the whole 
story. Here we are at last at this supreme centre of the 
old civilization. I certainly shall not attempt to describe 
it to you, — the books must do that ; but you at least will 
gladly hear that we are not disappointed. We have just 
returned from our first visit to the wonders. What shall 
I say of the grand old stones and tender cuttings ? So 
clear and pure, yet telling about what we so little under- 
stand that, while everything is undisguised, the secret is 
still kept, or much of it But I must not waste my paper 
in (esthetics. My party is a delightful one. All are cul- 
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tiyated and ardent admirera of beauty. I keep a little 
journal which I dictate to Miss Fletcher, and Eugene 
Benson is to illustrate it. I shall make a little book of it^ 
that you all may see what a charming thing this Nile life 
is. Your letter and the lovely poem on Cadenabbia 
reached me last night It seems, when reading your 
words, that I am stretching my hands from natron cere- 
ments over the centuries to young America. We have a 
consort boat, the '' Clara," now rustling by us, and in it are 
a daughter of Freed the poet, and a savant, and Mr. and 

Mr& P , who are the heads of the party. Each boat 

does just what the other does, and we walk and shoot to- 
gether. We stumbled, at Sioot, upon the Ghawazees, who 
were at a marriage, as dancing-girls are, and we all went 
in, thinking it was a caf^; but it was the Goremofs 
house. But they are not proud in Egypt, and we had 
kindness and coffee, and especial dancing for us. The 
howadji can do anything here. A Prussian prince, too, 
was in our company; but he has run on, — probably here 
only for the shooting. The Prussian bloodthirstiness was 
shown by shooting doves into the river to die and drown* 
But he did get a magnificent eagle, who had indeed ^* the 
strength of pinion that the Theban eagle bare." We shall 
drink deep from these antique fountains here for three 
days, and then forward We got up yesterday, as you 
did, to see the transit, and blacked our noses against the 
glass. It was as clear as possible, and I rejoice for the 
Bavanta here, who had their ddhaheyah illuminated last 
night We daily have a cool bath, and the weather, when 
there is a breeze, is beyond beliel One hangs, in this 
bright sky, like a fly in amber. The evenings are in- 
credible, — such tones, such gradations of splendor I Every 
night Eugene and I dash at our colors and shoot straight 
at the setting sun as at a tazget Not often do I hit; but 
E. has a dozen dear bits, which he is to sink into an Ara- 
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hksk cabinet which we can get at Oaiia And what shall 
I say of Antonio, oar cook ? He is a magician ; and snch 
fMshmash, snch dates with almonds and sngar, snch pigeon* 
pies, — we shoot onr own pigeons, — snch torkeys, always 
yonng ones ! It is almost too mnch for ns. 

I hear the consorts firing away their gone ; so another 
boat has coma I hope it is General McCleUan. We had 
a feu de joie last eyening, as we came in nnder a wing of 
gold from Thebes across the river; for we are now at 
Lnxor. Onr consul visited ns, — an Arab, brown as a 
beny, and having no idea where America is, bnt speaking 
English welL Giving and taking coffee seems the snm of 
official dnty. Imagine our coffee 1 direct from beyond 
yonder hills, and as aromatic as it is innocent We have 
it three times a day; and onr tea is delidons. Our li- 
brary is a double one, — my own and the boat's, which is 
a private yacht in summer. George Curtis [Nile Notes] 
reads better than ever, so graceful and so refined. But 
Martineau is our favorite ; she is a thinker. Lepsius and 
the colossal pair of England, Lane and Wilkinson, are 
never off our tabla When there is no wind the flies de- 
scend like fiends ; we are at their mercy. But they dis- 
appear when Zephyr comes. 

Love to Craigie House and all dear ones. Need I tell 
A. that the hollow diamond^ hangs from my yard sixty 
ieet over head? 

T. G. Apflstok. 



1 The iii« of his yuht, tbe <* Alice.' 



CHAPTER Xn. 

JOURNAL AND LETTEB& 
1875-1876. 

January 14 1875. Have got down into my rtndy again, 
after being shut up in my chamber a fortnight with in- 
fluena and neuralgia. Greene has departed, and I feel 
quite strange and solitary. 

To Miss K . 

Jannaiy 15, 1876. 

Not being a Spiritualist in the usual and popular sense 
of the word — that is to say, never having seen any mani- 
festations that convinced me of the presence of spirits — I 
should deem it almost an act of dishonesty on my part to 
accept the compliment you offer.^ 

I must therefore, with many thanks for this mark of 
your consideration, beg leave to decline it. 



22d. Began a Dramatic Idyl, — Epimetheus [afterward 
called Pandora]. 

To 0. W. Ghreme. 

Febrnaiy 5^ 1875. 

The pain in my head is somewhat assuaged, though the 
roar of ^ multitudinous seas '' stiU continues in my ears. 
So far so good, looking for something better. 

^ Apparently an h(moxaiy membenhip in an Engliah ^ 
of Spiritnaliata." 



/ 
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Aa I laid down the paper this moniiBg* I wished that I 
ooald be, for a season at leasts in a land wheie are no 
newspapers. What kind of a public are we, to be fed 
daily with such hozrore of all kinds, and toleiate it? The 
low tone of eyeiything disturbs and discourages me. 

Febmuy 6L 

The roar of the ocean has ceased, and now I have a 
sewing-machine in my head» turning out any amount of 
ready-made clothing. Such is my bulletin for to-day. 
What is yours ? Whatever it may be, do not lose heart 
Faith is half the battle ; the spirit lifts the body: 

I sent you this morning a portrait of Sam Ward in a 
newspaper as ^ King of the Lobby.** I will send another 
paper with several interesting articles. Do not fail to 
read that on Sainte-Beuve, and what Buskin says about 
critics and criticism. 

Besides the ready-made clothing, the sewing-machine has 
turned out a poem on Amalfi. In this cold weather what 
can one do better than think of that lovely land, — and 
sing of it^ if the song comes ? 

From T. O. Afpldon. 

MiHXAH, Egtpt; Febmaiy 13^ 1876. 

DsAB Hekbt, — Behold me returned from a descent 
into Africa, where was no post and no railroad, but only 
Nature and History. I went as into a cloud ; but^ oh 1 the 
silver and gold lining of it, as the sun or the moon shone. 
It was weird and wonderful, and put me in relation with 
Speke and Grant and the other great travellers. I kept 
a faithful journal, and made endless sketches, all in water- 
color. My friend Mr. Benson was very active, and in oil 
has a store of beauties. He and his fomily have proved 
delightful companions, and enjoyed every moment ; not a 
sunset nor a dish was thrown away upon them. Oh, that 
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yoa had our spring instead of the sulky, reluctant visitor 
I so well remember I Before my eyes is a sheet of green, 
such as only Egypt knows, and set in the gold of sand and 
diff which doubles its beauty. You must get Mr. Qay 
to tell you of these wonders ; my space can do them no 
justice. 

None but a goose can see this country and not feel as if 
he were saluting a mother. At fieni-Hassan yesterday I 
saw Homer and the Bible painted on the walls ; and yet 
the life of to-day. These Egyptian children were indeed the 
fathers of all of us men since. life here cannot escape from 
the old conditions. Our dethroned mast (for we row only, 
now) rests on a semicircle of iron identical with one I saw 
yesterday on a boat of five thousand years ago. To walk in 
the shadow of such a date gives grandeur to life. Would 
you were here, and we should have a poem with a fine old- 
crusty-port flavor. / have shut up my exuberant Muse in 
sonnets, and my brain is still spinning more. . . . 

Faithfully, 

T. G. Applston. 

To O. W. Greene. 

February 15, 1875. 
By way of recreation, I am reading the Fasti of Ovid. 
What a curious coincidence there is between his l^nd of 
Flora and Zephyrus (book v. 201) and that of Winona and 
the West Wind in ' Hiawatha.' Ovid makes Flora tell her 
own story briefly and modestly in two lines. What a 
beautiful line is this, — 

" Dum loquitur, veroas eflOat ab ore roBas." 

But why talk of Zephyr when Boreas is blowing ? The 
winter intimidates me. Even in-doors I am cold. We 
have made a mistake in bringing into this severe climate 
our old English prejudices in favor of open fires. We 
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need BuMian stovea I wish I had one this moment 
in my study. 

A stranger in the West asks me to write for him two 
poems ^ on friendship, or a subject like that, for the album 
of a young lady who is a very particular friend." He asks 
me aJso to '^ send the bill with the artLdes." 



FAruary 20. Since Christmas I have been suffering the 
tortures of neuralgia in the head, fostered and augmented 
by the cold and bitter northwest wind that has been blow- 
ing for two months. 

ToMiss . 

Febmaiy 90^ 187S. 

If I had time I would write you a long letter in reply 
to yours, which has greatly interested me. But, alas! 
though, as the Indian said, I have aU the time there is, it 
is not enough for the many claims made upofl it I can 
only send you and the boys and girls under your care a 
friendly salutation. To those who ask " how I can write 
so many things that sound as if I were happy as a boy," 
please say that there is in a neighboring town a pear-tree 
planted by Governor Endicott two hundred years ago, 
and it still bears fruit not to be distinguished from that 
of a young tree in flavor. I suppose the tree makes new 
wood every year, so that some parts of it are always 
young. Perhaps this is the way with some men when 
they grow old ; I hope it is so with me. I am glad to 
hear that your boys and girls take so much interest in 
poetry. That is a good thing ; for poetry is the flower and 
perfume of thought, and a perpetual delight, clothing the 
common-plaoe of life with ''golden exhalations of the 
dawn." Give them all my sympathy and good wishes. 
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To Mrs. J. T. Fields. 

Febmaiy 87, 1875. 

How yery kind joa are to remember my birthday, and 
to crown it with such a lovely wreath of flowers I Sweeter 
than the flowers were the good wishes that came with 
them. How much I thank you I 

A mysterious stranger came to me last evening ; said 
that he had heard that I was suffering from neuralgia, and 
bad brought me a wonderful belt which would cure me. 
As my mind is always hospitably open to empiricism and 
its ^ kindred delusions," I lent a willing ear to his sugges- 
tions ; wore the belt at night ; slept seven hours without 
waking ; and to-day the doud is lifted from my brain. It 
may be all imagination. If so, imagination is a good 
medidna Should I be as much better to-morrow as I am 
to-day, I shall thiuk it a reality. 



I March 3. Wrote a little poem, ' The Sermon of Saint 
Francis ;' that is, his sermon to the birds. — Mr. White, 
the City Forester, called, and brought me several articles 
made of the Washington elm. Mr. Monti came to dinner, 
and in the evening read an interesting paper on Brigand- 
age in Calabria and Sicily. 

6th. Have nearly finished the first draft of Epimetheus 
[Pandora]. To-day wrote the Chorus beginning, — 

'^ What the Immortals 
Confide to thy keeping," etc. 

6th. Mrs. Sargent and Whittier, the poet, came to see 
me. 

To H. A. BrigU. 

March 19» 1875. 

I beg you to accept my thanks for your kind remem- 
brance, and for the pretty little volume on the Qlenriddel 
MSS. of Bums. 



I 
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Bnms's own estimate of these verses seems to me just, 
and it seems also strange to me that he should have copied 
some of them, even for a friend. But the account you 
give of them is curious, and valuable as a bit of liteiaiy 
history. 

I always recall with pleasure our drive to Ashfield 
before your house was built The grounds and gardens 
were hardly yet in order, — hardly more than a promise 
and a prophecy. I dare say both promise and prophecy 
have been fulfilled, and the place has that comfortable and 
elegant look which England expects as a duty. Long may 
you live to enjoy it I 

Let me thank you also for your hospitable invitation to 
show my friends the pathway to your door. That would 
be a great pleasure to me, should the occasion present 
itself. 

From T. O. AppUtcn. 

JsBUSALSM, March 24^ 1875. 

DsAB Henbt, — We are back again at our old camping- 
ground ; and I must tell you something of our excursion 
to the Pools of Solomon and the Dead Sea. We went 
through Bethany, — a hamlet of twenty houses, just out of 
sight of Jerusalem, on the hill's farther side. When, com- 
ing thence, the Saviour turned a point of the hill, Jeru- 
salem burst upon him and drew forth the passionate 
apostrophe. We now know the way he came; for though 
there are three roads, only one is large enough for the 
multitude which followed and met hiuL On we went 
down, down, thirteen hundred feet, till we reached the 
plain, with the Mountains of Moab just opposite, — a long, 
even line, hazy with purple lights and shadows, and the 
Dead Sea on our right We camped near Elisha's Well, 
and enjoyed our gypsying famously. After dinner, by the 
light of the moon we had a Bedouin dance, — some fifty 
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men, women, and children. It was weird and aavage, and 
their cries just like our Indians* war-whoop. We had to 
pay them well for their civility ; but it was better than 
being robbed, — ^^their nsual business. We took as a 
protector a famous Bedouin chief, who thundered about 
on horseback at full speed, and drawing his sword, looked 
like a first-rate circus-rider. He haggled much for his 
haxJcskeeak^ but finally presented me with his photograph 1 
Imagine Barak or Sisera presenting his photograph to 
visitors 1 The next day we pricked over the plains two 
hours to the Dead Sea. Soon we were hunting for peb* 
bles and shells, with biggish waves breaking at our f eet^ 
and a feeling of the sea as the salt was blown. in our &ces. 
On our way we had skirted the Jordan and drunk of it 
It is a lively little river, like the Tiber for color and size, 
but with oleanders and terebinth and rich variety of trees 
and flowers. The flowers accompany us wherever we go, 
crimsoning our lunch places and drawing us in fond pur- 
suit round many a rock and swell The sky was veiled, 
but pure and tender ; the weather quite perfect, and no 
insects. Then we turned from the sea ; and up, up we 
went, as by a torrent-bed of loose stones, swinging round 
inaccessible heights, and getting stuck at times ; but up, 
up, till the vast chasms of limestone in circular scoops 
drew us, giddy at their edge, suddenly in sight of the 
famous Convent of Masaba, — the oldest convent in the 
world, and by far the most picturesqua It half clings to, 
and half soars above, the cliff, and has zigzag walls to pro- 
tect it from the Bedouins. It was more like a dream than 
a reality, or one of Oustave Dora's most daring grotesques ; 
and as we rode to the top and I saw an incredible tower, 
with a citizen in a chapeau leaning over the wall, and a 
telegraphic wire hanging out of the sky, I was sure I was 
asleep. But a little bird sat on the wire and chirped, 
^ Come up ; don*t be afraid ! Don't you see I am not ? " 
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and then we swept into camp. The next daj we spent an 
honr in chatting with the diowsj monks abont St Saba 
and the lovely blue birds who comfort these reclnses, and 
in eating the good coarse bread and spitting out the nn* 
cooked beans they eat (for flesh they will not touch), and 
in sketching the one palm-tree which waves them heaven- 
ward. Then we glided down to the three Pools of Solo- 
mon, — of the size of our Boston res^voir, — and there we 
reposed, thinking of the Song of Solomon and rebuilding 
his garden bowers, indolent after our ten hours' ride of 
the day before ; and then, in two more hours, we were at 
Bethlehem. Instead of talking about this sacred place, I 
send you some flowers, as better than words. 

AfGdctionately, 



T. G. Apflxton. 



To 0. JF. Greene. 



March 90, 1875. 

The neuralgia still rages in my head with unabated 
violence. What a discipline of pain ! 

I am glad that no college class can have more than one 
semi-centennial anniveisaiy. It makes me nervous to 
think of it. I do not like to hear the subject spoken of ; 
and when I look at the poem, it gives me a shudder.^ 

But what nonsense this is! I have no doubt every- 
thing will go off well ; and if it does not, there will be 
no great harm done. Wednesday, the seventh of July, is 
the appointed day. 

1 With characteriBtic promptness, he had written the poem some 
months before, and had had a few copies printed and carefully 
goaided. In November he had written to Mr. Qreene : ^ After tell- 
ing my classmates that I could not write a poem for the anniversary, 
I have gone to work and written one, — some two or three hundred 
lines in all, and quite long enough. Whether I shall have the cour- 
age to read it in public when the time comes, is another questum." 
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AprU 14. A vaiy bad day for neuralgia; soffeied 
intensely. 

16th. Bead in the London Publishers' Ciicnlar that 
" Professor Longfellow has almost ready for the press a 
translation of the Nihelungen LUd in verse, and a sacred 
Tragedy, conceiyed in the spirit of his Judas Maccabeus, 
which extends to no less than fifteen acts." There ia not 
one word of truth in this. 

17th. Mr. Kadal, one of the literary editors of the 
New York Evening Post, dines with me ; also LowelL 

18th. Bad day for me ; neuralgia raging. In the even- 
ing my girls drive over to Prospect HiQ to see the light- 
mg of Paul Bevere's lanterns in the belfry of the old 
North ChurcL^ 

To 0. W. Greene. 

April 82, 1875. 

I wish I could write you oftener and more fully ; but 
it is impossibia This constant pain is very debilitating, 
and takes away all pleasure in writing or doing anything 
one is not absolutely obliged to do. Tou must not, how- 
ever, be troubled about me ; I shall worry through it 

My girls all went up to Concord on Monday, and en* 
joyed the celebration heartily. I could not go, but was 
glad they should have this historic memory. You of 
course have read the orations of Curtis and Dana ; they 
are very different, and both very good. So is Lowell's 
Ode, which is not yet published. He read it to me before- 
hand. He has a gift for that kind of composition. 

For the next few years we shall have centennial cele- 
brations all over the country. I hope they will do some 
good; and I think they may, in holding up the noble 
lives of other days as examples. 

1 This was one of the many ^esatumial " inddsnti of thii and 
the following yean. 
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From T. O, AfpUton. 

Paris, June 8, 1875. 

My dream is now over; tiie pearly gates of the Orient 
aie shttt^ and the prosy comforts of civilization take their 
place. And great is our relish of them after the barbaric 
deficiencies of the winter 1 Never did order, did art, did 
literature, look more charming; and we take our full 
draught of all I am at the Hdtel dn Jardin, well up and 
in front, and the lovely [Tuileries] garden is in front The 
trees, I think, were never so beautifuL And yet, gaping 
and grim with unhealed wounds, just beside, is the home 
of France's kings.^ Along the ruined front i& written 
BepvlUique Frangaise, as in mockery, seeming to say: 
"You see how we look after France's monuments." 

The Sakm is open, and so big that it swallows us like a 
sea-monster. We come out dishevelled and undone, and 
I refuse for days to look on a picture. How I wish 
Ernest were here to enjoy it with us 1 It is full of talent^ 
and has far less of the cultivated brutal than there used 
to ba One huge canvas of Rizpah protecting the corpses 
of Saul's sons, is quite enough for one morning. The 
young Americans look well Some sporting scenes by a 
Philadelphian, Eakins, and two Egyptian scenes by Bridg- 
man, are capital Healey is strong in portraits; but I 
missed them in my battle with the hosts of canvases. I 
have a gallery of my own, — my one hundred and sixty 
sketches. I am proud of my industry, and forever I shall 
have what will recreate for me at a glance Syria and 
Ifeypt 

I have dined with the Laugels to meet Benan; and you 
may imagine how we talked of Syria and the lovely fields 
around GaUlee. I renounced talking Spiritualism with 

^ The pslaoe of the Tuileries, burned by the CommuniatB, who 
feeied the restoratioii of the monarohy. 
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him the moment I'saw him. He is jolly and clever, and 
allowed to the hated Germans the best scholarship of 
Europa He thought they had the best death-weapon 
the world ever saw, and he wished not to run against it, 
but let it rust and consume itsell This I hold to be 
wisdom. We saw La Fille de Eolamd at the FrauQais, — 
every line an allusion to Prussia and the war. 

How I long to kiss the dear nieces 1 Love to them 
overflowing. Tell Charles if he is sure to wish for the 
** Alice ** to put her at once in commission. 

T. O. Apflxtok. 



JwM 17. The centennial of the Battle of Bunker HilL 
18th. A caU from the "Confederate" General Fitz- 

hugh Lee.^ In the afternoon General Sherman and his 

sti^cama 
Jidy 7. Bead before my Class at Brunswick a poem on 

our fiftieth anniveisazy, entitled ' Morituri Salutamus.' * 

From Bevjamm Pierce.^ 

July 8, 1876. 

Mt yebt dxab Friend, — I have read your poem twice 
this morning, — once aloud to my wife and sister. It is 
new, it is true, it ia touching, it ia beautiful Worthily of 
your youth have you used the opportunity of age. It 
seems to me the most spiritual of all your immortalities. 

Tour sincere friend and admirer, 

Benjamin Piebce. 

^ Some of the Southern generalfl and a military company from 
South Garolins came on to attend the celebration at Bunker Hill, iu 
friendl J token of lestored peace and amity. 

' The poem was published the next day in Harper^a Magazine. 

* The difltingoiBhed maUiematieian, for many years professor in 
Harvard College. 
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To O. JF. Onene. 

July 18. 1875. 

I reached home on Thnnday last^ and found on my 
table between thirty and forty letters, in addition to ten 
which I brought with me from Portland unanaweied. 
What shall I do ? What can I do ? And echo answers 
What ? Ah, if it would only answer the letters T 

I wish you could have been in Brunswick on the memo- 
rable seventk I think you would have been well satis- 
fied with my reception and with the thing in general 
The story is too long for a letter. I will tell it to you 
when we meet As soon as you can tear yourself from 
the arms of your beloved Windmill, I hope you will come 
to Cambridge. To-morrow I shall put the 'L^;end of 
Epimetheus ' [Pandora] into the printers hands. I want 
you to go over the proofs with me. It shall not tax your 
eyes, for I will read them to you. 

I am not well yet; but I come back from Brunswick 
better than I went The excitement did me good. 

To a W. Cfreene. 

July 80, 1876. 

The cars go jingling by, but your form is not seen 
emerging from them and passing under the lUac arch at 
the gata I wait in vain. 

The printers are slow. They have had my manuscript 
for a week, and have not yet sent me the first proof. How 
impatient young authors are ! Proof-reading is just the 
work for this weather. 

I am getting slowly better. So long as I keep perfectly 
quiet I feel pretty welL Patience and Nux Vomica are 
my two sheet-anchors. 

And the Windmill with its folded wings, and the stones 
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that giind no moiel That was a happy thought, if it 
makes you happy. 

To-moirow I try dining with the Club, and hope that 
Motley will be there. He is at Nahant 



October 5. Lord Houghton^ called, and sat an hour. 
He is tormented with neuralgia, as I am. 

7th. Lord Houghton lunched with us. No other 
guests but Lowell and Greene. 

11th. Went with Lowell to see Motley, who goes back 
to England on Saturday. 

14th. Call from the Governor of Victoria in Australia, 
and afterward from old Admiral Coffin, of the British 
Navy. 

16th. In the afternoon Anthony Trollope, the novelist, 
calls. 

25th. Drove with the Horsfords to Wellesley to see 
Mr. Durant's Female College. A fine building overlook- 
ing L^ke W&bun; three hundred pupils. After dinner 
we had a row on the lake in the CoUege boat, the " Evan* 
geline," with a crew of eight girls and the handsome cap- 
tain. Miss E It was like sailing with the nine 
Muses. 

To G. W. Greene. 

October 89, 1876. 

On page 32 of Pandora there is an unlucky false quan- 
tity, — Cybele for CyVele. Hue is all owing to my Lord 
Byron, with his 

'*She looks a sea Oybele fresh from ocean,* 

which has familiarized our ears to a wrong accentuation,-^ 
as Louis XIY. is said to have changed the gender of the 
wcfsd earroese. 

^ Knoiwn in litentaxe as Richard Monckton Milnes* 

le 



T 
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C. is out yachtiiig in this rather rade and rough 
weather. What diCEsrant tastes there are in this world 1 



Ifovember 1. Dr. Charles Appleton, of London* editor of 
the Academy, passed the evening with as. A very intel- 
ligent and agroeaUe young man. 

To O. W. Greene. 

December 86, 1876. 

A Meny Christmas to aU in the Windmill Cottagel 
Houghton has jost sent me your new book [The Ger- 
man Element in the Bevcdntion], and a very handsome 
book it is, — paper, page, type, and binding. This is an 
outside view ; aks 1 I have not yet had time to take an 
inside one. Had I foreseen Uie labor of getting the 
Poems of Places through the press, I should never have 
had the courage to undertake it Making the selections 
was pleasant, and not fatiguing. To get it all printed cor- 
/ rectly is quite another matter. I might have given the 
time to Michael Angela Now he must wait^ — which is 
a pity. 

January 29, 1876. Translated a poem of Qustave Le 
Yavasseur, Vire et lee Virtrie. 
80th. Ttanslated a poem of M^, Swr la terraeee dee 

To leaae McZeUan^ 

Fefaraaiy t, 1878. 

You will pardon me, I know, for not sooner thanking 
you for your letter and pamphlet, when I tell you that I 
have again been suffering from my old enemy, neuralgia. 
It damages my conrespondence and throws everything into 
contusion. I have to begin every letter with an apology. 
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Mr. Lossing's pamphlet on the sonender of Detroit I read 
with great interest He makes out a veiy strong case ; 
and I am glad to see the old General Hull, your grandsire» 
so abl J vindicated. I hope you are having as fine a winter 
on your [Shelter] Island as we have. I see you in imagi* 
nation tramping with your gun and dogs over the frozen 
marshes, eager for any birds that have not been wise 
enough to migrate southward at this season. ** Straight a 
short thunder breaks the frozen aky," and the beautiful 
creatures '' fall and leave their little lives in air." 

Meanwhile, I sit here by the fire, busy with the reading 
and the making of books, — not so healthy a recreation as 
yours, perhaps, but more congemal to my tastes. 



FAruary 7th. Mr. Winter and Mr. McCuUoch, the 
tragedian, called in the afternoon. 

8th. At lunch Mias M and Mme. Teresa OareBo 

Sauret, the pianist, — a handsome Spanish woman from 
Garaocas in Venezuela. 

13th. A wonderful winter day: the air soft and wind- 
less ; thermometer at 60^ ; the river at its best and fullest, 
as in an Indian summer. 

To Mrs. J. T. Fidds, 

Febmaiy ST, 1876* 

In presence of the prettiest wreath of flowers ever 
wreathed by human hands, I hasten to thank the donor. 

All this morning the well-known lines of Willis, * I 'm 
twenty-one, T m twenty-one,' have been running through 
my mind, intermingled with Hood*s ' I remember, I remem- 
ber,' and a strange confusion of figures ; so that I hardly 
know whether I am sixty-nine years old. or only ninety- 
^ six t Nobody remembers when he was bom, consequently 
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wt new knoff wbm wt ha^e grown oil Wbcn som** 
bodj said of DooLb^ ' Lb yieuz Dads est tomM en en- 
bnoe," a friend xeplied, '' Non» il est lentri en jennesse." 
I hope I shall ha^s some friend to say the aame ci 
Hiei 

So the yeaxs aie mingled and woven together like the 
white and rad flowers of this beautifal gvland, for which 
tfiAnVing yon most eordiattyy I am 

Your young and old friend* 



To G. W. Chrmu. 

Febniary 98, 1876. 

Pnty don't let those unpleasant thoughts haunt and 
torment you. Dismiss them from your mind as disi^;ree- 
able guests. Not the wrongs done to us harm ub^ only 
those we do to others. You cannot afford to make your- 
self unhappy by brooding over this matter. One's only 
chance of quietude is in banishing all things that disturb 
and annoy. 

I send you endoeed an advertisement which will in- 
terest you. You remember Wiggin and his books. I 
think we once went together to look at his collection in 
School Street Drake's library is also to be sold a little 
later. I will send you Catalogues as soon as I get them. 
You can then do as I do, — mark the books you think you 
want^ close the Catalogue, and forget all about iL To 
imagine you have bought the books is, in nine cases out 
of ten, as good as buying them. Such is my philosophy 
at the age of threescore years and ten, save one. I am 
startled to think how old I am, and cannot believe it 
There must be a mistake. My birthday yesterday was 
a very pleasant one ; I am surrounded with flowers as if • 
I were going to be married* or buried I send you a son* 
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t ]i0t I wrote on tiie oocBflAcm ; bemg an ^ri0cuM^ 
I write ionnets.^ 



i 



29th. A call from Madame Titjena. Wrote a sonnet^ 
« Midnight' 

To JUisa E. 8. PhdpB. 

March 1% 1876L 

I fear that I cannot establish by any historic proof the 
identity of the old building you speak of in your kind letter 
with that in which Evangeline found Gabriel^ A great 
many years ago, strolling through the streets of Philadel- 
phia» I passed an old almshouse witlun high brick walls, 
and with trees growing ia its enclosure. The quiet and se« 
elusion of the place — ''the reserve,** as your poor woman 
so hapiHly said — impressed me deeply. This was Img 
before the poem was written and beforo I had heard the 
tradition on which it was founded. But remembering 
the place, I choee it for the final scene. . . . The cottage I 
do not remember; only an enclosure, with tall trees and 
teick walls^ — just enough for the imagination to work 
upon. 

March 28. Thero aro unlucky days, and this is one of 
them. After breakf^t a lot of unpleasant letters. Then 
an old nurse who had been hero in sickness came and laid 
her hand too roughly on a wound that will never heaL 
Then I went to the printing-office to hunt up a book 

^ When he Iras in Italy in 1809 Mr. Longfellow had been mada 
a member of the ArcadiOf — a literary Society founded in 1090 hy 
Gzefldmbeni and othen. In this Society each member aawiinffi ions 
eUadc pastoral name. 

i The ** Qaaker almahousesy'* the remains of which were takm 
down at thit timSy were not the soena which thaanthor of 'Bvan^ 
geline* had in his mind. 
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tiiey haye lost, and oaimot find; then to see 0»- 
good about publishing John Neal's * SeventyHBiz,' and find 
he has gone to New York ; then to a tailor's, and read on 
his door, '^Bemoved to 290" — which number cannot be 
found. Then I returned home to find a clamorous woman 
with a book to sell ; I can stop her only hj buying the 
book, which I do not want All this before five o'clock, 
and intersperaed with hand-oigans ! ^ 



To J. R Lowdl 

May 4, 1870. 

I shall be delighted to dine with you on Saturday at 
six, and to meet your guest from Baltimore, whose name 
suggests the Hesperides, as I doubt not her presence does. 

I understand perfectly your mood of mind in revising 
your poems for a new edition.^ You were looking after 
« crimes and misdemeanors/' like a policeman with a dark 
lantern, determined to arrest somebody. I hope you will 
be sparing of omissions and corrections. As a general 
rule, I think that poems had better be left as they were 
written; their imperfections are often only imaginary. 

Do not fadl to have an index to the new volume. 

^ KeverdifileH, ths hand-ozgaiuBts were never ae&t away without 
doe penniea, — perii^M, in part| becanae they came hosm. Italy. 

* Mr. Lowell had written to him, ^ I had sach a pleaaare yester- 
day that I should like to share it with you, to whom I owed it. 
Oi^Biood and Co. sent me a copy of yonr Hous^old Edition, to show 
me what it wnsy as the^ propoee one of me. I had been reading over 
with dismay my own poems, to weed out the misprints, and was aw- 
fully disheartened* Then I took np your book, to see the ^rpe ; and 
before I knew it I had been reading two hoars and more. I never 
wondered at yonr popnlarity, nor thought it wicked in you ; bat if I 
had wondered, I should no longer, for you sang me out of all my 
worries. To be sare, they came back when I opened my own book 
again, ~-bnt that was no &ult of yoois.'' 
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May 16-2L A week with Mr. Ohilds at Phikdelpliia, 
and a week in the country at Bosemont, near Biyn Mawr. 
A charming yacation, with all the wonders of the Centen- 
nial Exhibition.^ 

JwM 10. Dom Pedro XL, Emperor of Bradl, dined 
with n& The other guests were Emerson, Holmes, Agas- 
siz, and Appleton. Dom Pedro is the modem Haroun-al- 
Baschid, and is wandering about to see the great world 
we live in, as simple traveller, not as king. He is a 
hearty, genial, noble person, very liberal in his views. 



To G. W. Greene. 

Jime 11, 1876. 

Yesterday, Dom Pedro of Brazil, the modem Haroun- 
al*Baschid, did me the honor to dine with me, naming the 
persons he would like to meet, — Emerson, Lowell, and 
Holmes. Lowell was out of town; but the other two 
came, and the dinner was very jovial and pleasant 

The first volume of Poems of Places is printed; but I see 
no notice yet of its publication, and do not know when it 
will appear. It is to come out volume by volume, and 
not all at onc&^ 

I hope you are enjoying the summer weather as much 
as I am. I should be deliciously idle, were it not for the 
incessant letter-writing forced upon me. That embitters 
my existence, and I suppose will to the end. I mean now 
to have an amanuensis, and only sign my nama I must 
come to it, though it is almost as bad as using spectacles, 
which I have not yet come ta 

^ Mr. LoDgfeUaw had been invited to read an ode at the opening 
of the Exhibition. He declined, being always nnwilling to write for 
public occaaiona. The ode was written by Mr. Sidney Lanier ; and 
Mr. Whittier wrote the hymn which was anng. 

' It extended to thirty-three small volmnea. 
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To O. W. ChrttM. 

June SI, 18% 

MDu mr your uniueoMiit Bcms ncmnftnii^voiiflos on a 
servant who had jnst broken two beantiM Japan vaaea 
in her headloiig hnxiy. 



On a ILdd-of-aU-Wok. 



ffiejaeciMieQli 

Qnae omnia «gil^ 
St nihil tetigit 

Quod noa freg^^ 

Thia afternoon tiie girls give W., the giadnating senior, 
a gaidien-partj. The hoose is full of his friends abeady. 

Have yon seen a book by H. M. Dexter, just published 
in Boston, entitled. As to Boger Williams f It might be 
o( use to yon in y oor work. 

What do you and the Governor think of the Presiden- 
tial nomination at Cincinnatif Does he know Mr. Hayes 
personally? 

This letter is only a oolnmn of items. I am so inter- 
rupted and distraught^ I can do no better. 

To &. W. Onene. 

June 9S, 1876. 

Batiier ezhausting than otherwise is this hot weather; 
it always comes in June. The longest days will assert 



1 For those who have ^foigotten their Latiik," this venion must 

lofioe: — 

Hwa a mald-€f«n-voik 

H«r rMt doth talra ; 

WImb tliTe, dM toncM notiUqf 

She did not Imik. 

And thoM who hava fingottou their Goldsmith nu^ be remisdsd 
of the *'nullimi quod tetigit non omavit* in his spili^ by Dr. 
JohnsoD. 
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their right to be the hottest Bat it will soon be over. 
If the thermometer would only keep pace with our years 
after sixty » it would be very comfortable; for I suppose a 
man of ninety would not have any serious objections to 
keep his thermometer at that level 

To-day I attended Commencement in the new theatra 
It was a strange sensation to be walking with Lowell, who 
wore my old professorial gown I 

For the last fortnight we have had the house brimful 
of peopla It is veiy pleasant, but something of an in- 
terruption to one's every-day pursuits. 

Beading yesterday the Brief e von Johann Heinrick Vass, 
the poet, I came upon a sketch of Andrd when he was a 
lieutenant and a student at Crottingen. Yoss wrote a 
poem to him, and caDs him ''der liebenswiirdigste und 
edelste Jilngling, und einer meiner besten Freunde. . . . 
Er nahm mit Thranen Abschied von mir;" being sud« 
denly called away, "weil sein B^;iment nach America 
geht" 1 

August 31. The son and daughter of the Bishop of 
Carlisle at dinner. 

September 3. Mr. Black, author of the Princess of 
Thule, and other novels, called ; and Dr. Lauder Brunton ; 
also Mr. E. Lyulph Stanley, with his sister and two 
gentlemen. 

To Q. W. Greene. 

September 10, 1876. 

" Sweet is it to write the end of any book," says the old 
Transcriber. I am glad you are so near the end of yours. 
When it is finished, take a long vacation. 

^ "The moet lovable and noble yonth, one of my best friends. 
He took leave of me with tean when his regima&t waa ordered to 
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I 

y 

In legBoi to etiier, and the inhaktion thereof, I beg 70a 
not to "listen with ciednlity to the whispers of fancy.** 
It will not do me any harm, — for I am not taking it. 

A foolish man in Elmiia has done me the honor of 
writing what he calls a Tamphrase of the Courtship of 
Miles Standish," — which paraphrase consists in altering 
the lines enough to make them rhyme I I suggested to 
him that perhaps he might have employed his time and 
talent more profitably in writing an original work. 

To G. W. Greene. 

September 29, 1876. 

The Poems of Places plod slowly on and on. We have 
reached Lammermoor, in Scotland, and I shall be glad 
when Her Majesty's dominions are finished, and we can 
go to the Continent Have you been able to get out of 
Bhode Island, or are you still a prisoner? I hope no 
future historian, reading these lines, will imagine that we 
are defaulters trying to evade the Extradition Treaty I 

I have a letter from Tennyson, enclosing a paragraph 
from the Times, which says that he and his publishers 
had refused their permission to insert any of his poems in 
my collection. 

The letter is as follows: — 

''Heie in s litde cotintiy town in Suffolk I came upon thiB in the 
Times. I have had no word from youiself or Messn. King and Go. 
about your fortheoming publication. They have my copyright in 
England for two yean longer ; but in America I give you full leave, 
and ahall be honored by your insertion of anything of mine in your 
collection.* 

At present I am overwhelmed with visitors, some with 
letters of introduction, more without Luckily I am 
pretty well ; but, alas I I cannot sleep. 
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Oetdber 11. At Wellestey CoUega Bead to the girls 
'The Descent of the Muses' [a sonnet]. 

To Mrs. Marshall (in England).^ 

November 18^ 1876. 
... It maj comfort you to know that I have had 
twenty-two publishers in England and Scotland, and only 
four of them ever took the slightest notice of my exist- 
enoe» even so far as to send me a copy of the books. Shall 
we call that ''chivalry/' — or the other word ? Some good 
comes of it^ after all; for it is an advertisement, and surely 
helps what follows. It gives you thousands of readers 
instead of hundreds. 



In November of this year there appeared in the Inter- 
national Beview a full and discriminating critique upon 
Mr. Longfellow's writings, by the Bev. Bay Palmer. Dr. 
Palmer communicated to Mr. liongfellow this extract 
from a letter written to him by Mr. Bryant: — 

** I think that you have done a seryioe to American literatoie in 
yonr admirable xeyiew of Longfellow'8 Poetical Works. Yon have 
given a more perfect analysis of their character than I have before 
■een, and joa have praised them, as they deserve to be praised, gen- 
croosly and warmly. It is delightfbl to see a poet of snch eminent 
merits, and snch freedom from the ianlts that infect the poetry of 
the day, commended with so mnch emphasis and decision. I am. 
glad that yon entered so emphatic a protest against criticising, as 
many do, by comparison, — which is the easy resort of those who 
have no standard of judgment in their own minds." 

This cordial tribute of the elder poet seemed of suffi- 
cient interest to be preserved here. Somewhat later in 

^ Whose books had been republished in America without permis- 
sion or compensation. For want of an international copyright Mr. 
Longfellow himself is believed to have been a loser by some forty 
thonsand dollars. This measure of simple justice to the writers of 
both eoontries is still delayed. 
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the year Mr. Longfellow wrote to Mr. TennyBon of the 
pleasure he had reoeived from reading his drama» Harold. 
In reply Mr. Tennyson wrote: — 

*' Thanks for yonr generous letter. I have had many ooDgrata- 
latoiy ones abont Harold, but scaioe any that I shall prixe like 
yonxB. [Yoaask] 'What old anoestor sp<dce through youf I fear 
none of mine fought for England on the hill of Senlac, for, as ftr as 
I know, I am part Daae, part Norman. When are 70a — or are yon 
ever — coming to England ? We are both getting old^^- 1 am, I be- 
lieve, the older of the two ; bnt I hope that we shall eome together 
egttn befoie we pass awi^ loxevet.* 



CHAPTER Xm. 

JOUBKAL AND LETTEB& 
1877. 

Jawaary 1. At the Boston Theatre to see the first 
Tepresentation of the Scarlet Letter, dramatized from 
Hawthorne's story. Mrs. Lander as Hester Prjnne. 

2d. Snow, deep snow. A lovely sunset Winter buh 
sets are more delicate than any otheis. 

4th. Martin Farqnhar Tapper at limch. Asked him 
to dinner on Saturday. 

To Mtb. J. T. FiddB. 

Januaiyli, 1S77. 

I have to thank you for three things. The first is the 
beautiful poem, which is simple, tender, and true; the 
second is your kindness in writing to Mrs. Thazter, from 
whom I have, in consequence, a letter; and the third is 
your amiable conduct in promising to come to supper 
^ with Miss Doria, after her concert on Wednesday. 

In return for these three things I will tell you a pleas- 
ant piece of news. 

Now, I might keep you waiting and guessing through 
three long pages, as Madame de S^vign^ did her daughter 
when she announced to her the engagement of the Orande 
Mademoiselle. But I am not Madame de S^vign^ and I 
will not do it I will only lead you gently down to the 
bottom <rf this page, as down a hillside covered with snow 
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gentle feeling of oomplaoencj with which an eitist seeB 
his plaster cast pnt into marbl& I have jost taken my 
morning draft of the Daily Advertiser, and send yon a 
mouihf uL It is a notice of Baron de Worms's bodk on 
the Eastern Question, and gives a simple, strai^itforwaid 
view of the whole matter, — the best I have yet seen. 
The remainder of this day I intend to devote to writing a 
poem on the French fleet that sailed from Brest in 1746 
to ravage the Kew England coast and avenge Lonisbooxgi 
So &rewelL^ 

FAruary 1. A call from Mr. Dennett, anthor of Looisi- 
ana as it is. He gave me a fascinating account of the 
State. A day of spring ; the icy f etten &11 oflt 

To B. H. Dana, Jr? 

Fefamazy 26| 1877. 

I certainly would, if it were possible, but I do not see 

how it can be done. There is not time. If I woe an 

I Italian unproinso^e, I might do it ; but as I am only an 

American fTofaaore, I cannot Anything to reach 6er^ 

1 Tlie Bev. E. £. Hale had written to Mr. Longfellow : << You told 
me that if the spirit moved, you would tiy to sing us a song for the 
Old South Meeting-house. I have found such a charming story that I 
think it will really tempt you. I want at least to tell it to you. . . . 
The whole story of the fleet is in Hutchinson's Massachusetts, iL 384» 
385. The stoxy of Prince and the prayer is in a tract in the College 
Library, which I will gladly send you, or Mr. Sibley wilL I should 
think that the assembly in the meeting-house in the gale, and then 
the terror of the fleet when the gale struck them, would make a 
hallad — if the spirit moved!" This ancient building, with its 
historic memories, was in danger of being demolished. 

' Mr. Longfellow had been asked to write something to be read at 
a meeting in Stutgard for the purpose of erecting a monument to 
Ferdinand Frelligrath. He sent a handsome contribution to this 
memorial of his friend. 
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many by the middle of March should leave here by the 
first I should be un¥rilliiig to present myself with a 
poor production on such an occasion, and it would be 
poor enough if written between now and the first of 
MaicL 

27th. My seyentieth birthday. My study is a garden 
of flowers ; salutations and friendly greetings from &r and 
near. I have a whole box fuU of letters and poems. 

To 0. W. Cwrtis. 

Febmazy 38, 1877. 

I hasten to respond to your cordial and affectionate 
greeting on my birthday, and to say how delightful it was 
to hear such words from you. It was almost as good as 
seeing you ; but not quita 

It is a strange feeling, this of being seventy years old. 
I cannot say precisely what the feeling is, — but you will 
know one of these days. It is something like that of a 
schoolboy who has filled one side of his slate with the fig- 
ures of a very long sum, and has to turn the slate over to 
go on with it. 

PoorT.l it is really sad to see him so disabled. Hekeeps, 
however, very merry for the most part, and has written 
by dictation one or two little books while lying on his 
back.^ 

March 10. Greene, who came for my birthday, went 
home this afternoon. He is my oldest friend living, and \ ^ 
always a welcome guest 

13th. A snow-storm. Grood for writing letters. I have 
too many to write. Sometimes a single mail brings me 

^ It was while lamed by a fiiU npon the lee that Mr. Appleton 
wrote in this way bis Sjiian Sunsbine, and bis WindfaUs. 

17 
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fifteen. Mj time is taken np in answering them. I no 
sooner sit down to meditate upon something I have in 
mind, than I am hannted by the spectre of some nnan- 
swered letter, and start up, exclaiming : ** Ha, ha, hoy ! 
say'st thou so? Art thou there, truepenny?" 

To O. W. ChikU. 

March 13, 1877. 

You do not know yet what it is to be seventy years 
old. I will teU you, so that you may not be taken by 
surprise when your torn comes. It is like climbing the 
Alps. You reach a snow-crowned summit, and see behind 
you the deep valley stretching miles and miles away, and 
before you other summits higher and whiter, which you 
may have strength to climb, or may not Then you sit 
down and meditate and wonder which it wiU be. That is 
the whole story, amplify it as you may. All that one can 
say is, that life is opportunity. 



April 1. Eaiter. If the sun is ''dancing in the 
heavens," he is doing it behind the clouds. Only one 
level gleam at sunset lit up the landscape for a moment 

2d. Almost a pleasant day, after much rain. A visit 
from Fields, always cheery and cheering. 

6th. A visit from Professor Packard, the only survivor 
of my old instructors and colleagues. With him his son, 
a naturalist 

7tL In the afternoon Charles Norton called. We 
talked of Buskin and Carlyle, and of Lowell's having 
the English mission. 

10th. Two Scotch ladies called. Then Mr. Clark 
brought me a copy of Prang's splendid portfolio of the 
''Yellowstone National Park," — a wonderful region, look- 
ing more like foiry-land than anything on earth. Then a 
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pleasant call from Miss — -» who has chosen tiie medical 
profession for her career, and is going to Gennan j, as the 
Harvard Medical School does not admit women. 

12th. Lieutenant Arseniew, of the Bnssian Navy, at 
lunch. A pleasant, modest youth. He gave me some 
poems in English by his sister. How these Bussians mas- 
ter foreign tongues I They are taught in their childhood. 

19th. Evening at the Opera. Beethoven's Fidelia, with 
Mme. Pappenheim as Fidelia The music splendid, but 
the subject of the most lugubrious and dismal kind. The 
scene passes wholly in a prison. Fidelio helps to dig her 
husband's grave in an old dstem in a dungeon. 

21st In the morning arranging Poems of Places for 
Syria. In the evening read over again Ghodzko's Persian 
Poetry, and designed a poem, ' The Leap of Eurrpgloo.' 

To Befyamin Alvard. 

April 86, 1877. 

I hasten to thank you for your letter and for the num- 
ber of '* Nature " containing the article on the compass- 
plant In quoting from ' Evangeline,' the writer has used 
the earlier editions; in the later ones the passage has 
been somewhat changed. As soon as I saw the compass- 
plant [in the Cambridge Botanical Garden] I saw my error, 
and for ^* delicate plant " substituted ** vigorous plant," and 
for ^on its fragile stalk" the words ''in the houseless 
wild." This puts the matter right, botanically speaking. 

I hope that you are ako the vigorous plant I remember, 
though so many years have gone since we met. I am 
sorry not to have seen you at Philadelphia Do not let 
your good resolve to write a paper on the compass-plant 
slumber too long. It could not fail to be interesting and 
valuable.^ 

^ An artide by Geasnl Alvoid will be Ibimd in the Ameriean 
Natortlut for Angut, 1S8S. 
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27th. Ifn. calls to talk witlime about the ' Build- 

ii^ of the Ship ; ' she is gmng to xead it in public. She 
is German, and has a strong accent ; she calls it ** The 
Lunch of the Sheep." 

To O. W. Greene. 

April S9^ 1877. 

M To-day I hare been reading Sumner's letters from Italy. 
They are full of enthusiasm^ and exhibit the softer and 
more poetical side of his character, — a side so little 
known or dreamed of by most people. He speaks of you 
often, and never without a caress. 

What a devourer of books he was I It amazes me to 
see the extent of his reading in four summer months. He 
brought away from Italy a vast amount of knowledge ; 
while I brought away little more than memories and im- 
pressions, — a kind of golden atmosphere, which has al- 
ways illuminated my life. Perhaps we were both wiser 
than we knew. Each assimilated to himself what best 
served his purpose afterward. 



v^ 



May 1 • It is pleasant to write the name of May, though 
one may have nothing more to say about iL 

2d. Ole Bull, with his wife and her brother, dined with 
us. 

7th. Trying to write a poem on tiie Potter's Wheel, — 
a poem of Ceramic Art 

8tL A day of musical dissipation. In the afternoon 
at Mme. Essipoff's concert ; and in the evening at Miss 
Amy Fay*8. 

9tL A very terdy and reluctant spring. A letter from 
William AUingham. 

lOtL My holiday, with all its memories of thirty-four 
years I Wrote a sonnet on ' Holidaya* 
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lltL A loTely spring day. A mist and shadow of ten- 
der leaves over all the landscape. 

12tL The lovely weather continues, and malces me as 
lazy as Maxentius, who could not, or would not, walk even 
in the shade of his own portico. 

To 0. W. Greene. 

May 28, 1877. 

What a dripping month of May we have had I But to- 
day the Spring comes out with all her lilacs in bloom, and 
all her horse-chestnut tapers lighted. 

When you come to Cambridge, you will find Geoi^ 
Washington ^ brought down from his station on the stairs, 
and standing in the hall below, where he can be better 
seen. In his place you will see an old Dutch dock, whose 
silver chimes will lull you to sleep at night At the half- 
hours it strikes the coming hour, to give timely warning. 
The hours are struck on a larger bell, and tiie chimes 
"shiver the air into a mist of sound." On top is a 
figure of Time, witii scythe and hour-glass, attended by 
four other figures, representing the seasons, — all beauti- 
fully carved in wood This is my latest plaything. 

Fields was here yesterday. When you come, we are to 
have a dinner at the Brunswick, with yourself, Emerson, 
Holmes, and Appleton. 



June 1. In the afternoon a beautiful basket of flowers 
from pupils of the Lasell Seminary at Aubumdale, in 
return for an autograph copy of a Sonnet 

2d. Beading the Frogs of Aristophanes, I was struck 
with the thought that it was a good introduction for the 
second part of FausL 

^ A cut from Hoiidoii*a bust. 
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19th. Sophoclw at dimier, biingiiig with him two 
bottles of Greek wine. 

July 19 to 28. In Portland^ 

August 1. Proofs of Poems of Places; Germany. A 
letter from Pr. Kohl, of Bremen. 

2d. Drove to Longwood to call upon Hillard. In 
the afternoon a call from two ladies, school-teachers in 
CindnnatL 

3d. Beceived from Harper and Brothers one thousand 
doUars for the poem * E^ramos ;' that is, for the right of 
first publication in their Magazina 



ToJ.T.Fidds. 

Angiut 8, 1877. 

When you played your first card, I was in Portland, 
and could not send you the Sonnet Your second finds 
me here ; and as it is a trump, it takes the Sonnet, which 
you will find enclosed. Let the last line read, ''And 
lovely as a landscape in a dream." 

The poem 'E^ramos' has gone to the Harpers, who 
will harp it in one hundred and fifty thousand housdiolds, 
or say half a million ears, — if they will listen to such 
music as comes from a potter^s wheel 

I am too busy to come to Manchester, or even to think 
of it I must get these Poems of Places finished with aU 
possible speed; and if I go away, it stops the machinery. 
When you next come to town, tiy to come as far as 
Cambridge. 

Driving through Charles Street yesterday, I looked out 

^ " la Portknd," he wrote a Mend, ^ I bought a copy of Plu- 
tarch's LiyeB, in Latin, printed in Yenioe in 1499. I beliere this is 
my flitt pnrdiaae of a book on aeoount of ita age. I aheady b^gin to 
sospaet that the date has been altend fnm 1690. The 4 has a 
doubtful look." 



i 
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for you, but did not see you, — became^ like the Spanish 
fleets you '' were not in sight" 

To 0. W. Oreene. 

August 6, 1877. 

The article you send me is certainly written with ma^ 
lice prqpefnst. But Seneca says that malicious people have 
to drink most of their own venom. The way to make 
them drink all of it is to take no notice of them whatever. 
Your reply is dignified and conclusive, and I know you 
would not have made it except for the sake of justice and 
fair dealing. I hope you will adhere to your resolution 
not to be dragged into a newspaper controversy. The 
book is its own defender, and will fight its own battles if 
need be ; therefore do not let your peace of mind be dis- 
turbed. The clock is striking half past five. I will take 
a walk in the garden before dinner, and add a postscript 
after. 

P.S. — Besult of the walk in the garden: I find that 
some unknown vagabonds have been in the summer- 
house. 

6th. Finished ' The Leap of Eurroglou.' 

StL A lovely summer day; I wanted to be in many 
places at once. 

10th. I called to see my old friend Palfrey, tiie histo- 
rian. Found him, as ever, cordial and genial, but very 
feeble. 

11th. A letter from Mr. ^ of Washington, a fierce 

and '' un-reconstructed ** rebel, and an entire stranger, 
asking me to defray the expense of publishing his Analyt- 
ical Essays on the Great Poets, which some of his friends 
tell him are " the most eloquentand beautiful compositions 
in the English language." 
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8tpUnJb€r% A splendid antanin daj. Mub Saia Jewett^ 
iheactrefls^ called. 

3d. Mr. called, with another EngUahman. Speak- 
ing of the weather, he said : * It la quite equal to anything 
we haye in England, if not anperior.*' 

5th. At Innch, the Ber. W. A. S., of New College, 
Oxford, with hia father, and the Bey. lifr. T., aon of the 
Aichbiflhop of Canterbmy ^trodaced hj Dean Stanley], 
and Mr. W., a yoong haniater. 

6th. Dr. Hay&ir, M.P. fw St Andrews. 

To J. T. FUUk. 

September 9, 1877. 

I am 80 busy reading your new book that I cannot find 
a moment to thank yon for it I stop midway in the 
reading to say it is charming. I hardly know which 
Essay I like the best Yes, I do; it is My Friend's li- 
brary, — the longest, and yet not long enough. It might 
be drawn ont like an extension-table ; and I adyise you to 
do it 

Thanks and congratulations. The book will be a fayor* 
ite, and you will incur the penalty pronounced in Scripture 
when all men speak well of you. 

Do you know how to apply properly for an autograph ? ^ 
Here is a formula which I haye just receiyed on a postal 
card: — 

Dkab Sniy — Ai I am getting a ebUecticm of tlie antpgraplu of 
all honorable and wortfay men, and as I think yonn sachy I hope 
yon will forfeit by next maiL 

When are you coming back from your cottage on the 

^ At one time Mr. Longfellow, burdened wiUi these demandB, had 
a slip of paper printed, which he enclosed with his antognph, for the 
benefit of others : ^ In applying far an autograph, always inclose a 
stamped and addressed envelope." 
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cliff? The trees on the Common and the fountains are 
calling for 700. 

** Thee, Titynu, even, the pine-trees, 
Thee the rerj fountains, the yeij copses, are ealling.^ 

Perhaps, also, your creditonu At all events I am, who 
am your debtor. 

2l8t Fourteen callers in the afternoon. 

22d. Arrange Poems of Places; Bussia. They are 
more numerous than I thought they would be. 

26th. To-day, sirocco. I feel as limp as Somebody's 
poetry. 

27th. Arranging poems for a new volume ; this time 
my own. In the evening Dr. Asa Gray with Sir J. D. 
Hooker, another botanist^ and President of the Soyal 
Society. 
\ 29th. Monti and music. 

October 1. Dined with Agassiz to meet Sir Joseph 
Hooker, a very agreeable man. 

2d. The weather continues superb. A wild Texan 
herd broke into the front field. The leader, a huge bull, 
was shot The rest of the herd at once grew quiet 

4th. Called on Sir Joseph Hooker at the Botanical Gar* 
den. Evening at the theatre; Madame Janauschek as 
Brunhild. 

10th. A young Westerner and his wife called. He 
asked me how old I was. " Seventy,** I answered. He 
replied, '' I have seen a good many men of your age who 
looked much younger than you." 

To Mrs. J. T. Fields. 

October le, 1877. 

You command me to be silent, and say nothing of your 
beautiful poem till I see you. Nevertheless I cannot be 
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quite sfleiit I murt at least aaj that it is beautiful, and 
sweet with the faieath of meadow8» and simple in its treat- 
ment^ as an Idyl should be. A great deal of the poetry I 
read is hot and f eyerish» and makes me long for shade and 
coolness. Your little book is like a grotto^ cool and re- 
freshing. I am particularly struck by some of the choruses. 
But as I am not to speak of the book till I see you» I will 
hold my peace. 

Will you ask Sir James to lend me Landox^s HeUenics ? 
I am sorely in want of lus poems 'Ida' and 'Ithaca^* 
being now engaged upon Greece. 



18tL Dined with the Bev. Dr. Gray to meet Bishops 
Stevens of Pennsylvania^ Dudley of Tennessee^ and Eliot 
ct Texas. 

19th. Evening at ib. Easkins's, where I met sundry 
other bishops. — Em^Bon was there. 

20tlL Last night I dreamed of Emerson. Hesaid:*'The 
spring will come again ; but shall we see it, or only the 
eternal spring up there ?" lifting both his hands on high. — 
At dinner Joaquin Miller and MontL 

24th. Opora; Wagner's Lchengrin. 

SOtL Bead Miss Phelps's novel, the Story of Avis. 
A fresh, original style of writing, very interesting and 
peculiar. 

To G. W. Gfreene. 

Oetoher 30, 1877. 

Pierce's life of Sumner will be published on the 7th of 
November. Last evening I received a copy in advance. 
I read in it, here and there, and a profound sorrow came 
over me, — much like what I felt when I heard of Sumnei^s 
death. We are all there in our youth ; and the Past is 
too powerful for me. Too many things are touched upon 
that send a quiver through tiie nerves. I shall never 
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be able to read the book> except in fragmenta at long 
intervals. 

Osgood haa sold or given and conveyed the North 
American into the hands of the Appletons. Henceforth it 
will be edited, printed, and published in New York. Mr. 
Clarke, at the printing-office, said: ''It is like part- 
ing with the New England Blarney-Stone.** He might 
have said, in more classic language : "" Troy has lost her 
FaUadium." 

Slst A hazy autumn day. W. W. Story, the sculptor, 
called. 

November 26. Dark and wet as London. Copied for 
the ''Old South'* Committee the ' Ballad of the French 
Fleet* 

From Jdhi^ Weiss. 

BoBtoD, December 1, 1877. 

Deab Mb. Longfellow, — As you desired, I send you 
herewith some verses of Places. Perhaps, if you care to 
, receive those from the fomous Naushon, you will think 
that a footnote or curt introduction may be needed ; that 
can be easily provided. The Island Book, in several vol- 
umes, contains some most interesting traces of the distin- 
guished men who have been guests thera I have thought 
you would like to see the following by Daniel Webster, 
— one of his rare ventures into the domain of verse- 
writing: 

"'Tis not the capture of the finny xaoe, 
'Tis not the exciting pleasure of the chase, 
Bat hospitality, that gives the grace 
And sweetest chsnn to this enchanting place. 
Though skies and stars and seas unite their power, 
And balmy airs their softest inflnence shower. 
To gild the ontspread wings of every hour. 
Yet oft nor eye nor ear these objects seeks, 
Drawn both away while Beauty smiles and speaks.'' 
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Mr. Webster used to be keen for the Tenison, and a very 
good shot, bagging his game as he used to do ideas sue- 

dnctlj in a paragraph. But when Mr. E was down 

there, the Govemor (Mr. Swain) gave him a favorite 
stand, with iigunction to take the deer when it emeiged 
into the open. The deer did well enough ; but when it 

came through, Mr. £ , shaking his double-barrelled 

Manton wildlj in the air, capered about, shouting: ^ There 
she goes I there she goes ! " 

Excuse me ; the reminiscences of Naushon are too allur- 
ing. But some of the little poems in its Album are better 
than most of those which stray into German Andenkm. 

Very truly yours, 
J. Weiss. 

December S. A letter from Lowell in Madrid. He is 
a little homesick; but on the whole, I should say well 
pleased with his place as mimster.^ 

17th. The " Atlantic " dinner at the Brunswick Hotel, 
to celebrate the thirtieth anniversary of the Magazine, and 
Whittier's seventieth birthday. 

^ Mr. Lowell wrote to him : ^ I have just had a visit fipom the Pei^ 
petaal Secretary of the Royal Spanish Academy, who came to tell ma 
that yon had jnst been nominated a foreign member of that venerable 
body. When your name was proposed, he said, there was a contest as 
to who should second the nomination, ' porqna tiene muchos apasio- 
nados aqni el Senor LongfeUow.' Ton may conceive how pleasant it 
was to me to hear this, and likewise your name perfectly pronounced 
by a Spaniard. I told the Secretary that one of your latest poems 
had recorded your delightful memories of Spain. It made me feel 
nearer home to talk about you, and I add that to many debts of 
friendship I owe you. I wish I could walk along your front walk, 
and drop into your study. However, I shall find you there when I 
come back ; for you looked younger than ever when I bade you good- 
by. Tour diploma will be sent to me in a few day% and I shall 
take care that you receive it.* 



/ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

JOUENAI. AND LETTERS. 
1878-1879. 

Fnym W. C. Bryant. 

Nxw T0RK9 Jannaij 3» 1878. 

Dear Mb. Lokgfellow, — The Goethe Club of this 
city numbers as many admirers of your writings as it 
has members. They are desirous of seeing you among 
them in person^ and of taking by the hand one whom 
they have long held in reverence. You will have a for- 
mal invitation to that effect, and I have been asked to 
accompany it with a few words of entreaty that you will 
give it a favorable consideration. You will certainly no- 
where meet with those who more delight in what you 
have written, or who would receive greater pleasure from 
your visit If you do not care to come on your own 
account, let me beg you to consider whether you will 
not come for their s^es. I am, dear sir. 

Faithfully yours, 

W. C. Bryant. 

To J. T. Fields 

January 26, 1878. 

Behold the song " from beginning to end." I am* glad 
you like it well enough to ask for it in this shape. 

I have answered the letter of the young lady of Gindn- 
natL Her request was for a poem for her class. I could 
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not write it^ bat tried to say iVb so aoftJy that she would 
think it better than Fes. 

When I remember that it is less than half an hour from 
my door to yoms, I am ashamed not to see you oftener. I 
think the reason is that while you are on the wing it is 
in vain to seek yon. And then the days are so short I It 
seems to me they are only twelve hours long, instead of 
twenty-four, as they used to be. 

I hope Mrs. Fields is quite well again. I have taken 
her cold, or somebody-else's, and should like to find the 
owner. 



FArwury 1. Mme. Mo^jeska and her son, with Mrs. 
Fields and Mias Fhelps, author of Avis, at lunch. 

2d. Begin again on proof-sheets [of Sunmef s Works] 
with Nichols and Owen. 

3d. Translated Ovid's TriAioL, book iiL Elegy 12, for 
Poems of Places. 

To 0. W. Greens. 

Febnuiy U, 1878. 
You tell me nothing of your Southern journey, — whom 
you saw and what you did, only that you went and came 
back. I heard of you through my neighbor Horsford, who 
left you feasting with the grandees of Washington. What 
a humiliating spectacle was that presented by the Senate 
on the passage of the Silver Bill I To this have we come 1 
Q^(m8qw tandem t Still there remains a * land of pure 
delight,'' — the land of letters, in which you and I can 
take refuge. My new volume of poems [' E^mos,' etc.] 
is all in type. I hesitate about inserting the Yiigilian 
Eclogue. What do you think ? Will it not be considered 
rather a school-boy performance? And the Poems of 
Places; Europe is finished, and I am now in Syria. In 
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Bussia the mateiial falls short Is there any poetic tiaiis- 
lation of Ovid's Tfristiat His lamentations from the 
shores of the Black Sea would help me, an^ give a 
classic flavor to the otherwise rather barbaric voluma 

To 0. W. Greene. 

April 29, 1878. 

How have you got through this rainy week, in which aU 
nature, except human nature, has been rejoicing and exult- 
ing? Here, Poems of Places have shut out the dull 
weather. I have been in India and China and Japan, 
and am now in Africa, where it is hot and dry enough. I 
think Africa will be one of the most interesting volumes. 
There are no new books here just now except my own. 
'E^ramos' is out ; but I no longer feel la procellaea e ire-' 
pida giqja of sending out a book into the world. 



May 1. Bought Ghampeaux's Handbook of Tapestry. 
A poem might be written on this subject A lovely May 
day after a week of rain. 

4th. Afternoon at the Boston Theatre, to see Jefferson 
in Bip Van Winkle. 

5th. A wild south wind blowing. Cheny-trees in full 
bloom, and dandelions in the grass. 

25th. Dined at Mr. Winthrop's to meet Lord and Lady 
Dufferin. 

28th. Lord and Lady Dufferin drove over from Brook- 
line to breakfast with us. They are both charming people, 
very simple and cordial 

To O. W. Greene. 

May 81, 1878. 

Tins is sad news about Bryant ; I fear he will not sur- 
vive. Two reporters, or interviewers, have been to me 
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already, for any incidents or anecdotes I coold famish 
concerning bim. I had little or nothing to say, and said 
less. What they will say I said remains to be seen. 

In Poems of Places I have travelled all the world over, 
except America. That remains, and will probably fill sev- 
eral volumes. Even the final volume, Oceanica, is in type. 
That will complete the series, and embrace much interest- 
ing matter on seas and islands, not given before. 

^ Dolce est ciyiunriB lifari finem seribere." 



Jvly 10-16. In Portland. 

August 5. Went with Fields down to his cottage by 
the sea [in Manchester], — a lovely place. 

6tL Drove with Mr. and Mrs. F. to Gloucester to see 
Miss Phelps in her cottage [the Sea Shell], just as laige as 
my study, — twenty feet squar& 

18th. Alfred Dommett sends me his 'Kanolf and 
Amohia,' — a New Zealand poem, with splendid descrip- 
tions of scenery. 

19dL A day when everything went wrong, till even- 
ing, when a Nova Scotian artist came, and by way of com- 
pensation gave me a sketch of Grand Pr^ in oils. 

To Miss E. & Phdpe, 

Augnst 21, [1878} 

Your letter fiUs me with regret I am sony that I did 
not stay long enough at East Point to see the fog lift and 
Norman's Woe rise to view. I have never seen those 
fatal rocks. I have a vision of you speeding away with 
your swift steed, and the white cloud floating in the wind 
as you turned the comer and vanished out of sight We 
got safely back to Thunderbolt Hill ^ before the rain came 
on. But what a wet afternoon it was 1 

^ Mr. Fielders place. 
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I thank you for the paragraph on Co-education. That 
is a difficult problem to solve. I know that life, like 
French poetry, is imperfect without the feminine rhyme. 
( But I remember how much time I lost at the Academy, 
in my boyhood, looking across the schoolroom at the 
beautiful rhyme. Perhaps, after all, it was not time lost, 
but a part of my education. Of what woman was it said 
that " to know her was a liberal education," and who . said 
it? ^ Certainly there is something more in education than 
is set down in the school-books. Whittier has touched 
the point very poetically in that little lyric of his called 
'In School Days.' 

To 0. W. Greeene. 

AngOBt 21| 1878. 

As I have written only eight letters to-day, I may as . 
well add another, and give you what is left in the ink- 
stand. Not that I have anything in particular to say, 
but my pen has got such headway upon it that I cannot 
stop it. 

I have just been looking over Mr. Cushing^s Index to 
( the North American Beview, recently published. It is 
like walking through a graveyard and reading the in- 
scriptions on head-stones. So many familiar names, so 
many old associations I Bowen is the laigest contributor ; 
Edward Everett the next largest ; then his brother Alex- 
ander. You wrote twenty articles ; Charles Sumner 
three; George Sumner only one.^ I am struck by the 
great variety of subjects treated, and the prevalence of 
those purely literary; and my regret is rendered more 

^ It was Steele, who aaid of Lady EUzabeth HantiiigB, imder the 
name of Aspasia, that " to Iots her was a liberal edocatloiL'' — Tht 
TatUr, No. 49. 

' Mr. LoDgfoUow himself wrote eleven. 

18 
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keen than ever that the old Beview should have slipped 
its moorings in Massachusetts Baj and drifted down to 
the mouth of the Hudson. It must be towed back again, 
and safely anchored in our harbor. 

To J. T. Fiddi. 

AngnBt 25, 1878. 

I am sorry to hear that you are not quite yourseU. I 
sympathize with you, for I am somebody elsa It is the 
two Ws — Work and Weather — that are playing the mis- 
chief with us. I ought to have stayed longer with you ; 
I ought to have stayed longer at Portland and at Nahant^ 
— in fine, ought not to have come home so soon. You must 
not open a book ; you must not even look at an inkstand. 
These are both contraband articles, upon which we have 
to pay heavy duties. We cannot smuggle them in ; 
Nature's custom-house officers are too much on the alert 

I should be delighted to make you another visit before 
the season is over, and will if possible, — but not for the 
gayeties of the hotel; they do not tempt me. What I 
want is rest. Greene writes in very poor spirits; he 
says he cannot walk half a mila Are we all crumbling 
to pieces ? I trust not 

To 0. W. Greene. 

Augnst 90, 1878. 

You need not be afraid of Hop Bitters; they will 
never do you any harm, — because you will never take 
them. Here at the Craigie House everything goes on as 
usuaL We debate the errors in the Sumner proof-sheets. 
Poems of Places drag their length from volume to voluma 
Mrs. McD. has gone back to HoUy Springs to tsLce and 
fight the pestilence. It is very noble in her to do so. She 
could not resist the maternal instinct to protect her child, 
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and her desire to share the fate of her family. She will 
be a great support and comfort to them with her courage 
and cheerfulness. What a terrible devastation this is at 
the South! What a terror in the air I The laws of 
Nature are inexorable. Truly, cleanliness is next to god- 
liness. Have your cellar whitewashed The inside of 
the platter must be kept clean, as well as the outside, — 
and this sounds like a sermon, of which you stand in no 
need 



September 1. A soft rain ; then sunshine intense and 
pitiless. E. and B. are staying here. A. and A. are in 
the forests of Maine. 

11th. Went to town to see Mrs. . She is in groat 

grief, and almost despair. I could not help recalling the 
lines of Keats : — 

" There was a listening fear in her r^jaid 
Ab if calamity had bat b^pm, 
Ab if the yanward donda of evil days 
Had spent their malice, and the sullen roar 
Was with its stoiM thunder laboring up." 

ITth. Dean Stanley called, with Dr. Harper and Mr. 
Orove, editor of Macmillan's Magazine, escorted by 
Governor Bice. 

26th. At the theatre to see Olivia, —a play made from 
the Vicar of Wakefield 

To O. W, Greene. 

September SS, 1878. 

I went yesterday to the theatre to see the Vicar of 
Wakefield, and was struck with the immense superiority 
of dramatic representation over narrative. Dr. Primrose 
and his daughter were living realities. Sophy was per- 
fectly lovely, and it would have delighted (Goldsmith's 
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heart to have aeen her. Dr. Primrose was very wdl done 
hj Warren, and Olivia by Miss Clarka Mn. Frimroee 
waa represented by Mra. Yinoent It was all very pa- 
thetic, and half the audience were in tears, — the present 
writer among the rest 

To-day I am paying the penalty of my dissipation, 
having taken a heavy cold from the ladies' fans behind 
me, and the invariable theatrical custom of flooding a 
heated audience with cold air from open doors and win- 
dows. I might have foreseen it, and did foresee it ; and 
get no consolation from Moliire's '' Tu Tas voulu, Qeorge 
Dandin/' or his ''Que diable allait-il faire dans cette 
galore?" 

I suppose you have seen by the papers that Dean 
Stanley has been here. He came to see me, and I after- 
wards dined with him at Winthrop's. He is very pleas- 
ant and animated in conversation, and full of anecdote. 
I wish you had been here; I think you would have 
enjoyed seeing him. 

Did I tell you of a request I had from Chattanooga to 
write one hundred autographs for a Fair in behalf of 
Southern su£fereis 1 It was like fighting the battle over 
again; but I did iti 

To J. T. Fields. 

October e, 1676. 

" Apfable Abchangel," — have you written to Chi- 
cago for reinforcements of those stout little ''men in 
buckram ** 1 

I rather like that sentence beginning with Milton, who, 
as thinks, was no poet, and going back to Shake- 
speare, of whom your travelling companion at Stratford- 
on-Avon entertained the same opinion. Let us try again. 
Have you simimoned those "spirits from the vasty" 
West? 
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Let me take this opportunity to recommend to yon the 
Family Libraiy of British Poetry. It is an excellent 
work, and not only a body of British poetry, but the very 
soul thereof. You will like it as well as I do.^ 

All things here have resumed their wonted aspect 
Poems of Places, also an excellent work, " drags at each 
remove a lengthening chain." Don Joige Nichols and Don 
Juan Owen come with the Sumner proof-sheets, and we 
sit together, like the three wise men in a bowl, all at sea. 
If I were not an enemy to quotations, I should say it is 
enough to ''make the judicious grieve'' to see us three 
sitting and sifting, and weighing and measuring with end- 
less iteration. Meanwhile you look serenely down from 
the heights of Thunderbolt Hill, like Lucretius in his 
second book, or Lord Bacon in his beautiful paraphrase of 
the same in his Essay ** Of Truth" : '' It is a pleasure to 
stand upon the shore and to see ships tossed upon the 
great sea;" and so fortL 

Did you read in the papers of Mr. ^'s recitation of 

The Spanish Student at the Hawthorne Booms ? I under- 
stand that he appeared in a complete suit of red, like 
Mephistopheles in Famt! 



October 9. Sam Ward came with young Lord Bonald 
Gower, a younger brother of the Duchess of ArgylL 

15tL Went to Portland for B.'8 wedding, — and a very 
pretty wedding it was. 

18tL Betumed homa Found sixteen letters. 

23d. Lunched with Professor Pierce to meet Dr. Lyon 
Playf air, M. P. 

^ The book was compiled by Mr. Fields and Mr. Whipple. 
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To 0. W. Greene. 

October 27, 1878- 

I shall be delighted to see you and your wife whenever 
yon can come. Let me know the day and the hour, and 
I will send in for you. If I do not come myself, it is 
because the coup^ holds but twa 

Mr. Henry W. Holland, of Cambridge, has published a 
very handsome book entitled " William Dawes, and his 
Bide with Paul Beyere," in which he convicts me of high 
historic dimes and misdemeanors. The book will interest 
you ; and I can already see you sitting by your &vorite 
southern window reading its attractive pages. 

*'New England" makes two volumes of Poems of 
Places ; they are among the best. The "* Middle States ** 
are in type, and the ** Southern " ready for the printer. I 
begin at last to see the end. 



To W. M. Green. 

October S9, 1878. 

I hasten to thank you for your kind remembrance and 
for your excellent address to the Board of Trustees of the 
" University of the South." I have read it with deep in- 
terest Certainly your forcible and timely words need 
no indorsement of mine; and yet at all times the re- 
sponse and sympathy of others is comforting, and in a 
certain sense upholds our hands. 

I have always, my dear sir, the pleasantest remem- 
brance of your visit here, and I have learned with great 
sorrow of the afSiction that has come upon you.^ When 
I hear of a young man's death, I instinctively recall that 
touching picture of a other's grief, where David goes 

1 Biflhop Green's son, a deigyman, had died at his pott of duty 
and mer^ during the prevalence of the yellow fever. 
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up to the " chamber over the gate " and weeps ; and I 
hear the cry of his soul : ** Absalom, my son, my son I " 



30th. Wrote 'The Chamber over the Gate.' It was 
suggested by writing to the Bishop of Mississippi on the 
death of his son. 

November 4. Met Dr. Holmes at the printer'a He is 
putting to press his Memoir of Motley. 

ToMiasK . 

Noyember 13, 1878. 

I am glad you take interest enough in Hyperion to 
ask any questions about it, and I answer them with 
pleasure. St Gilgen is a real place. The churchyard 
is there, and the chapel and the funeral tablet, and the 
inscription. Perhaps you would like to have it in 
Grerman. It reads as follows: — 

"Blicke nicht traurend in die Yergangenheit Sie 
kommt nicht wieder. Nutze weisse die G^[enwart Sie 
ist dein. Der dtistem Zukunft geh ohne Furcht mit 
mannlichen Sinne entg^en." 

No author's name is given, for no one signs funeral in- 
scriptions, and I do not suppose this was taken from 
anybody's writings. In the Gazetteer you may possibly 
find ** Sanct Wolfgangs See." This is the same lake as 
St. Oilgen, St. Wolfgang being at the other end of the 
lake. 

Decemher 21. Edward Bem^nyi, the famous violinist, 
passed the evening with us, with Mr. Ducken to accom- 
pany him. Their music was charming. 

24tL Mr. Guest and Mrs. Gaskell, of England. 

28tL Wrote some verses on Bayard Taylor, for the 
memorial meeting. 
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January 2, 1879. Eyening at the Open 



f as Lada. An exqniaite soprano voice and an excellent 
actress. 

3<L A bitter wind howling and whistling. A Oatholic 
priest^ who has left his Church, calls. He looks fright- 
ened. Write manj letters. 

To O. W. Oreene. 

Jaaoaiy 3^ 1879. 

last night I was at the opera of Lueia, I thought of 
yon. How delighted you would have been with the music, 
and how tired with sitting on those eirdevatU red velvet 
cushions, now changed by Time into layers of red sand- 
stone! 

Mme. Gerster^s pure, young, fresh soprano voice is ex- 
quisite ; the other singers all good ; chorus and orchestra 
good, — a rare completeness in voices and instruments. 
The sesUUo at the end of the second act was '* splendid." 

There is to be a meeting at the Music Hall next week 
to commemorate the death of Bayard Taylor. I have 
written some verses for the occasion, which I hope you 
will like ; I will send them to you in a few days. 

This is my sixth letter this morning, — a &ct which will 
account for its meagreness. I do not wish to say the same 
things over too often ; you might think me growing old, 
— which would be a great mistake; I have done that 
already. 

A. calls at the door, ''Papa, dear, will you come to 

lunch ? ** ^ In a moment" And then to the printer's to 

prove — 

^ Oome ^ dmo calle 

Lo Bcendere e 1 salir le sue scale." 

You cannot have foigotten them; if you have, I have 
not I send you to-day a paper with an article on copy- 
I right JEpur m muove / 
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j 4tlL At the Opera. The SonnantJnUa of Bellini, Tvith 
Mme. Gerster as Amina. It was beautiful throughout 

5th. Fed the sparrows and wrote a sonnet on 'The 
Voice of a Singer.' In the afternoon Minnie Hauk called, 
with her mother. 

7th. Afternoon at Mr& S ^'s ; music. Sefiora Car- 
men Pisani, a Spanish singer of the opera, and a little 
French gurl of five years, who played wonderfully well 
some fugues of Bach I Evening at .the Opera. Minnie 
Hauk in Carmen, — a rather brilliant opera by a French 
composer, Bizet, who died before it was performed. 

8th. Gurtin comes in the evening and reads parts of a 
wHd Bussian story of Cossacks, lawl^ in their lives and 
fierce in their religion. Their blind zeal makes one under- 
stand better the phrase, " Holy Russia." It is the spirit of 
the Crusaders. 

To 0. W. Grtme. 

Jasauaj 10, 1879. 
I think you will feel that I have done wisely in making 
up my mind not to venture going in to the Taylor memo- 
rial meeting to-night. I could not bear the exposure and 
the excitement of the occasion, without too much strain ; 
so I have sent my poem to be read by Dr. Holmes. I am 
now enjoying a little leisure. All the work is done on 
Poems of Places, except reading proofs, which will last 
some time longer. I wish I could send your mother the 
lovely roses that are blooming and breathing out their lit- 
tle lives on the table before me. As I cannot, I send the 
wish to do sa You shall have the poem in a day or two ; 
it is coming out in the next Atlantic. 



14tL T. and Mr. and Mrs. Waring at luncL In the 
afternoon Louise and Jeanne Douste, the wonderful mu- 
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sicians of eight and ten years, came with their father. 
They played pieces from Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin, 
and Brahms. Dear little girls, both of them! In the 
midst of the music came Mrs. Clara Dona Bc^gers. 

To G. W. Owrtu. 

Jannaxy 16, 1879. 

I have just received, and have read with unabated inter- 
est and delight from beginning to end, your Discourse on 
Bryant It is admirable ; very just and very eloquent 
It is not a painting of the man, but his statue, which may 
be seen from all sides, and represents him as he was and 
will be in the minds of his countrymen. There is some- 
thing very noble and grand in his attitude and aspect 

Many thanks. In return I send you some verses which 
I wrote for the Bayard Taylor meeting. 



16th. In the evening comes Mr. Balch, who agrees to 
let me have the sole charge of the three remaining vol- 
umes of Sumner's Works.^ 

To 0. W. GreeTU. 

Jaimaxf 17, 1879. 

Have you any faith in the mystery and meaning of 
numbers, as Dante had, and Cowley, and other poets ? 
Last night, as I lay awake, thinking of many things, the 
number eighteen came into my mind, and I was amazed 
to find what a part it has played in my life. 

I was eighteen years old when I took my college de- 
gree; eighteen years afterward, I was married for the 
second time ; I lived with my wife eighteen years, and it 

^ Mr. FranciB Balch, Mr. E. L. Pierce, and Mr. Longfellow Yrett 
named by Mr. Sumner as his literaiy executora 
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is eighteen yeais since she died. These four eighteens 
added together make serentj-two, — mj age this year. 
And then^ by way of parenthesis or epicycle, I was 
eighteeen years professor in the College here, and hare 
published eighteen separate volumes of poems. 

This is curious ; the necromancers would make a good 
deal out of it : I cannot make anything at alL 



18tL Send the last copy of Poems of Places to the 
printer. That stone is rolled over the hilL 

To Jules Jfarcou. 

Janoaiy 23, 1879. 
I should have written you long ago to thank you for 
your kind remembrance and for the Chants PaptUaires de 
la Fraruhe ComtS. I promised your son to do so when he 
brought me the book, but have been prevented by many 
engagements^ — those numberless nothings that break the 
smooth current of life like pebbles in a stream. It is a 
very curious and interesting collection of popular songs ; 
and I can say to you, as does Victor Hugo to the editor : 
*' Je vous remercie, monsieur ; vous m'avez fait connaitre 
la Franche Comt^'* I wish I had some pleasant news to 
send you from Cambridge. You know what a New Eng- 
land winter is, and I need not enlarge upon it Two 
handmaidens. Influenza and Neuralgia, sent from that in- 
telligence-office which is generally supposed to furnish us 
with cooks, make me as wretched as a Mormon with two 
wives. 

28tlL Among my letters to-day are two from old peo- 
ple, — one signed "M. T., seventy-eight years old;" the 
other, "S. H., eighty-one years old, and nearly blind." 
Why do old people like to boast of their age? 
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. FArwiry 1. Beoeived from Mantua Caiiti IngUn, by 
Luigi Oamevali, oontaining excellent translations of some 
of my lyrics. 

27tL My seventy-second birthday. A present from 
the children of Cambridge of a beautifol armchair, made 
from the wood of the Village Blacksmith's chestnnt*tree. 

To Q. W. Ghtme. 

March 7, 1879. 

I had a note this morning from Miss P , of An- 

dover, in which she sends me the following : — 

** I jast now heard of a little girl (wry little), who has begun to 
go to Sonday-achool, and was asked by her teacher the question : 
' What book do good people like best to read f ' Loud her answer 
Jang : * Longfellow's Poems I ' * 

Of the birthday-chair I hear nothing farther; but no 
doubt shall hear soon, and haye written a poem in reply 
to anything which may come. That is my only achieve- 
ment since you left me. A more important achievement 
J is the translation of Heine's Poems into Italian by Ber- 
nadino Zendrini, — a volume of over four hundred pages, 
sent me by the translator, ** desideroso di un suo giudizia** 
As far as I have examined it, he has done his work welL 
And what a difficult work I There is evidently a great 
and strange fascination in translating. It seizes people 
with irresistible power, and whirls them away tSl they are 
beside themselves. It is like a ghost beckoning one to 
follow. 
. Last night I went to an opera at the Teatro delT Ar- 
' senale, composed by a gentleman of Cambridge, and sung 
by amateurs. Very clever, both in composition and 
performance.^ 

^ An amateur company for several yean gave very spirited per- 
forraances in one of tJie buildings of the disused Arsenal in Cam- 
bridge, which they fitted up for the purpose. 
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To Mrs. J. T. Fidds. 

Maich 12, 1879. 
Pardon me for not writing sooner to thank you for the 
lovely glass jar yon sent me on my birthday. I never 
saw anything of the kind so beautiful It stands on my 
study table ; whenever I raise my head I see it, and when- 
ever I see it, it gives me a fresh delight It is a golden 
sun that lights the room. I hope soon to have the pleas- 
ure of showing you my elbow-chair. I cannot send it to 
you, but it shall wait your coming ; meanwhile I send you 
some verses which I have written to the children by way of 
thanks for their present. Please do not show them to any 
one out of your own house before the end of the week, as 
they are to appear first in the Cambridge papers, as is 
right and proper. With renewed thanks, 

Yours faithfully. 



March 31. Winter has come back in great force, — a 
whirling snowstorm to end the month. Have been this 
morning at the City Hospital in Boston to see Miss H., 
the reader, who is dying of consumption. 

To 0. W. Oreens. 

May 26, 1879. 

Your letter, with its pleasant tidings, has just reached 
me, and I hasten to send you my cordial congratulations. 
As girls will grow up and get married, and there is no 
power on earth to prevent it, all we have to do is — to let 
them. We, who are on the western side of life, must for-, 
get ourselves a little, and see with their eyes, who are look-' 
ing out at the eastern windows ; there it is all sunshina 

I am glad that you are satisfied with K ^'s choice ; 

that is the main point. Everything else will take care of 
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itsell We all join in felicitationfl and good wishes. No 
wonder 70a are still somewhat anxious about your mother ; 
though I suppose that any iU efiSacts of the acddent, if any 
were to be, would have shown themselves before now.^ 

The visit of the school-girk passed off very pleasantly ; 
and such a pretty girl presented the pen I ^ The teacher 
asked after you» and remembered that you were here last 
year. 

To Mrs. J. T. Fields. 

June 86, 1879. 

... I went to town to see you, but you had already 
gone to the seaside. You have escaped the stir and noise 
of Class-Day and Commencement-Day week. I think the 
Duke of Argyll must be in town, for the Lancers have 
just ridden by, the band playing lustily, " The Campbells 
are coming." I shall probably find him at the Commence- 
ment dinner, to which I am going presently. For the 
last ten days I have had Mr. Kitson, the sculptor, staying 
with me, making my bust It is very good ; so say " all 
the crowned heads" of Cambridge. ''Two or three sit- 
tings!" — that is the illusory phrase. Two or three 
sittings have become a standing joke. • . . Give my love 
to your patient^ and tell him to be of good cheer. 



July 11. The Duke of Argyll and his daughters dined 
with us. Other guests, — B. H. Dana and his son, Mrs. 
L ^,and Charles Norton. 

^ Mr. Qreene's mother died in 1886, at the age of one hundred and 
two. 

s The **mm pen*" afterward celebrated in hia verse. It waa 
made firom a bit of iron firom the prison of Bomiivard at ChiUon, the 
handle of oak-wood firom the fingate '* Constitation," set with three 
precious stanea from Siberia, Oeylon, and Maine. 
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To 0. W. Greene. 

Portland, August 7, 1879. 

' My principal reason for '' not giving you an account of 
my narrow escape from shipwreck" was that no such 
thing ever happened to ma The last place in which you 
would ever look for me would be out at sea in a cat-boat. 
I was not there. It was C. and A. coming from Na- 
hant; and they reached their landing before the storm 
came on. Their only danger was that they were run into 
by a yacht, with one man and four women on board ; and 
one of the women flew into a passion and cried out : ** I 
wish they had been drowned I" Ten minutes later the 
yacht was capsized, and the four women perished I 

I am here on my anntial visit to the old house, inhaling 
health with every breath of sea-air ; I shall stay here ten 
days longer, and then go home to welcome Emest and his 
wife, who leave Liverpool on Tuesday next 

I am '' as idle as a painted ship upon a painted ocean." 
I only sit here at this upper window and see the people 
go by, and commit to memory the signs on the opposite 
side of the street 

The seaside laziness overwhelms me like a tide. I dose 
my letter and my eyes. 

To J. T Fields. 

POBTLAND, AugOBt 10, 1879. 

As soon as I received your note, I sent the poem [' K^ra- 
mos*] to Mr. Alden. Many thanks to you, my noble 
friend and financier ; I hope the Harpers will be as well 
satisfied with the transaction as I am.^ 

Church-bells ringing; clatter of church-going feet on 
the pavement; boys ciying, "Boston Herald I" voices of 

^ The hanorarwm was one thoasand doUani 
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passing men and women, — these are the sounds that 
come to me at this upper window, looking down into the 
street I contrast aU this with last Sunday's silence at 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, and remember my delightful visit 
there. Then comes the thought of the moonlight and the 
music, and Shelley's verses, 

** As the moon's soft splendcff 
O'er the fSunt^ cold starlight of heaven 
Is thrown ; " 

and so on, to 

** Some wodd hr firom oniSy 
Where moonlight and music and feeliog 
Are one." 

How beautiful this song would sound if set to music by 

Mrs. B , and chanted by her in the twilight I 

Portland is a pleasant place. So are other places, — as 
may be seen by certain poems written about them. It is 
a pity that we cannot be in more than one at a tima 



August 22. As I was standing at my front door this 
morning, a lady in black came up and asked : " Is this 
the hoiuse where Longfellow was bom?" 

" No, he was not bom here." 

"Did he die here?" 

« Not yet" 

" Are you Longfellow ? " 

"lam." 

" I thought you died two years aga** 

25th. I went to Boston to caU on Dr. Ackland, of 
Oxford. 
/ 26th. I received the diploma of the Spanish Academy. 

28th. Dr. Ackland called, with his son. He took me 
aside to speak of his beautiful wife, who lately died. He 
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is overwheliiied with grief and bewildered hj the rash of 
events, but tries to rise above it aU into 

^* that blessed mood 
In which the burden of the mystery. 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this nnintelligible world 
Is lightened.*^ 

September 1. Bom in the southwest chamber of the 
Craigie House, at ten o'clock, a new Bichard Henry Dana ; 
my first grandchild. 

2d. Mr. and Mrs. Leycester, of Knutsford, Cheshire, 
England, called. Charming people ; I remember meeting 
i her on the Soman Campagna in 1869. 

22d. Dr. Plumptre, Professor in King's College, Lon- 
don, and translator of Sophocles and iEschylus, with his 
wife and the Bev. J. Cotton Smith, came to lunch. She 
is sister of the late Bev. F. D. Maurice. In the afternoon 
T., a charming reader. 



To 0. W. Greene. 

October 7, 1879. 

The seventh of October, and the thermometer in my 
study, with doors and windows open, at seventy-four I 
But out of doors the scene is splendid, and the house is 
walled about with bronze and gold. It is just the same 
with you; and I will not dilate upon it. Nor do I see 
how I am ever to get to Windmill Cottage and see the 
mill at work. One thing after another prevents ; and I 
regret it all the more because, the house here being full, 
I cannot ask you to come to me. 

This autumn my time has been more than ever broken 
in upon and devastated. It goes from bad to worse. 

** Ach 1 ich bin des TieibenB made ! 
Wozu all dies Leid und Lost I 

Susse Friede, 
Komm, O komm in meine Brnst 1 " 

19 



/ 
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How often I repeat these lines of Qoethel And then, 
the letters — the daily inundation of letteisl Lnckily, 
some require no answer; as, for instance, this from a 
teacher in a Western coU^ : " Please inform me whether 
or not jomfeelingB were in sympathy with your immortal 
thought when yon wrote ' The Bridge.' " 

However, I have said enough on that subject^ and will 
never aUude to it again, if I can help it 



October 9. This forenoon fourteen callers ; fliiw»fln of 

TohiiSisUrA. 

Koyember SO^ 1879. 

Thanks for your note of last evening. I hasten to an- 
swer it, and send you a correct list of the personages of 
' The Wayside Inn.' 

The precious stones in the ^Lron Pen" are a white 
Phenadte from Siberia, a yellow Zircon from Ceylon, a 
red Tourmaline from Main& 

The ''little Dana boy" is thriving, and b^pns to notice 
things about him. Every afternoon I give him a music- 
lesson. He sits attentively listening while I play to him 
on the piano, and evidently thinks me equal to Bubinstein 
or Perabo. 

To<lay we have a fall of snow, but without wind, — 
which makes the landscape beautiful The trees are all in 
full blossom with snowflakes. 

• 
To J. T. Fields. 

December 17, 1879. 
Thanks for this pretty little volume of Verses for a Few 
Friends, — the prettiest of Christmas gifts. This morning I 
have been reading all the comic poems, and have enjoyed 
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them extremely, and particularly my old favorite, 'The 
Owl Critic.' Thanks again and again! 

What do yon know of the proposed dinner in New York 
on Bnms's birthday ? I have received the most tremen- 
dous invitation from a gentleman, — in authority, I sup- 
pose, — in which he says : ^ It will be, in fact, as it were 
not merely a meeting of mental and moral giants, but, 
metaphorically speaking, a council of literary giants/' 

Only think of it I What a dinner-party 1 ^ 

^ Mr. Longfellow of conne did not attend thia dinner, if it ever was 
given. Bat the invitation tuned his thonghts toward Bums ; and 
we probably owe to it the poem which he wrote some months later, 
and which was printed in Ultima Thole. Its publication brought 
him two letters from Scotland, in which there is something more 
singolar than that they should have reached him on the same day. 
Here Ib the first i^- 

Thobsusbahk, Glasgow, July 18, 1880. 

Mabtib, — Pennit me to thsnk yoa for your wondeiftil venes, which I have 
jtist read to-day, on Robert Bmna. They will touch the heart of every tme 
Sootaman; and, as one, Icaimot refrain from ezpressing my gmtitndeb 

I am your humble servant, 

B.L. 

The second reads thus : — 

Jaxrs Squabs, EDnrBUBon, July 19. 

Dkab Sm,^- Hoping that the infonnation conveyed herein may be a anffi- 
dent waitant for the intnuion of a stranger. Tour new poem about Robert 
Boms has created a melancholy intereet "When Buna waa on bis death-bed, 
in Dnmfriea, one of the Bailliea of the town went to hia bedride and endeavored 
to get him to ezprees a belief of, and trust in, C9iritt Instead of doing ao. 
Bona replied : " In a hnndred years they will be worehippiDg me." Of the troth 
of these Isets there is no room for donbt, as the BaUUe told the foregoing to a 

Min H , of DmnfHes, who was an elderly lady in my yonng days, and she 

told it to me. Bonis had no personal ezperience of the human soul created 
anew in Christ Jesns, without which there csn be no entrsnce into heaven. 
But Buna had extensive knowledge of fallen human nature. It was this that 
led him to prophesy that in ahundred yean men would be worshipping him, — 
a prophecy which is being frilinied in many quarters. Tour poem is sn in- 
stance of it. These fiusts having been brought before yon, it will not surprise 
you that the last verse of your poem made me feel that it waa an eflbrt to hold 
fellowship andfiieDdly interooone with one in the place of eternal woOi 
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Onemiyiinigiiieawiyrf pfwinting tfa»UiMlogieddo 
miglit htre awikened the poet*! iinp>ti<!nt npLj, But it ouut be 
pennitted, under tlie ciienmstaneoB, to doubt whether Bune'i woidi 
axe exactly quoted. Still, they would not mean anything very bad 
if l^^womhip* he intended only soch homage aa '^ the ItttTene" 
ia^'aninatanoeof:' — 

"fflf pwwncw haoflte this roam Unai^^ 
A Com of aiin^ad aiiit md l|^it| 

non that fkr eout 
WcIooBM bcnesUi thSf loof of mine ! 
Wcloonel tfali vaeaat diair is tUii^ 

1-. 



CHAPTER XV. 

t 

THE LAST TEABS. 

1880-1882. 

JamuLty 1. I begin the year with a Folk-eoiig. 
Have written to-day 'The Maiden and the Weathercock,' 
to keep company with 'The Sifting of Peter/ written 
some weeks ago. 

2d. Six Pennsylvaniana and one Bostonian calledt in 
a body. 

To 0. W. Gfreene. 

February 26, 1880. 

It was here this morning, and said that he had 

some new ideas on the hexameter. I told him I thought 
the rules of that mlBtre were pretly well established 
already; but he blandly insisted that he had his own 
yiews on the subject 

Day after to-morrow will be my birthday. As the 
Spaniards say, ''Mis setenta y tres aBos, no hay quien 
me los quite."^ I heartily wish the day were oyer; for 
such a multitude of letters as I receive from schoolboys 
and schoolgirls who are going to celebrate the day, is 
quite amaring. If I were Briareus, or a disembodied echo, 

^ '^ My MTenty-thiee yMzi, there is no one who can take them 
firom me." 
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I oonld not umrar them. Toa 'will my Qui BriareuB 
ooold DOt mite, — vhich is highly probfthle; and that 
echo never answen anything, bnt only repeata what ii 
B^iil^ — and ihat ia certainly troe. 

We have a charming actxeaa here, — Ifiaa NoiIboil I 
have seen her in Twelfth Ni^t and in Cymbeline; and 
b}i <* is adinixable in both. 



To 0. W. Ormte. 

April 18, laao. 
I have written several poems of kte ; one of which, 
' The Windmill,* I sraid yon. Yon will see at a glance it 
is not your windmill ; for yonra is like a bntterfly with 
its wings pnlled offl I think this is the first poem ever 
vrritten on (he sabject. 

I have a little volnme in press, to appear early in the 
antnmn. I <^1 1 it Ultima Thnle ; and the motto is from 
Hoiaoe: — 

" pnoor, intflgit 
Oon iDcsitet uac torptto t wrwctom 
Degon, nae dthatt canntem.' ^ 

I am anzioai to read the whole to yoo. When will 
yon and yonr wife come 1 K has moved to Boston, and 
the vacant room awaits yon. The weather is not all yon 
coold wish, bnt the welcome will be. 



Jfay 19. Onr opimaos are biassed by onr limitstiona. 
Poets who cannot write long poems think that no long 
poems should be written. 

* " Wj prayer i^ Qiat with mind muhattored I may pan an old 
age neitlier nmrotthy nra without aong." — OJm, L xxd. 
Tho v(dnm« wa» dedicated to Ur. Greene, ia a poem. 
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JuM 13. Yesterdaj I liad a visit from two schoob; 
some sixty girls and bo js, in alL It seems to give them 
so much pleasure, that it gives me pleasure. 

21st The Brazilian Consnl-Qeneral called, with a 
message of friendlj remembrance from his Emperor, Dom 
Pedro, who invites me to be his guest at Bio for a month. 

Also Mrs. N , and Miss S of New York, who 

gave me a fan curiously made of fibres of Indian com, 
and resembling a great sunflower. Then Mr. Henry Hud« 
son. of Shakespeare fame, with three young ladies. 

Sq^temler 16. Ultima Thule published.^ 

To Mrs. J. T. Fields. 

September 29, 1880. 

Thanks for your kind and most amiable letter; as 
many thanks as there are poems in the book you so gen- 
erously praise. Each of them shall thank you. 

I r^ret more than ever that I could not come to 
Manchester this summer. I was pulled about in the 
most extraordinary manner, — first to Nahant, then to 
Portland, then back again to Nahant, then to East Green- 
wich, then Nahant once more; finally bringing up here, 
and coming to anchor in the old Snug Harbor. The visit 
to Greenwich was to attend the wedding. And a beauti- 
ful wedding it was ; an ideal village wedding, in a pretty 
church; — the Windmill Cottage of our friend Greene 

^ Mr. Lowell wrote him from London : ** I have just been read* 
ing, with a feeling I will not mar bj trying to express it, yonr 
Ultima Thnle. Yon will understand the pang of pleasurable home- 
sickness it gave me. It is like yon, from the fiist line to the last 
Never was your hand finner. If Oil Bias had been your secxetazy, 
he need never have lost his place. If I could drop in on you as I 
used, ... I should tell you that you had misreckoned the height of 
the son, and were not up with Ultima Thiuie hy a good many degrees 
yet. Do such fruits grow there 1 " 
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xesplende&t with anftamnal flowers.* In one of the rooms 
was a tesrkettle hanging on a cnne in the fiieplaoe. So 
begins a new household. 

Yesterday Mrs. Hoisfoid came with letters from Nor- 
way, giving particdian of Ole Ball's last days, his deaths 
and bniiaL The aocoont is very touching. All Bergen's 
flags at half-mast ; telegram from the King ; foneml am* 
tioQ by the poet Bjomaen. The dear old mnsuaan was 
oanied from his idand to the mainland in a steamboat; 
followed by a long line of otheis. No viking ever had 
such a funeral 

October 11. It is not the possession of a thing, but the 
use of it^ which gives it valucL 

To a W. OreeM, 

NoTember 23, 1880. 

I hope you will be here when the Mapleson Italian 
Opera comes; you will hear fine music 

But the new operas, — ah ! I do not think you would 
care much for them. For my own part^ I confess, I like 
the music of the past better than the music of the futura 
At present, we are ground between the upper and nether 
millstones of the two ; and rather a pleasant grind it ii^ 
after alL 

The other night I went to hear Boito's Mefidofdt; 
Yery powerful, but wild and weird beyond conception. 
Boito, you know, is called ''the Wagner of Italy." 



December 4 A censorious critic is often like a boy 
sharpening a penknife. The blade suddenly closes and 
cuts his fingers. 

StL I have often had great joy in little things, — and 
often little joy in great things. 
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To Miss B . 

Decem'ber 0, 1880. 

In reply to your letter received this morning, I would 
inform you that in the poem of ' The Singers ' I intended 
to indicate schools or classes only, — the Lyric, the Epic, 
and the Devotional or Didactia I had no reference 
whatever to individual poets, except so far as they are 
types or representatives of these classes. 

From Lord Houghton, 

Elmetb Hall, 1880. 

DsAB Mb. Longfellow, — Mr. Henschel^ our chief 

bass-singer, desires to be introduced to you. It is pleas- 

ant to present singer to singer. Mr. H. is a Grerman by 

origin, but has made himself half an Englishman, and is 

going, in a very short time, to make himself, for the other 

and better half, an American, by marrying a Boston lady. 

I write from the great Musical Festival at Leeds, my 

neighboring town, which has had this peculiarity, that its 

two most successful pieces have been good music applied 

to good poetry. Music is usually married to such very 

wretched verse that to hear Milman's ' Martyr of Anti- 

och ' and your ' Building of the Ship ' set to harmony and 

admirably sung, has been a rare aesthetic pleasure. I am 

too glad of tlus and every opportunity to express to you 

my deep regard, and to hope that your UUivia Thule 

may turn out to be no more true than the Britannic one 

of the old Boman poet ^ 

I am yours very truly, 

Houghton. 

^ The reference, of comse^ is to the chonis in Se&eoa's Miiea, 

ending, — 

'« Nee ait tenis 

Ultima Thule.** 
*^ And no moie ahall Thole be the last of the lands.** 
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25tlL In the forenoon General Shennan called, with 
his son-in-laWy lieutenant Thackaia» of the Navy, Colonel 

Bacon, his aide-de-camp, and Mr. , of Boston. Then 

Sam Ward and , who reminds me of the Baroness in 

WUkdm Meister. In the evening, music 

January 1, 1881. Bitter cold weather. With fire and 
furnace in full blast, impossible to warm the house. 

3d. Seventeen letters received to-day; all but three 
asking some iavor I 
^ 6th. Salvini and Monti at lunch. 

8th. Monti at dinner. In the evening he plajed to 
us from the Sonnambula. 

13th. After aU, great writers, even the greatest, illu- 
mine but a small space roujid them, — at most, a little 
hemisphere of light Egypt, Arabia, Turkey, Persia, China, 
know nothing of Dante or Shakespeare or Milton. 

FebrtMry 21. Some forty or more schools in the West 
are preparing to celebrate my seventy-fourth birthday; 
and all write me letters and request letters. I' send to 
each some stanza, with signature and good wishes. 

22d. A gentleman writes me for "your autograph in 
your own handwriting." 

23d. Two women in black called to-day. One of 
them said she was a descendant of the English philoso- 
pher, John Locke ; and that she was going to establish a 
society for the suppression of cruelty to letter-carriers. 
A lady in Ohio sends me one hundred blank cards, with 
the request that I will write my name on each, as she 
wishes to distribute them among her guests at a party she 
is to give on my birthday. 

24th. Am receiving from ten to twenty letters daily 
with all kinds of questions and requests. 

25th. Letters, letters, letters! Some I answer, but 
many, and most, I cannot 
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26th. A birtlidaj dinner in advance, at Mr. Houghton's. 
Holmes, Howells, Aldrich, Miss Bates, and Miss Jewett, 
author of Deephaven. 

27th. My seventy-fourth birthday. I am surrounded 
by roses and lilies. Flowers eveiywhere, -— 

^' And that which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troope of Menda.* 

March 1. I like fog, it is so mysterious, transfiguring 
all things. The wind drives it like a smoke. The brown 
branches of the trees against the dusk of the sky. 

April 1. A pleasant beginning of the month after a 
week of snow and rain^ which have kept me prisoner. 
Have read with much interest Abel Stevens's life of 
Mma de StaeL 



To 0. W. OreeM. 

April 3, 1861. 

The bad weather of last week, and a bad cold of my 
own, made me give up my intended trip to Germantown, 
which I believe I mentioned in my last letter. 

The famous French actress, Sara Bernhardt, has been 
again in Boston, but I did not see her. The &me of her 
extreme thinness has reached tat and wide. A common 
man, driving by here in a cart, with a poor lank horse, 
gave him a cut with his whip, crying, ** Get up I Sara 
Bernhardt!" 

As an offset to this, here is a portrait of me, as I 
seemed to a compositor in the summer of 1851, when he 
was setting up The Golden Legend. He is now an editor 
in Lansing, and thus paints me in his paper : *' He was 
then a hale, portly, fine-looking man, nearly six feet in 
height, well-proportioned, with a tendency to fatness; 
brown hair and blue eyes, and bearing the general appear- 
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anoe of a oomfortable hotel-keeper.** This sazpaaBee the 
Newport bookseller, who exclaimed, "Whyl you lofjk 
more like a sea-captain than a poet!'* 

I send you to-day, an English publisher's circular, with 
some remarks on international copyright 



6th. There is great pleasure in doing without things ; 
quite as much sometimes, I think, as ia having them. 

18th. At the Globe, to see Salvini in Othello. He in | 
Italian ; the rest in English. 

10th. Salvini came this afternoon, and read me a paper 
he has written on Hamlet, Othello, and Macbeth. 



To 0. W. Greene. 

April 2S, 1881. 

I told you some time ago that Fields was suffering 
from angina pectoris. He seemed to recover, and was 
here a week ago, not quite well, but in his usual merry 
mood. 

Last night, about ten o'clock, sitting among his friends, 
a sudden alarm of fire startled him; he sprang up and 
rushed to the window, and then sank into a chair, rallied 
for a moment, and died. His funeral will be to-morrow, at 
noon ; very private, to avoid a crowd. 

Another friend gone I It is a great shock to me, as it 
will be to you. 



29th. A sorrowful and distracted week. Fields died 
on Sunday, the 24th, and was buried on Tuesday. Dr. 
Palfrey died on Tuesday, and will be buried to-day. Two 
old and intimate friends in one week ! 



// 
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To G. W. Greme. 

May 16, 1881. 

A book by the window is the beet medicine. I have 
been trying Walpok's Letters, which axe always a remedy 
for a dull hour. 

Edith and her boys are with me, and bring back the 
Golden Age to the old house. 

*< Jam nova progenies caelo demittitar alto," 

and child-voices are heard again from the upper oham* 
bers, and footsteps of the coming generation. 

I have written some lines in memory of Fields, which 
you wlQ find on the last page of the June Atlantic.^ 

To O. W. Greene. 

June 22, 1881. 

I have not written to you of late, because I have a lame 
wrist, and writing is painful But I will try to answer 
your questions as well as I can. 

During my first visit to Europe, I wrote no verses, save 
the few lines preserved in Outre-Mer. In France, my 
reading was mostly prose ; in Spain, it was about equally 
divided between poetry and prose ; in Italy mostly poetry ; 
and in Germany the same. 

I do not remember translating anything before going 
to Brunswick. I think I began with the poem of Luis de 
Gongora, ' Let me go warm.' You will find it in Poets and 
Poetry of Europe, page 696. This was in 1829 or 1830. 
Then followed various pieces in the North American 
Beview articles, and finally, the Coplas de Manrique. 

I am sorry you are feeling depressed. But we must 
neither of us hope to be as strong as we were fifty years 
aga I am also sorry I could not have you this montl^ of 

* * Attf Wiedenehen : in memory of J. T. P.* 
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Jane, ihoogli you would have shivered with cold. After 
all, it may be lucky you did not coma Immediately after 
the noisy and patriotic Fourth, I shall run to Portland for 
a week, and then go to Nahant. 

I send you some autographs for your mother, with my 

kindest regards. 

« 

To 0, W. GretM. 

PoBTLAHDi July IS, 1881. 

Portland has lost none of its charma The weather is 
superb, and the air equal to that of Newport or East 
Greenwich or any other Bhode Island seashore. I shall 
remain here a week or two longer, and think of running up 
to North Conway and to Sebago, to see the winding Songo 
once more. If I carried out all my plans, I should be a 
great traveller. The end of this month and the month of 
August I shall devote to Nahant; then back to the Graigie 
House, — if it is n't burnt down, as I always fancy it wiU 
be when I am away. 

It is very pleasant sitting here and dictaUng letters. It 
is like thinking what one will say, without taking the 
trouble of writing it. I have discovered a new pleasure. 

To 0. W. Greene. 

September 90, 1881. 

Since learning the sad news from Long Branch this 
morning [of President Garfield's death], Dante's line has 
been running in my mind:— > 

'* E TBiini dsl martirio a quests pace." ^ 

And what a martyrdom I Twelve weeks of pain and 
struggle for Ufe at last are ended. 

^ Paraduo zv. 148 : ^I eame from martyrdom onto thia peace.** 
So oloaes the aonnet which he wrote cm Garfteld'a death. 
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Let us torn to some other subject You will be glad 
to know that we are having a copy made in Florence of 
Benvenuto da Imola's Commentary on the Divina Cam^ 
media. Within a year we shall have the first volume 
ready for the press, and if we can get subscribers enough, 
it will be published without delay. 

I send back the foolish verses to which some wag has 
appended your name ; I hope you will take no notice of 
the matter. If nothing is said, it will soon be f oigotten. 
Only you might leave a disavowal of the authorship 
among your papers, so that no one can say you never 
denied it 

I am rather busy with answering schoolgirls. 



To G. W. Oreme. 

September 26, 1881. 

What splendid weather is this I It is truly Yirgil's 
** alienis mensibus aestas/' or as Harriet Preston so grace- 
fully translates it, — 

^ Summer days 
In months that are not summer's.* 

I am glad there should be so resplendent a morning as 
this for the funeral of our President Let us hope that 
our new King Arthur may have inherited the virtues of 
his illustrious namesake, and will not undervalue or 
neglect his great opportunity. 

I have lately received from the Duca di Sermoneta, 
his Tre Chum, on certain passages of the Commedia, He 
thinks that the angel who opens the gates of the City of 
Dis by a touch of his rod, was not an angel at all, but 
— who do you think? Simply ^neas ! I have also re- 
ceived from Holland translations in Dutch of Outre-Mer, 
Kavanagh, and Hyperion. 



; 
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Hy 8umiiier««cattered faunilj axe tlowlj gatlienng 
togetlier agaiiL Nichols comes with his proof-sheets. 
Sedeunt Satumia regnal 

A jear ago, -~— was engaged to make an Index to Sum-- 
ner's Works. At the last aoooonts he had completed six 
pages of the first volume. At this rate» he will not finish 
his work befbie the middle of the next oentorj 1 I am 
making the Index myself, and have already reached the 
tentii voluma 

October^ This month and all November and December 
I was confined to my room by a violent attack of vertigo^ 
followed by nervous prostration. 

To G. W. QrufML 

October SB, 1881. 

I am creeping along slowly, but have not yet left my 
room. I amuse myself as well as I can, by looking out 
of the window and seeing the leaves falL Then I take 
a turn at Miss Berry's Journal and Correspondence, — 
Walpole's Miss Berry, — which I find very amusing. 

I go to bed early and get up late, and like it so well 
that I mean to stay in my room a long while yet^ — per- 
haps all winter. I see no one as yet, and find something 
rather pleasant in having the world shut out This free* 
dom from callers is a great relieL 

'''Shut, shut the door, good John,' fidigQed, I aaid, 
^ ' Tie up the knocker, — say I 'm flick, I 'm dead.' " 

Miss Berry says, ^ I suffer from what I am, from what 
I have been, from what I might have been, and from 
what I never shall be." Yery well said. I suppose every 
one suffers at times from some such fleeting &ncy as this. 

Whittier writes me that he dreads the coming winter. 
I do not ; the thought brings with it a sense of rest and 
seclusion. 



/ 
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To 0. W. Greene. 

[RnfilfliJng ft printed dieidftr.] 

Koyembtt SB, 1881. 
I have come to this at last, and find it an immense 
relief: — 

^ On scooant of IUumb, Mr. Longfellow findi it impo«ible to 
answer tny letters at preaent 

'^ He can only acknowledge their receipti and rogret his inabili^ 
to do more. 

"GAXBBiDoa, Mass." 

Of coiuse it isn't meant for yon and other friends, 
bnt for those who begin their letters with the words, 
''Though an entire stranger." 

I will attend to jour request about XTltima Thule, as 
soon as I am well enough. I am getting better slowly 
from day to day; no perceptible difference, only from 
week to week. To-day I am better than I have been at 
any time. 

I do not know who is to write a Life of Fields. Mrs. 
Fields has already published her Beminiscences, which 
are very interesting, and written with good taste and judg- 
ment, — a difficult task well done. 



To G. W. Greene. 

December 25, 1881. 

I begin by wishing you a Meny Christmas I Mine, 

I am sorry to say, is not a yery merry one. I don't get 

( strength yet^ and consequently, don't get well Pazienza I 

I agree with you about the North American Beview. 

There is a bit of the romance of our youth connected with 

it. If we were young, we should probably want to get 

possession of it It should return, like the Prodigal Son, 

so 
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to its fatliefs bonae^and become again a solid and respect- 
able quarterly. 

I send you a little cutting from a newspaper, wbich 
will gratify you. I was sony not to see the Fiench dele- 
gation when it was here.^ 

To William SerUer (Mayor of Portland). 

J$mury 1% 1888. 

I have had the pleasure of receiving your letter, with its 
enclosed copy of the Besolutions of the dty authorities of 
Portland in reference to my seventy-fifth birthday. I 
hasten to thank you and them for the honor conferred 
upon me. I hanUy need assure you, dear sir, that this 
mark of consideration from my native city is veiy gratify- 
ing to me ; and I regret extremely that, on account of my 
ill-health, I am forced to decline the public reception of- 
f ered me. My physician has prescribed absolute rest ; and 
I do not see any chance of my being able to go to Port- 
land in February, so slow is recovery from nervous pros- 
tration. 

I am, dear sir, with great regard, yours faithfully. 

To Samud Ward. 

January 23, 1888. 

" Whom the gods love, die young," because they never 
grow old, though they may live to fourscore years and 
upward. So say I whenever I read your graceful and 
sportive famcies in the papers you send me or in those I 

^ A party of Trench officers and ciriliaiu, among them a grand- 
son of La&yette, had, by inritation, come over to attend the centen- 
nial celebration of the Sorrender of GomwalliB at Yorktown, which 
closed the War of the Bevolntion. They visited Craigie House, but 
Mr. Longfellow was not well enongh to see them. 
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send joTL I am now waiting for the last announced in 
your letter of yesterday, but not yet arrived. 

Pardon my not writing sooner and oftener. My day is 
very short, as I get up late, and go to bed early, — a kind 
of Arctic winter's day, when the sun is above the horizon 
for a few hours only. 
Yes, the * Hermes ' went into the Centuiy.^ 
I come back to where I began, — the perpetual youth 
of some people. You remember the anecdote of Ducis. 
When somebody said of him, ** II est tomb^ en enfanoe,** 
a friend replied, " Non, il est rentr^ en jeunesse.*' That 
is the polite way of putting things. 

To Bessie M .* 

Msroh 16, 1888. 

Mt deab Miss Bessie, — I thank you veiy much for 
the poem you wrote me on my birthday, a copy of which 
your father sent me. It was very sweet and simple, and 
does you great credit I do not think there are many 
girls of your age who can write so well I myself do not 
know of any. It was very good of you to remember my 
birthday at all, and to have you remember it in so sweet 
a way is veiy pleasant and gratifying to m& 

^ The poem ' Hennee Trismegifltiu.' After this, Mr. Longfellow 
wrote but four poems, — 'Mad River,' ' Poedbilitiee,' < Decoration 
Day,' and 'The Bells of San Bks.' 

* This note, addressed to a young girl in PennsylvKnia, was prob- 
ably the last letter written by Mr. Longfellow. Two days later ha 
was seised with the illness which proved &taL 



CHAPTER XVI, 



BXunnscjsscKB. 



Thbouoh the kindness of the writers I have 
been permitted to include in this volume some 
personal recollections which have already appeared 
in print. The first of these in point of date is 
from the pen of Mr. William Winter. 

The least of us who have recollections of such a man 
as Longfellow may surel j venture, now, to add them to 
the general stock of knowledge ^dthout incurring the 
reproach of intrusivenesa My remembrance of him goes 
back to a period about thirty years ago, when he was a 
professor in Harvard University. I had read every line 
he had then published ; and such was the affection he 
inspired, eyen in a boyish mind, that on many a summer 
night I have walked several nules to his house, only to 
put my hand upon the latch of his gate, which he himself 
had touched. More than any one else among the many 
famous persons whom, since then, it has been mj fortune 
to know, he aroused this feeling of mingled tenderness 
and reverence. I saw him often — walking in the streets 
of Cambridge, or looking at the books in the old shop of 
Ticknor and Fields at the comer of Washington and 
School streets in Boston — long before I was honored 
with his personal acquaintance; and I observed him 
closely, — as a youth naturally observes the object of his 
honest admiration. His dignity and grace, and the beau- 
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tifal lefinement of his countenance, togeliher witb his 
perfect taste in dress and the exquisite simplicity of his 
manners, made him the absolute ideal of what a poet 
should be. His voice, too, was soft, sweet, and musical, 
and, like his face, it had the innate charm of tranquillity. 
His eyes were blue-gray, yery bright and brave, change- 
able under the influence of emotion (as, afterward, I often 
saw) ; but mostly calm, grave, attentive, and gentle. The 
habitual expression of his face was not that of sadness ; 
and yet it was pensive. Perhaps it may be best described 
as that of serious and tender thoughtfulness. He had 
conquered his own sorrows thus far ; but the sorrows of 
others threw their shadow over him, — as he sweetly and 
humanely says in his pathetic ballad of 'The Bridge.' 
One day (after he had bestowed on me the honor and 
blessiDg of his friendship, which, thank God, I never lost) 
he chanced to stop his carriage just in front of the old 
Tudor Building in Court Street, Boston, to speak to me ; 
and I remember observing then the sweet, wistful, half- 
sad, far-away look in his sensitive face, and thinking he 
looked like a man who had suffered, or might yet suffer, 
great affiction. There was a strange touch of sorrowful 
majesty and prophetic fortitude commingled with the 
composure and kindness of his features. 

It was in April, 1864, that I became personally ac- 
quainted with Longfellow ; and he was the first literary 
friend I ever had, — greeting me as a young aspirant in 
literature, and holding out to me the hand of fellowship 
and encouragement. He allowed me to dedicate to him 
a volume of my verses, published in that year, being the 
first of my ventures. . . . His spontaneous desire, the j 
natural instinct of his great heart, was to be helpful, — 
to lift up the lowly, to strengthen the weak, to bring out 
the best in every person, to dry every tear, and make 
every pathway smooth. It is saying but little to say that 
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he never spoke a haieh woid, except againet injuetioe and 
wrong. He was the natural friend and earnest advocate 
of every good cause and right idea. His words about the 
absent were always considerate, and he never lost a prac- 
tical opportunity of doing good. 

For the infirmities of humanity he was charity itself^ 
and he shrank from harshness as from a positive sin. ** It 
is the prerogative of the poet," he once said to me, in thoee 
old days, ** to give pleasure ; but it is the critic's province 
to give pain." He had, indeed, but a slender esteem for 
the critic's province. Yet his tolerant nature found ex- 
cuses for even as virulent and hostile a critic as his assail- 
ant and traducer, Edgar Allan Poe, of whom I have 
heard him speak with genuine pity. His words were few 
and unobtrusive, and they clearly indicated his conscious- 
ness that Poe had grossly abused and maligned him ; but 
instead of resentment for ixgury, they displayed only sor- 
row for an unfortunate and half-crazed adversely. There 
was a little volume of Poe's poems — an English edition 
— on the library table ; and at sight of this I was prompted 
to ask Longfellow if Poe had ever personally met him, — 
** because," I said, " if he had known you, it ia impossible 
he could have written about you in such a manner." He 
answered that he had never seen Poe. . . . Then, after a 
pause of musing, he added, very gravely: ''My works 
seemed to give him much trouble, first and last ; but Mr. 
Poe is dead and gone, and I am alive and still writing — 
and that is the end of the matter. I never answered Mr. 
Poe's attacks ; and I would advise you now, at the outset 
of your literary life, never to take notice of any attacks 
that may be made upon you. Let them all pass." He 
then took up the volume of Poe, and, turning the leaves, 
particularly commended the stanzas entitled ' For Annie' 
and ' The Haunted Palace.' Then, still speaking of crit- 
icism, he mentioned the great number of newspaper and 
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znagazine artacles, about his own writings, tliat were re- 
ceived by him, — sent, apparently, by their writers. " I 
look at the first few lines," he said ; *' and if I find that the 
article has been written in a kindly spirit, I read it through : 
but if I find that the intention is to wound, I drop the 
paper into my fire, and so dismiss it In that way one 
escapes much annoyance." 

Longfellow liked to talk of young poets, and he had an 
equally humorous and kind way of noticing the foibles of 
the literary character. Standing in the porch, one summer 
day, and observing the noble elms in front of his house, he 
recalled a visit made to him, long before, by one of the 
many bards, now extinct, who are embalmed in Griswold. 
Then suddenly assuming a burly, martial air, he seemed 
to reproduce for me the exact figure and manner of the 
youthful enthusiast, who had tossed back his long hair, 
gazed approvingly on the elms, and in a deep voice ex- 
claimed : '' I see, Mr. Longfellow, that you have many trees 
— I love trees II" " It was," said the poet, "as if he 
gave a certificate to all the neighboring vegetation." A 
few words like these, said in Longfellow's peculiar dry, 
humorous manner, with a twinkle of the eye and a quietly 
droll inflection of the voice, had a certain charm of mirth 
that cannot be described. It was that same demure play- 
fulness which led him, when writing, to speak of the lady 
who wore flowers " on the congregation side of her bon- 
net," or to extol those broad, magnificent Western roads, 
which " dwindle to a squirrel-track and run up a trea" 
He had no particle of the acidity of sparkling and biting 
wit ; but he had abundant^ playful humor, that was full of 
kindness, and that toyed good-naturedly with aU the trifles 
of life. That such a sense of fun should be amused by the 
ludicrous peculiarities of a juvenile bard was inevitable. 

I recall many talks with him about poetry, and the 
avenues of literary labor, and the discipline of the mind 
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in yoath. His ooiinsel was always summed up in two 
words, — calmness and patienoe. He did not belieye in 
seeking experience, or in going to meet burdens. " What 
you desire will come, if you will but wait for it," — that 
he said to me again and again. " My ambition once was," 
he remarked, " to edit a magazine. Since then the oppor- 
tunity has been offered to me many times — and I did not 
take it, and would not" . . . 

His sense of humor found especial pleasure in tiie inap- 
propriate words that were sometimes said to him by per- 
sons whose design it was to be complimentary; and he 
would relate, wiUi a keen relish of their pleasantry, anec- 
dotes to illustrate this form of social blunder. Years ago 
he told me, at Cambridge, about the strange gentleman 
who was led up to him and introduced at Newport, and 
who straightway said, with enthusiastic fervor: ''Mr. 
Longfellow, I have long desired the honor of knowing 
you I Sir, I am one of Hue few men who have read your 
'Evangeline.'" . . . 

About poetry he talked with the earnestness of what 
was a genuine passion, and yet with no particle of self- 
assertion. Tennyson's ^ Princess ' was a new book when 
first I heard him speak of it» and I remember Mrs. Long- 
fellow sitting with that volume in her hands and reading 
it by the evening lamp. The delicate loveliness of the 
little lyrical pieces that are interspersed throughout its 
text was, in particular, dwelt upon as a supreme merit 
Among his own poems his favorite at that time was 
' Evangeline ; ' but he said that the style of versification 
which pleased him best was that of 'The Day is Done;' 
nor do I wonder, reading tins now, together with 'The 
Bridge,' 'Twilight,' 'The Children's Hour,' and 'The Open 
Window/ and finding them so exquisite both in paUios 
and music. He said also that he sometimes wrote poems 
that were for himself alone, that he should not care ever 
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to publish* because they were too delicate for publication. 
One of his sayings was that '' the desire of the young poet 
is not for applause, but for recognition." He much com- 
( mended the example, in one respect, of the renowned 
Italian poet Alfieri, who caused himself to be bound into 
his library chair and left for a certain period of time, each 
day, at his library table — lus servants being strictly en- 
joined not to release him till that time had passed: by 
this means he forced himself to labor. No man ever be- 
lieved more firmly than Longfellow did in regular, pro- 
portioned, resolute, incessant industry. His poem of ' The 
Builders ' contains lus creed ; his poem of * The Ladder of 
St Augustine' is the philosophy of his career. Tet I 
have many times heard him say ''the mind cannot be 
controlled ; " and the fact that he was, when at his best, 
a poet of pure inspiration, is proved beyond possibility of 
doubt by such poems as ' Sandalphon,' ' My Lost Youth,' 
'The Beleaguered City,' 'The Fire of Drift-wood,' 'Sus- 
piria,' • The Secret of the Sea,' • The Two Angels,' and * The 
Warden of the Cinque Ports.' Either of them is worthy 
of the brightest name that ever was written on the scroll 
of the lyric Muse. 

The two writers of whom he oftenest spoke, within my 
hearing, were Lowell and Hawthoma Of Lowell he said, 
"He is one of the manliest and noblest men that ever 
lived." "Hawthorne often came into this room," he said, 
"and sometimes he would go there, behind the window 
curtains, and remain in silent revery the whole evening. 
No one disturbed him; he came and went as he liked. 
He was a mysterious man." With Irving's works he was 
especially familiar, and he often quoted from them in his 
talk to me. One summer day at his cottage at Nahant I 
found him reading Cooper's sea-stories, and had the com- 
fort of hearing from his lips a tribute to that great 
writer, — the foremost novelist in American literature, 
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unmatched since Scott . . . Longfellow was in fine spirits 
that daj, and yeiy happy ; and I have always thought of 
him as he looked then, holding his daughter Edith in his 
arms, — a little child, with long, golden hair, and lovelj, 
merry face, — and by his mere presence making the sun- 
shine brighter and the place more sacred with kindness 
and peace. 

The best portrait of Longfellow is the one made by 
Samuel Lawrence ; and it is the best because it gives the 
noble and spirited poise and action of his head, shows his 
clean-cut, strong, yet delicate features unmasked with a 
beard, and preserves that alert, inspired expression which 
came into his face when he was affected by any strong 
emotion. I recall Mrs. Longfellow's commendation of it 
in a fireside talk. It was her fitvorite portrait of him. 
We discussed together Thomas Buchanan Bead's portrait 
of him and of his three daughters, when those pictures 
were yet fresh from the easel I remember speaking to 
him of a fancied resemblance between the face of Mrs. 
Longfellow and the face of ' Evangeline ' in Faed's well- 
known picture. He said that others had noticed it, but 
that he himself did not perceive it Tet I think those 
faces were alike, in stateliness and in the mournful beauty 
of the eyes. It is strange what trifles crowd upon the 
memory when one thinks of the long ago and the friends 
that have departed. I recollect his smile when he said 
that he always cajled to mind the number of the house in 
Beacon Street, Boston, — which was Mrs. Longfellow's 
home when she was Miss Appleton, — "by thinking of the 
Thirty-nine Articles." I recollect the gentle gravity of his 
voice when he showed me a piece of the coffin of Dante, 
and said, in a low tone, '' That has touched his bones.** I 
recollect the benignant look in his eyes and the warm 
pressure of his hand when he bade me good-by (it was 
the last time), saying, " You never f oiget me ; you always 
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<some to see me." There were long lapees of time dur- 
ing which I never saw him, being held fast by incessant 
duties, and driven &r awaj bj the gales of life from 
the old moorings of mj youth. But as often as I came 
back to his door his love met me on the threshold and 
his noble serenity gave me comfort and peace. It is but 
a little while ago since, in quick and delicate remembrance 
of the old days, he led me to his hearthstone, saying, 
" Come and sit in the Children's Chair." What an awful 
solemnity, and yet what a soothing sense of perfect noble- 
ness and beneficent love, must hallow now that storied 
home from which his earthly and visible presence has 
forever departed! 

Let us turn to his own words, and take comfort once 
more from that loving heart which was always so ready 
to give it: "Death is neither an end nor a beginning. 
It is a transition, not from one existence to another, but 
from one state of existence to another. No link is 
broken in the chain of being, any more than in passing 
from infancy to manhood, from manhood to old age. . . . 
Death brings us again to our friends. They are waiting 
for us, and we shall not long delay. They have gone 
before us, and are like the angels in heaven. They stand 
upon the borders of the grave to welcome us, with the 
countenance of affection which they wore on earth, — yet 
more lovely, more radiant, more spiritual" 

The reminiscences that follow are from the 
hand of an intimate friend of many jears^ Mrs. 
J. T. Fields.^ 

There was always a striking contrast between the per- 
fect modesty and simplicity of Longfellow and the blare of 

^ Reprinted from The Gentoiy, April, 1886y by pemiiMioii of the 
publiihtts. 
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popularity whieh beset him. Though natunllj of a buoj- 
ant dispositioii and fond of pleasure, he lived as &r as pos- 
sible from the public eye, especially during the last twenty 
yean of Ms life. The following note gives a hint of his 
natural gayety, and details one of the many excuses by 
yrbich he always declined to speak in public, — the one 
memorable exception being that beautiful occasion at 
Bowdoin when he returned in age to the scenes of his 
youth and read to the crowd assembled there to do him 
reverence his poem entitled * Morituri Salutamua' After 
speaking of the reasons which must keep him from the 
Bums festival [in 1859], he adds : — 

'^ I am Teiy sony not to be there. Yoa viU have a delightfal 
mpper, or dinner, whichever it is ; and hmnan breath enough ex- 
pended to fill aU the trampeta of Iskander for a month or more. 

I behold as in a Tinon a Mend of onia, with hi« left hand under 
the talk of his coat, blowing away like mad ; and, alas ! I ahaU not 
be there to appland. All thk you mast do for me ; and alao eat my 
part of the haggis which I hear ia to grace the feast. This shall be 
your duty and yonr reward. " 

The reference in this note to the " trumpets of Iskander ** 
is the only one in his letters regarding a poem which was 
a great favorite of his, by Leigh Hunt, called ' The Trum- 
pets of Doolkamein.' It is a poem worthy to make the 
reputation of a poet, and is almost a surprise even among 
the varied riches of Leigh Hunt Many years after this 
note was written, Longfellow used to recall it to those lov- 
ers of poetry who had chanced to escape a knowledge of 
its beauty. 

In spite of his dislike of grand occasions, he was a keen 
lover of the opera and theatre. He was always the first to 
know when the opera season was to b^in, and to plan that 
we might have a box together. He was always ready to 
hear Zma or Bon Oiavanni, and to make a festival time 
at the coming of Salvini or Neilson. There is a tiny note- 
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let among Ms letters, with a newspaper pan^^raph neatly 
eut oat and pasted across the top> detailing the names 
of his party at a previous appearance at a theatre, — a land 
of notoriety which he particularly shuddered at ; but in 
order to prove his determination, in spite of everything, he 
writes below : — 

^ Now for * Pinafore,' and another paiagrapli I Saturday after- 
noon would be a good time.** 

i He easily caught the gayety of such occasions, and in 

( the shadow of the box-curtains would join in the singing 

p , or the recitative of the lovely Italian words with a tme 

poet's delight . . . 

Day by day he was besieged by every possible form of 
interruption which the ingenuity of the human brain could 
devise; but his patience and kindness, his determination to 
accept the homage offered him in the spirit of the giver, 
whatever discomfort it might bring himself, was continu- 
ally surprising to those who watched him year by year. 
Mr. Fields wrote : " In his modesty and benevolence I am 
reminded of what Pope said of his friend Garth : ' He is 
the best of Christians, without knowing it.' "... 

He was distinguished by one grace which was almost 
peculiar to himself in the time in which he lived — his 
tenderness toward the undeveloped artist, the man or wo- 
man, youth or maid, whose heart was set upon some form 
of ideal expression, and who was living for that Whether 
they possessed the power to distinguish themselves or not, 
to such persons he addressed himself with a sense of per- 
sonal regard and kinship. When &me crowned the aspir- 
ant, no one recognized more keenly the perfection of the 
work ; but he seldom turned aside to attract the successful 
to himself. To the unsuccessful he lent the sunshine and 
overflow of his own life, as if he tried to show every day 
afresh that he believed noble pursuit, and not attainment, 
to be the purpose of our existence. . . . 
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His kmdiieflB and love of humor canied him through 
many a tedious inteiruption. He geneionalj overlooked 
the &ct of the subterfi^ies to which men and women re- 
sorted in order to get an interview, and to help them out 
made as much of their excuses as possible. Speaking one 
day of the people who came to see him at Nahant» he 
said : " One man, a perfect stranger, came with an omnibus 
full of ladies. He descended, introduced himself, then re- 
turning to the omnibus took out all the ladies, one, two, 
three, four, and five, with a little girl, and brought them 
in. I entertained them to the best of my ability, and 
they stayed an hour. They had scarcely gone when a for* 
lorn woman in black came up to me on the piazza and 
asked for a ' dipper of water.' ' Certainly/ I replied, and 
went to fetch her a glass. When I brought it she said, 
' There is another woman just by the fence who is tired 
and thirsty ; I will carry this to her.' But she struck her 
head as she passed through the window and spilled the 
water on the piazza. ' Oh I what have I done ? ' she said. 
' If I had a floor-cloth, I would wipe it up.' ' Oh I no mat- 
ter about the water,' I said, * if you have not hurt your- 
selL' Then I went and brought more water for them both, 
and sent them on their way, at last> refreshed and rejoic- 
ing." Once Longfellow drew out of his pocket a queer 
request for an autograph, saying, *" that the writer loved 
poetry in 'most any style, and would he please copy his 
* BreiJc, break, break 1 ' for the writer ? " He also described 
in a note a little encounter in the street, on a windy day, 
with an elderly French gentleman in company with a 
young lady, who introduced them to each other. The 
Ftenchman 



^ ' Monaiear, voqb avei on fils qui fidt de U peintiue.' 
^Ooi, Monaeur.' 

' n a du mMte. H a beancoap d'avenir.' 
' Ah ! * nid I, < c'est ane belle dioee que I'avenir.' 
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The elderlj French gentleman zoUed up the whites of his eyes 
and answered, — 

' Ouif c'est one belle chose ; mais vons et moi, nous n'en avons pas 
beaacoup ! ' 

Saperflaous infonnation ! " 

It would be both an endless and unprofitable task to 
recall many more of the cariooB experiences which Long- 
fellow's popularity brought down upon him. There is a 
passage among Mr. Fields's notes, however, in which he 
describes an incident during Longfellow's last visit to 
England which should not be overlooked. Upon his 
arrival the Queen sent a graceful message and invited 
him to Windsor Castle, where she received him with all 
cordiality; but he told me no foreign tribute touched 
him deeper than the words of an English hod-carrier, 
who came up to the carriage-door at Harrow and asked 
permission to take the hand of the man who had written 
the Voices of the Night 

There are many letters belonging to the phase of Long- 
fellow's life dwelt upon in this sketch, but they belong 
more properly to his biography. There is a brief note, 
however, written in 1849, which gives a pleasant idea of 
the close relation already existing between him and his 
publisher. He writes: — 

^ Mt deab Fields, — I am extremely glad you like the new poems 
60 well. What think you of the inclosed, instead of the sad ending of 
< The Ship ' ? Is it betUr ?>...! send you also ^ The Lighthouse ' 
once more ; I think it is improved by your suggestions. See if you 
can find anything more to re-touch. And finally, here is a letter from 
Hirst Yon see what he wants ; but I do not like the idea of giving 
my ' Dedication ' to the ' Courier.' Therefore I hereby gire it to you, 
BO that I can say it is disposed of. 

Am I right, or wrong ? " 

^ The original ending of 'The Bnildlng of the Ship' will be found 
on page 437. 
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There was no break nor any change in this friendship 
during the passing of the years ; but in 1861 there is a 
note containing only a few words, which shows that a 
change had fallen npon Longfellow himself, — a shadow 
which never could be lifted from his lif & He writes : 

^ Mt dkab FiBLDSy — I am aanj to aay No instead of Yes ; but 
80 it most be. I can neither write nor thiok ; and I have nothing fit 
to send jou but my loye, which jou cannot put into the magazine.* 

For ever after the death of his wife he was a di£Ferent 
man. "His friends suffered for him and with him, but he 
walked alone through the valley of the shadow of death. 
They were glad when he turned to his work again, and 
still more glad when he showed a desire for their interest 
in what he was doing. 

« 

It was not long before he b^an to busy himself con- 
tinuously with Ids translation of the Divina Cammedia, 
and in the journal of 1863 I find : — 

** August. A delightful day with Longfellow at Nahant 
He read aloud the last part of his new volume of poems, 
in which each one of a party of friends tells a story. Ole 
Bull, Parsons, Monti, and several other characters are 
introduced." 

** September 1. A cold storm by the sea-shore ; but there 
was great pleasure in town in the afternoon. Longfellow, 
Paine, Dwight, and Fields went to hear Walcker play the 
great new organ in the Music Hall for the first time since 
its erection. Afterward they all dined together. Long- 
fellow comes in from Cambridge every day, and sometimes 
twice a day, to see George Sumner, who is dying at the 
Massachusetts Greneral Hospital'' 

'* Septejriber 19. Longfellow and his friend George 
W. Greene, Charles Sumner, and Dempster, the singer, 
came in for an early dinner. A very cosey, pleasant 
little party. The afternoon was cool, and everybody was 
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in kindly humor. Sonmer shook his head sadly when 
the subject of the English ironclads was mentioned. The 
talk prolonged itself upon the condition of the country, 
Longfellow's patriotism flamed. His feeling against Engt 
land runs more deeply and strongly than he can find words 
to express. There is no prejudice nor childish partisan- 
ship, but it is hatred of the course she has pursued at this 
critical tima Later, in speaking of poetry and some of 
the less-known and younger poets, Longfellow recalled 
some good passages in the poems of Bessie Parkes and 
Jean Ingelow. As evening approached we left the table 
and came to the library. There in the twilight Dempster 
sat at the piano and sang to us, beginning with Longfel- 
low's poem called * Children,' which he gave with a deli* 
cacy and feeling that touched every one. Afterward he 
sang the ' Bugle Song ' and ' Turn, Fortune,' which he had, 
shortly before leaving England, sung to Tennyson; and 
then, after a pause, he turned once more to the instrument 
and sang * Break, break, break I ' It was very solemn, and 
no one spoke when he had finished, only a deep sob was 
heard from the comer where Longfellow sat Again and 
again, each time more uncontrolled, we heard the heart* 
rending sounds. Presently the singer gave us another and 
less touching song, and before he ceased, Longfellow rose 
and vanished from the room in the dim light without a 
word." 

" September 27. Longfellow and Greene came to town 
in the evening for a walk and to see the moonlight 
in the streets, and afterward to have supper. ... He 
was very sad, and seemed to have grown an old man since 
a week ago. He was silent and absent-minded. On his 
previous visit he had borrowed Sidney's 'Arcadia' and 
Christina Bossetti's poems, but he had read neither of the 
books. He was overwhelmed with his grief, as if it were 
sometimes more than he could endure." 

21 
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'* Sunday, Odder. Took five little chfldieii to drive in 
the aftemooDy and stopped at LongfelloVs. It was de- 
lightful to see their enjoyment and hi& He took them 
oat of the carriage in his arms and was touchingly kind to 
them. His love for children is not confined to his poetic 
expressions or to his oini familj ; he is nncommonly ten- 
der and heantifol with them alwajs.** 

I rememher there was one little hay of whom he was 
very fond, and who came often to see him. One day the 
child looked earnestly at the long rows of books in the 
library, and at length said, — 

" ^ve you got Jack the Oiant-Killer f " 

Longfellow was obliged to confess that his library did 
not contain that venerated volume. The little boy looked 
very sorry, and presently slipped down from his knee and 
went away ; but early the next morning Longfellow saw 
him coming up the walk with something tightly clasped 
in his little fists. The child had brought him two cents, 
with which he was to buy a Jack the Giant-Killer to be 
his own. 

He did not escape the sad experiences of the War. His 
eldest son was severely wounded, and he also went, as did 
Dr. Holmes and other less fiunous but equally anxious 
parents, in search of his boy. . . . 

Li the year 1865 b^an those Wednesday evenings de- 
voted to reading the new translation of Dante. They were 
delightful occasions. Lowell, Norton, Greene, Howells, 
and such other Dante scholars or intimate friends as were 
accessible, made up the circle of kindly critics. Thoee 
evenings increased in interest as the work went on ; and 
when it was ended, and the notes were written and read, it 
was proposed to re-read the whole rather than to give up 
the weekly visit to Longfellow's housa In 1866 he wrote 
to Mr. Fields : — 
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^Greene is eoming ezpresdj to hear the last canto of PainMao | .- 
to-moRow night, and will Btay the rest of the week. I really hoped ^ 
jou would he here ; hat as you aay nothing ahout it^ I hegin to trem* 
ble. Perhapei however, you are only making believe, and wiU take 
us by surprise ; so I shall keep your place for you. 

This is not to be the end of all things. I mean to begin again 
in September with the dubious and difficult passages ; and if you 
are not in too much of a hurry to publish, there is still a long vista 
of pleasant evenings stretching out before us. We can pull them 
out like a spy-glass. I am shutting up now, to recommence the 
operation." 

In December of the same year he wrote : — 

** The first meeting of the Dante dub Bedivivus is on Wednesday 
next Come and be bored. Please not to mention the subject to any 
one yet awhile, as we are going to be veiy quiet about it." 



** January, 1867. Dante Club at Longfellow's again. 
They are revising the whole book with the minutest cate. 
Loweirs accuracy is surprising, and of great value to the 
work; also Norton's criticisms. Longfellow sits at his 
desk, taking notes and making corrections, — though of 
course no one can know yet what he accepts." . • • 

He was seldom stimulated to external expression by 
others. Such excitement as he could express again was 
always self -excitement ; anything external rendered him 
at once a listener and an observer. For this reason it is 
peculiarly difficult to give any idea of lus lovely presence 
and character to those who have not known him. He did 
not speak in epigrams. It could not be said of him : 

'' His mouth he could not ope. 
But out there flew a trope.** 

Yet there was an exquisite tenderness and effluence from 
lus presence which was more humanizing and elevating 
than the eloquence of many others. 

Speaking one day of his own reminiscences, Longfellow 
said, ** that however interesting such things were in con- 



V 
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reaction, he thought they eddom contained l<y^nfflte 

matter for bookmaldng ; and 's life of a poet, just 

then printed, was, he thought, peculiarly disagreeable^ 
chiefly because of the unjustifiable things related of him 
by others. This strain of thought brought to his mind a 
call he made |in 1842], with a I^ter of introducticm, upon 
Jules JanuL The servant said her master was at home, 
and he was ushered immediately into a. small parlor, in 
one comer of which was a winding stairway leading into 
the room above Here he waited a moment while the 
maid carried in his card, and thai returned immediately 
to say he could go up. In the nppei room sat Janin undev 
the hands of a barber, his abundant locks shaken up in 
wild confusi<m, in spite at which he received his guest quite 
undisturbed, as if it were a matter of course. There was 
no fire in the room, but the fire-place was heaped with let- 
ters and envelopes, and a trail of the same reached from 
his desk to the grate After a brief visit Longfellow was 
about to withdraw, when Janin detained him, saying: 
' What can I do for you in Paris ? Whom would you 
like to see?' 

' I should like to know Madame George Sand.' 

* Unfortunately that is impossible ! I have just quar- 
relled with Madame Sand ! ' 

'Ah I then, Alexandre Dumas; I should like to take 
him by the hand ! ' 

' I have quarrelled with him also; but no matter I Vinu 
perdriez vas illvsions! 

** However, he invited me to dine the next day, and I 
had a singular experience ; but I shall not soon forget the 
way in which he said, * V ous perdriez vos illusions.' 

^ When I arrived on the following day I found the com- 
pany consisted of his wife and himself, a little red-jiaired 
man who was rather quiet and conical, and mysdf. Janin 
was amusing and noisy, and carried the talk on swim- 
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mingly, with mucli laughter. Presently he began to saj 
hard things about women ; when his wife looked up re- 
proachfully, and said, * D^jit, Jules I' During dinner a drar 
matic author arrived with his play, and Janin entered him 
to be shown in. He treated the poor fellow brutally, who 
in turn bowed low to the great power. He did not even ask 
him to take a chair. Madame Janin did so, however, and 
kindly too. The author supplicated the critic to attend 
the first appearance of his play. Janin would not promise 
to go, but put him o£f indefinitely ; and presently the poor 
man went away. I tingled all over with indignation at 
the treatment the man received ; but Janin looked over 
to his wife, saying, 'Well, my dear, I treated this one 
pretty well, did n't I?' 
* Better than sometimes, Jules,' she answered." 
Altogether it was a strange scene to the American 
observer. 

'^Jvly, 1867. Passed the day at Nahant As Long^ 
fellow sat on the piazza, wrapped in lus blue doth doak, 
he struck me for the first time as wearing a venerable 
aspect Before dinner he gathered wild roses to adorn the 
table, and even gave a careful touch himself to the ar^ 
rangement of the wines and fruits. He was in excellent 
spirits, full of wit and lively talk. Speaking of the use 
and misuse of words, he quoted Chateaubriand's Tn^fAVn 
(afterward conected) in his translation of 'Fatadise Lost,' 
where he rendered 

'Siloa's brook that flowed 
Fast hj the onde of Qod/ 
as 

' Le ToiBeeau de Siloa qui ooulait npidement" 

In talking about natural differences in character and 
temperament, he said of his own children that he agreed 
with one of the old English divines who said, " Happy is 
that household wherein Martha still reproves Muy I " 
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In Febroaiy, 1868, it was decided that Longfelloir 
ehoold go to Europe with hia family. He said that the 
fiist time he went abroad it was to see places alone, and 
not peiBons; the second time he saw a few persons, and so 
pleasantly combined the two ; he thought once that on a 
third visit he should prefer to see people only. But all 
that was changed now. He had returned to the feeling 
of his youth. He was eager to seek out quiet places and 
wayside nooks where he might rest in retirement and en* 
joy the beautiful country sights of Europe undisturbed. 

The following year found him again in Cambridge, re- 
freshed by his absence. The diary continues: ''He has 
been trying to further the idea of buying some of the low 
lands in Cambridge for the College. If this can be done, 
it will save much future annoyance to the people from 
wretched hovels and bad odors, besides holding the land for 
a beautiful possession forever. He has given a good deal 
of money himself. This might be called ' Ids latest work/ " 

"* January^ 1870. Longfellow and Bayard Taylor came 
to dine. Longfellow talked of translators and translating. 
He advanced the idea that the English, from the insularity 
of their character, were incapable of making a perfect 
translation. Americans, French, and Qermans, he said, 
have much larger adaptability to and sympathy in the 
thought of others. He would not hear Chapman's Homer 
or anything dse quoted on the other side, but was zealous 
in enforcing this argument He anticipates much from 
Taylof s version of Faust. All this was strikingly inter- 
esting, as showing how his imagination wrought with 
him, because he was arguing from his own theory of the 
capacity of the races, and in the face of his knowledge of 
the best actual translations existing to-day, the result of 
the scholarship of England. . . . 

** His account of Sainte-Beuve during his last visit to 
Europe was an' odd little drama. He had grown exces- 
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flively fat, and could scarcelj moya He did not attempt 
to rise from lus chair as Longfellow entered, but motioned 
him to a seat by his sida Talking of Chateaubriand and 
Lamartine, ' Take them for all in all, which do jou pre- 
fer ? ' asked Longfellow. 

'*' Charlatan pour charlatan, je crois que je pr^fire 
Monsieur de Lamartine/ wajs the reply. 

** Longfellow amused me by making two epigrams : 

' What is autobiography ? 
It 18 what a biograpby ought to be.' 

And again: — 

* When you ask one friend to dine, 
Qive him your best wine ! 
When you ask two. 
The second best will do I ' 

^He brought in with him two poems translated from 
Platen's Night-Songs. They are very beautifuL" . . . 

When Longfellow talked freely, as at this dinner, it was 
difficult to remember that he was not really a talker. 
The natural reserve of his nature made it sometimes im- 
possible for him to express himself in ordinaiy inter- 
course. He never truly made a confidant of anybody 
except his Muse. . . . 

His sympathetic nature was ever ready to share and 
further the gay ety of others. He wrote one evening : 



■ . 



** I have been kept at home by a little dancing-party to-night 
I write thiB arrayed in my dress-coat, with a rose in my button-hole, 
— a drcomstanoe, I think, worth mentioning. It reminds me of 
Buffon, who used to array himself in his full dress for writing Nat- 
ural EEistory. Why should we not always do it when we write 
letters ? We should, no doubt, be more courtly and polite, and per- 
haps say handsome things to each other. It was said of Yillemain 
that when he spoke to a lady he seemed to be presenting her a 
bouquet Allow me to present you this postscript in the same polite 
manner, to make good my theory of the rose in ihe button-hoW 
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How delightful it ia to catch the exhilaiatioii of the 
little festiyal in this wayl In his endeavor to farther the 
gayetiee of his children he had received again a reflected 
light and lifo which his love for them had helped to 
create. 

"Ikeember 14, 1870. Taylofs Fausi is finished, and 
Longfellow is coming with otiiier friends to dinner to cele- 
brate the ending of the work. ... 

**A statuette of Qoethe was on the table. Longfellow 
said Qoethe never Ixked the statue of himself bj Bauch, 
from which this copj was made. He preferred above all 
others a bust of himself by a Swiss sculptor, a copy of 
which Taylor owns. He could never understand, he con« 
tinned, the story of that unpleasant interview between 
Napoleon and Qoethe. Eckermann says Qoethe liked it ; 
but Longfellow thought the Emperor's manner of address 
had a touch of insolence in it The haunts of Qoethe in 
Weimar were pleasantly recalled by both Longfellow and 
Taylor, to whom they were familiar; also that strange 
portrait of him, taken standing at a window, and looking 
out over Borne, in which nothing but his back can be 
seen. 

^I find it impossible to recall what Longfellow said, 
but he scintillated all the evening. It was an occasion 
such as he loved best His jeux i esprit fiew rapidly right 
and left, often setting the table in a roar of laughter, — a 
most nnusual thing with him." . . . 

^'Janvary^ 1871. Dined at Longfellow's, and after- 
ward went upstairs to see an interesting collection of 
East Indian curiosities. Passing through his dressing- 
room, I was struck with the likeness of his private rooms 
to those of a German student or professor, — a Qoethean 
aspect of simplicity and space everywhere, with books put 
up in the nooks and comers and all over the waUs. It is 
surely a most attractive house I " 
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Again I find a Tecoid of a dinner at Oambiidge: ^The 
day was BpTing-like, and the air full of the odors of fresh 
blossoms. As we came down over the picturesque old 
staircase, he was standing with a group of gentlemen near 
by, and I heard him say aloud unconsciously, in a way 
peculiar to himself, 'Ah, now we shall see the ladies come 
downstairsi ' Nothing escapes his keen observation «^ as 
dehcate as it is keen.** 
And in the same vein the journal rambles on 
^Friday, Longfellow came in to luncheon at one 
o'clock. He was looking very well; ... his beautiful 
eyes fairly shone. He had been at Manchestei'-by-the-Sea 
the day before to dine with the Curtises. Their truly 
romantic and lovely place had left a pleasant picture in 
his mind. Coming away by the train, he passed in Chel- 
sea a new soldiers* monument, which suggested an epigram 
to him that he said, laughingly, would suit any of the 
thousand of such monuments to be seen about the coun- 
try. He began somewhat in this style : — 

^ The soldier asked for bread ; 
But thej waited till he was dead. 
And gave him a stone instead. 
Sixty and one feet high! ' 

''We all returned to Cambridge together, and being 
early for our own appointment dsewhere, he carried us 
into his library and read aloud 'The Marriage of Lady 
Wentworth." E., with pretty girlish ways, and eyes like 
his own, had let us into the old mansion by the sidenloor, 
and then lingered to ask if she might be allowed to stay 
and hear the reading too. He, consenting, laughingly 
lighted a cigar and soon began. His voice in reading was 
sweet and melodious, and it was touched with tremulous- 
ness ; although this was an easier poem to read aloud than 
many others, being strictly narrative. It is full of New 
England life, and a beautiful addition to his works. He 
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has a hxLcy for making a Yolome, or gettiim some one else 
to do it, of his ftiyoiite ghostHBtories, — the Flying Dntoh- 
man, Peter Bogg, and a few others." 

On another occasion the record says : -^ 

** Passed the evening at Longfellow's. As we lifted the 
latch and entered the hall-door, we saw him reading an 
old book by his stady-lamp. It was the Chansons d 'JE»- 
pagne, which he had just purchased at what he called the 
'massacre of the poets ;' in other words, at the sale that 
day of the libraiy of William H. Prescott He was rather 
melancholy, he said, — first, on account of the saciifice and 
separation of that fine library ; also because he is doubtful 
about his new poem, the one on the life of our Saviour. 
He says he has never before felt so cast-down. 

"What an orderly man he is ! — 'weltordered^' I should 
have written. Diaiy, accounts, scraps, books, — every- 
thing where he can put his hand upon it in a moment" 

''Jkeember, 1871. Saturday Mr. Longfellow came in 
town and went with us to hear twelve hundred school 
children sing a welcome to the Bussian Grand Duke in 
the Music HalL It was a fine sights and Dr. Holmes's 
hymn, written for the occasion, was noble and inspiring. 
Just before the Grand Duke came in I saw a smile creep 
over Longfellow's face. ' I can never get over the ludi- 
crousness of it,' he said. 'All this array and fuss over 
one man t ' He came home with us afterward, and lin- 
gered awhile by the fira He talked of Bussian literature, 
— its modemness, — and said he had sent us a delightful 
novel by Touigdnief, Liza, in which we should find 
chaiming and vivid glimpses of landscape and life like 
those seen from a carriage-window. We left him alone 
in the library for a while, and returning, found him amus- 
ing himself over the Ingoldsby L^^ends. He was reading 
the 'Coronation of Victoria,' and laughing over Count 
Froganoff, who 'could not get prog enough,' and was 
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found eating underneath the staiis. He wants to have 
a dinner for Bayard Taylor, whose coming is always the 
signal for a series of small festivities. His own Divine 
Tragedy is just out, and everybody speaks of its simplicity 
and beauty." 

** April In the evening Longfellow came into town 
for the purpose of hearing a German gentleman read an 
original poem, and he persuaded me to go with him. The 
reader twisted his face up into frightful knots, and de- 
livered his poem with vast apparent satisfaction to him- 
self, if not to his audience. It was fortunate, on the whole, 
that the production was in a foreign tongue, because it 
gave us the occupation at least of trying to understand 
the words, — the poem itself possessing not the remotest 
interest for either of us. It was in the old sentimental 
Oerman style familiar to the readers of that literature. 
Longfellow amused me as we walked home by imitating 
the sing-song voice we had been following all the evening. 
He also recited in the original that beautiful little poem 
by Platen, In der Ifaekt, in der Nachi^ in a most delightful 
manner. * Ah I ' he said, ' to translate a poem properly it 
must be done into the metre of the original ; and Bryant's 
Homer, fine as it is, has this fault, — that it does not give 
the music of the poem itself.' He came in and took a 
cigar before walking home over the bridge alone. . . . 

"Emerson asked Longfellow at dinner about his last 
visit to England, of Buskin and other celebrities. Long- 
fellow is always reticent upon such subjects ; but he was 
eager to tell us how very much he had enjoyed Mr. Bus- 
kin. He said it was one of the most surprising things in 
the world to see the quiet, gentlemanly way in which 
Buskin gave vent to his extreme opinions. It seems to 
be no effort to him, but as if it were a matter of course 
that every one should give expression to the faith that is 
in him in the same unvarnished way as he does himself ^ 
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not looking for agreement, bat for conversation and 
cussion. ' It is strange/ Bufikin said, ' being considered so 
much out of harmony with America as I am» that the two 
Americans I have known and loved best, you and Nor^ 
ton, should give me snch a feeling of friendship and 
lepoBeB • • • 

''Longfellow came in to an early dinner to meet Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson, Mr. William Warren, and Dr. Hohnea 
He said he felt like one on a jonmey. He had left home 
early in the morning, had been sight-seeing in Boston all 
day, was to dine and go to the theatre with us afterward. 
The talk naturally turned upon the stage. Longfellow 
said he thought Mr. Charles Mathews was entirely unjust 
in his criticisms upon Mr. Forrest's King Lear. He con- 
sidered Mr. Forrest's rendering of the pert as very fine, 
and close to nature. He could not understand why Mr. 
Mathews should underrate it as he did. Longfellow 
showed us a book given him by Charles Sumner. In it 
was an old engraving (from a painting by Giulio Clovio) 
of the moon, in which Dante is walking with his com- 
panion. He said it was a most impressive picture to him. 
He knew it in the original ; also there is a very good copy 
in the Cambridge Library among the copies of illuminated 
manuscripts.** 

There is a little note, belonging to this period, full of 
poetic feeling, and giving more than a hint at the weari- 
fulness of interrupting visitors: — 

^ I send you the pleasant yolome I promiBed yon yesterday. It 
is a book for sammer moods by the seaside, bat will not be oat of 
place on a winter night by the fiieside. . . . You will find an alia- 

^ Mr. Raskin had written to Mr. Longfellow : ^ I had many things 
to say about the sense I have of the good you might do this old 
world by staying with us a little, and giving the peaceful glow of your 
fancy to our cold, troubled, unpeacefol spirit. Strange^ that both you 
and Norton come as such calm influences to me and others.'' 
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siott to the *blae borage flowers' that flavor the ehret^eapb I know 
where grows another kind of bore-age that embitteis the goUet of 
life. I can spare you some of this heib, if yon have^room for it in 
yoor garden or your garret It is warranted to destroy all peace of 
mind, and finally to produce softening of the brain and insanity. 

' Better Jnioe of vine 
Thsn beiry wine 1 
Fire 1 fire ! steel, oh, steel t 
Firel fire! steel end flrel"* 

The foUowiiig, written in the spring of the same year, 
gives a hint of what a festival season it was to him while 
the lilacs which surround his house were in bloom : — 

"Here is the poem, copied for yon by yoor hnmble scribe. I 
fionnd it impossible to crowd it into a page of note-paper. Come a^y 
pleasant mornings as soon after breakfssty or before, as yon like, and 
we will go on with the ' Michael Angelical' manuscript. I shall not 
be likely to go to town while the lilacs are in bloom." 

The rambling diaiy continues : '' To-day Longfellow sent 
us half a dozen bottles of wine, and after them came a 
note saying he had sent them off without finding time to 
label them. ' They are wine of Avignon,' he added, * and 
should bear this inscription, from Sedi : — 

I 'Benedetto 
i Quel Glaietto 

Che si spiUa in Avignone." 

About this period Longfellow invited an old friend, who 
had fallen into extreme helplessness from ill health, to 
come and make him a visit It was a great comfort to his 
friend, a scholar like himself, ''to nurse the dwindling 
faculty of joy** in such companionship, and he lingered 
many weeks in the sunshine of the old house. Long- 
fellow's patience and devoted care for this friend of his 
youth was a signal example of what a true and constant 
heart may do unconsciously, in giving expression and 
recognition to the bond of a sincere friendship. Long 
after his friend was unable to rise from his chair without 
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assistanoe, or go nnacoompaiiied to his bedioom» Long- 
fellow followed the lightest unexpressed wish with his 
sympathetic vision, and performed the smallest offices for 
him. ** Longfellow, will you turn down my coat-coUar ? * 
I have heard him say in a plaintive way; and it was a 
beautiful lesson to see the quick and dieerful response 
which would follow many a like suggestion. 

In referring to this trait of his character, I find among 
the notes made by Mr. Fields on Longfellow: ''One of 
the most occupied of all our literary men and scholars, he 
yet finds time for the small courtesies of existence, — those 
minor attentions that are so often n^lected. One day, 
seeing him employed in cutting something from a news- 
paper, I asked him what he was about 'Oh,' said he, 
' here is a little paragraph speaking kindly of our poor old 
friend Blank. Tou know he seldom gets a word of pndse, 
poor fellow, nowadays ; and thinking he might not chance 
to see this paper, I am snipping out the paragraph to mail 
to him this afternoon. I know that even these few lines 
of recognition will make him happy for hours, and I could 
not bear to think he might perhaps miss seeing these 
pleasant words so kindly expressed.'" 

" May Day^ 1876. Longfellow dined with us. He said 
during the dinner, when we heard a blast of wintry wind 
howling outside, ' This is May Day enough ; it does not 
matter to us how cold it is outside.' He was inclined to 
be silent^ for there were other and brilliant talkers at the 
table, one of whom said to him in a pause of the conver- 
sation, ' Longfellow, tell us about yourself ; you never talk 
about yoursell' ' No,' said Longfellow gently, * I believe 
I never do.' 'And yet^' continued tiie first speaker 
eageriy. ' you confessed to me once ' ' No,' said Long- 
fellow, laughing, ' I think I never did.' " 

And here is a tiny note of compliment, graceful as a 
poet's note should be: — 
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''I liave just leceived jonr charming gift, — yonr note and the 
atatelj lilies ; bat fear you may have gone fxom. home before my 
thanks can reach you. 

How beautiful they are, these lilies of the field ; and how like 
American women ! Not because 'they neither toil nor spin,' but 
because they are elegant and 'bom in the puipW 

There is a brief record in 1879 of a visit to ns in Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea. Just before he left he said, ''After 
I am gone to-day, I want yon to read SchUlef s poem of 
the ' Bing of Polycrates/ if you do not recall it too dia- 
tinctly. You will know then how I feel about my visit" 
He repeated also some English hexameters he had essayed 
from the first book of the Iliad. He believes the work 
may be still more perfectly done than has ever yet been 
achieved. We drove to Gloucester wrapped in a wann 
sea-fog. His enjoyment of the green woods and the sea- 
breeze was delightful to watch. ''Ay me I ay me! woods 
may decay/' but who can dare believe such life shall cease 
from the fair world I 

Seeing the Portland steamer pass one night, a speck on 
the horizon, bearing, as he knew, his daughter and her 
husband, he watched it long ; then said : " Think of a part 
of yourself being on that moving speck I ** . . . 

Already in 1875 we find Longfellow at work upon his 
latest collection of poems, which he called Poems of 
Places. It was a much more laborious and unreward- 
ing occupation than he had intended, and he was some- 
times weary of his self-imposed task. He wrote at this 
period: — 

No politician ever sought for Places with half the seal that I do. 
Friend and foe alike have to give Place to^ 

YouiB truly, 

H.W.L. 
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Again be bkjb : — 

** Whet evil daaoa mowed me to make this edDeetioii of Poems of 
Plsees T Gould I haye Imseeii the time it would taikt, and the woiiy 
and amioyanoe it would bring with it^ I never would nave undertaken 
it. The wont ef it is» I have to write pieoei now and then to fiU up 
gaps." 

More and more bis old friends giew dear to him as tbe 
years passed and " the goddess Netiralgia»'' as be called bis 
malady, kept bim chiefly at borne. . . • 

And here tbe extracts from letters and jooroals must 
cease. It was a golden sunset, in spite of the increasing 
infirmities wbicb beset bim ; for be could never lose bis 
pleasure in making others bappy, and only during tbe few 
last days did be lose bis own bappiness among lus books 
and at lus desk. The influence bis presence gave out to 
others, of calm good cbeer and tenderness, made tbose wbo 
knew bim feel tiiat be possessed, in larger measure than 
others, wbat Jean Paul Sicbter calls ^a beavenly un- 
f atbomableness wbicb makes man godlike, and love toward 
bim infinita" Indeed tbis'^beavenly un&tbomableness" 
was a strong charactmstic of lus nature, and tbe gracious 
silence in wbicb be often dwelt gave a rare sense of song 
without words. Therefore, perhaps on that day when we 
gathered around the form through wbicb bis voice was 
never again to utter itself, and heard his own words upon 
the air, saying : ** Weep not, my friends ! rather rejoice with 
me ; I shall not feel the pain, but shall be gone, and you 
will have another friend in heaven," — it was impossible not 
to believe that he was with us still, the central spirit^ com- 
forting and uplifting the drde of those who were most 
dear to him. 
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Ik the life is ^ven an aocoant of the Dante Club 
by Mr. C. E. Norton. The following sketch of a 
single evening, in the winter of 1867, will interest 
the reader : * — 

The final revision of the ptoofHsheets was then going 
on, and the Wednesday evenings were devoted to the last 
" cabinet councils ** on them before they were dismissed for 
pabUcation. To my delight^ the next day brought me a 
pleasant invitation from Longfellow to accompany Pro- 
fessor Lowell to the Dante gathering that evening, and to 
attend these meetings as long as I remained at Cambridge. 
It was of course accepted ; and in the evening we walked 
through the snow to the well-known Longfellow home, 
and were met at the door by the poet himself, who had 
from the window seen us approaching. It is hardly neces- 
sary to repeat the description of Longfellow's appearance, 
and his kindly courtesy of manner, which has become 
familiar to every one. He was then approaching his six- 
tieth birthday ; but his white hair and beard gave him a 
patriarchal appearance more in keeping with twenty years' 
greater age. That was, however, the only sign of ad- 
vanced years. His complexion was fresh, his eyes softly 



^ This aketeh, by Mr. J. H. A. Bonet of ClevsUad, Ohio, it eopifld 
from the Life by Mr. Austin. 



/ 
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bright^ and bis manner so comteoas and winning that the 
question of real or apparent age was at once foigotten. 
The Tidtor felt himself at ease immediately, as if he had 
always belonged to the inner circle of the po^'s friends ; 
and the secret of the strong affiwtion felt toward Long- 
fellow by his literary neigbboTB— and some mi^ think 
rivals — was explained. 

After a few minutes' pleasant conversation in the poet's 
well-appointed study, James T. Fields, the po^'s pub- 
lisher, who was also a po^publisher, walked briskly 
up the snowy path from the old-fashioned gateway, and 
was warmly greeted. William D. Howells, then assist- 
ant-editor of the Atlantic Monthly, and a great favorite 
with both the older Cambridge poets, quickly followed. 
There was a lively conversation for a short time,a remark 
concerning the unusual absence of Charles Eliot Norton, — 
''snowed in,** some one suggested, — and then Longfellow, 
glancing at the clock, said, ** School-tame ! " To each of the 
visitors was handed a copy of Dante in the original, with 
which to follow the translation as read from the printed 
sheets. I pleaded my insufficient acquaintance with the 
Italian ; but the " schoolmaster" would not let me off thu& 
" All scholars must work," said LongfeUow ; and he handed 
me a volume containing a prose literal translation, with 
the injunction that any marked difference in the render- 
ing of a word or construing the sense of a passage must 
be noted, if a doubt as to its propriety arosa Then all 
settled down to close study. 

As a prdiminary, Longfellow took from a drawer the 
sheets which had been passed upon at the previous meet- 
ing, and on which he had noted the suggestions, objections, 
and doubts of the '* scholars " made at that time. These 
had all 'been carefully considered, some amendments ac- 
cepted, others rejected, and the doubtful passages thor- 
oughly^ examined. Where the translator still preferred 
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own lendeiing to that suggested by his critics, he gave 
his reasons. This done, the sheets were replaced, the new 
set taken up, and the poet began reading the lines slowlj, 
and at the same time watchful of any indication of dissent 
or doubt on the part of his hearer& 
The reading commenced with Canto XIII. of the /n- 

■ 

/emo, where Dante and his guide enter the marvellous 
wood: — 

** Not foliage greeiit bat of a dusky color^ 

Not bnnches nnoothy bat gnarled and intertingled, 
Not apple-treea were there, bat thoniB with poiaon.*' 

The reading continued without interruption until the 
thirtieth line was reached : — 

** Therefoze the Master said, * If thou break off 
Some little spray from any of those trees, 
The thoughts thoa hast will wholly be made Tain/ " 

Longfellow appeared to be not quite satisfied with his 
rendering, and invited suggestions of improvement; but 
these were hesitatingly given. All the suggested emenda- 
tions were noted for after-consideration, and the reading 
continued. Sometimes one of the listeners checked the 
reader to interpose a question or a doubt; at other times 
the poet himself stopped to explain the reason for his 
selection of a word. In either case discussion generally 
followed, authorities were examined and dted ; and after 
all the information obtainable had been brought out and 
the net result noted on the margin of the proof, the read- 
ing was resumed. 

One stop was at the incident of the shades of the 
unfortunate Lano of Siena and Jacopo of Sant' Andrea 
rushing through the ghastly wood, chased by ''black she- 
mastiffs, ravenous, and swift of foot as greyhounds who 
axe issuing from the chain;** the ghosts — 
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''Kakid and leniftaliid, flMiBg to Iniionil^ 
That of tha foieai ereiy ian thqr broka. 
He who waa in tha advance, 'Now help» Death« help I '* 

A qaeation was raised as to the exact meaning in that 
connection of acearri, Dante sajra the foiemoet of the 
fleeing shapes cried, * Ora aceorri^ aeeorri, fMrU, " Gary, 
with some other translators, renders the word in its sense 
of haste: — 

«*' Haite now/ the foEemoat oiadt < now haste thaa, Death !' ** 

After some discnssion Longfellow's choice of meaning 
was approved, and the line retained without change. The 
fourteenth canto was read with fewer interraptiona. One 
of these was at the passage describing the rain of fire 
npon the naked spirits stretched or crouched upon the 
burning sand:- ' 

*^ Thus waa deoeending the eternal heat, 

Whereby the sand waa set on fire, like tinder 
Beneath the steel, for doubling of the dole.* 

One of the listeners looked up quicklj, as if to offer a 
remark; but immediately returned to the open book. 
Longfellow noticed the movement^ and interpreted its 
meaning. ^I prefer 'dole' to 'suffSsring/ 'sorrow/ or^'sad* 
ness,'" he said, ''because it is more poetic in this place, 
as well as better expressing the exact shade of meaning. 
A poet's lioenae might well be pleaded f <» such a word," 
he added with a smile, " although our friends the diction- 
arj-makers mark it as obsolete. " 

" TennTBon uses the word/' I ventured to remark. 

" Tennjrson restores to literature many words that are 
under the ban of the dictionary-makers as obsolete," said 
Fields ; ''and the use to which ha puts them juatifles the 
actb • • • 
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''Dola»' in the sense of pain, mental snifering, sadness, 
or sorrow/' remarked Lowell, " was a frequentlj used and 
expressive word in the hands of Chancer and Spenser and 
their contemporaries, and did not disappear until after 
Shakespeare's time. The dramatist Ford used ' dolent,' 
in the sense of sad and sorrowful, in his play of Perldn 
Warbeck, where the ' passionate duke,' after a miahap, is 
spoken of as ' effeminately dolent' ** 

At the end of the fourteenth canto Longfellow dropped 
the last sheet into an open drawer, and rising, with a 
light laugh said, ''Now, gentlemen, school is over, and 
we will have some refreshment after our labors." The 
books were closed, and the "scholars" adjourned to the 
diuing-room, where a supper, charmingly served* was in 
waiting. One or two other guests joiaed the circle; 
and for about an hour there was a lively interchange 
of pleasant chat, piquant remarks, and gossipy anecdotes. 
The host of the evening was not talkative, but was atten- 
tive to every one, and had the tact to keep the conver* 
sation lively and general Mr. Fields had brought some 
interesting bits of publishers' gossip out from Boston with 
him, which afforded material for comment and pleasant 
raillery. . . . 

Before the repast was ended, one of Longfellow's sons 
came in, — a slim young fellow, f uU of boyish vivacity and 
ready talk. It was pleasant to note the attention paid by 
the feither to lus account of what he had been doing and 
how he had enjoyed himself during the viut from which 
he had just returned, and the interest manifested by qnes* 
tions he put to draw the young man out. 

All pleasures come to an end at some time. The 
guests rose, prepared themselves for the wintry night air ; 
and after a warm hand-dasp, and cordial invitation to 
repeat the evening's escperienoe, eaefa took his homeward 
way. 



' . • . • 
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Three or four months later, the first voliiine of 'The 
Divine Gonaedy/ coutaining the I^femo^ was published, 
and I prepared a review of it A marked eopy was sent 
to the publishers, as customaiy. Very soon after, I was 
both surprind and gratified by the receipt of the following 
letter: — 

Camwiiiw, yuij H 18S7. 

Mt niAa 81B, — I hftve had the pleanire of reoeiTiiig tbie 
CSereknd Henld wmtaining your most Mendly and ssTrnpathetie 
notioe of my traiwlatiffln of the DiTine Oomedy, and I hasten to thank 
you for your great kindTwiw. 

The notioe la OTCftHwit, bringiiig forward jnat the poiiiti I 
ahoold wiah to have toached upon. It la poaitiYe and not n^ative ; 
and will not fidl to do the woxk mudi good. 

It 18 difficnit to thank one for praiw ; ao let me thank you 
lather for teUiog your readers what I hare tried to do^ and how £u^ 
in your opLoion, I have aocoeeded. 

Our pleaaant Wedneaday eveoioga are now ended, lor the prea- 
ent at least ; but I hope in the antomn, on aome pretext or other, 
we shall begin again ; and that we may once more hft?e the pleasure 
of seeing you among vs. 

Lowell is well; and we are uigiog him to take up the ^"^■»«*»% 
which I reaDy hope he will do. 



In 1882 a lady wrote to Mr. Longfellow, sending him a 
sketch which Thackeray had drawn one morning in 1856 
in her father^s library. It was on the cover of a number 
of Putnam's Magazine, which was adorned, as the readers 
of that day will recall, with two tall palm-trees extending 
from the bottom to the top of the page. On the upper 
pert of this cover was a lunette, drawn with pen and ink, 
of a uegto hoeing in a cotton field, and under it was the 
l^[end: ^Am I not a man and a brother?* On the 
lower part of the page a similar lunette showed a Turk 
sitting cross-lqiged, smoking a narghile. On the border 
of the cover was sketched a tremendously el<mgated man. 
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abont as tall as the palm-tree by which he stood, ogling a 
tiay bird drawn on one of its branches. Under this figure 
Thackeray had written ''Longfellow,'' — a pnn fresher in 
1856 than now. 



A writer in the Washington Post gives this ao- 
count of a visit to the poet : ^ — 

Provided with a letter of introduction, I entered the 
gate of the grounds, which is ever hospitably open ; and 
standing on the piazza was the gray-haired poet himself. 
He advanced, and saluted his visitor with a gracious 
courtesy that would have put the most timid at their 
ease and kept the most presumptuous in check. He has 
[a native] kindliness and a beautiful simplicity in man- 
ner, — that which the French have aptly called the 
** politeness of the heart,** — 



eyes diffose a venenble grace, 
And charity itself was in his face." 

... A young enthusiast exclaimed, after seeing him, 
^AU the vulgar and pretentious people in the world 
ought to be sent to see Mr. Longfellow, to learn how 
to behave." He led the way to his study, a sunny cor- 
ner room, and wheeling up a comfortable chair for his 
visitor, seated himself in his own especial chair. 

'' Now," said he in the kindest voice, " tell me what you 
have written." 

He listened with an admirable attention to the story, 
old but always interesting to a veteran, of the struggles 
of a literary beginner. Then he said impressively, " Al- 
ways write your best" — repeating it, with hiB hand 

^ I have drawn this and the two passages which follow from Mr. 
W. S. Keukedy's biography. 
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upndaad— •^leiMintar, yoir hmL K«0p a semp-todc, 
and put in it eveiytbing 7011 writa. It will be of gnat 
atrvioe to yon.* 

He spoke of Thackeray with admiration; ''he was ao 
great, so honest a writer.** In speaking of the saints 
whom the Soman Oatholics reyere, he said: ^ I too have a 
/ favorite saint, — St Francis of AssisL** . . . 

He agreed with his visitor in a dislike for the modem 
verse that makes sense subservient to sound, and turns 
poetry into an elaborate arrangement of ornate phrases. 
In response to a quotation on the question, from Macaulay, 
to the effect that literary style should not only be so clear 
that it can be understood, but so dear that it cannot be 
misunderstood, he said : ** I like simplicity in all things^ 
but above all in poetry." 

He spoke with strong aversion of the crude skepticism 
of the day, explaining, however, that the term ** skeptic " 
was habitually, misapplied, as it means not necessarily 
an unbeliever, but a seeker after truth. I remarked that 
the first order of mind was not skeptical, — Shakespeare, 
Dante, Milton, Bacon, Fto»l, as compared with minds of 
the calibre of Voltaire and Gibbon ; following with a quo- 
tation of Thackeray's noble lines : " O awful, awful Name 
of God 1 Light unbearable ! Mystery unfathomable I Y ast- 
ness immeasurable I O Name that God's people did fear 
to utter I O light that God's prophet would have per- 
ished had he seen I who are they who now are so faipili«r 
with it ?" He seemed much struck ** That^" he said, ''is 
a very grand sentence," 

He took down two magnificent volumes of Dante. ** This 
is my latest present," said he. I opened one, and exclaimed : 
"Why, this is Dutch 1" «Tes, it is Dutch," said Mr. 
Longfellow, smiliag ; " and do you know there is no lan- 
guage in the world in which Dante can be so success- 
fully translated as Dutch, owing to the formation of the 
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jMprtieiple ? '' And lie g«ve a Bhort explanation of the di& 
teencBS and diffieoltiea of tronakting Pante into Engliah 

veraa. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Times wrote 
thus of hiii visit : — 

My thou^ts lerert to a bnght day in last September, 
wh^ with a friend, I passed the morning and thegreater 
part of the afternoon in Longfellow's home with the poet 
and his daughters. Over the door of the old-fashioned 
and veiy interesting house hung the American flag, half 
fulled, and draped in mourning for President Oarfield, who 
had died but two days before. I lifted the brass knocker 
with nervousness, thinking of the many distinguished 
people who had sought admittance there ; and at once it 
was answered by a neat maid-serrant^ who ushered us into 
&e quaint old drawing-room, the walls of which were hung 
with l^ht-colored paper with vines of roses trailing over 
it, — a style of many years ago. We had no time for 
further observation; for almost immediately Mr. Long- 
fellow came in, greeting us most kindly, sayiug, '* Gome in* 
to my room, where we shall be more at ease ; I cannot 
make strangers of you ! * How gladly we followed him, 
but without a word of reply; for, to acknowledge the 
truth, my heart at least was beating too painfully with the 
realization that I was in the presence of the poet beloved 
from my childhood. Li person he was smaller than I had 
fancied him, — only <^ medium height; but his face, 
made familiar by lus portraits, seemed that of an old 
friend. His silvery hair was carelessly thrown back from 
lus f <»ehead, the full beard and mustache partially eon* 
oealed the pleasant mouth; but his mild blue eyes ex- 
pressed the kindliness of his heart and lus quick reading 
of the hearts of others. He wore a Prince Albert coat qf 
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very dark brown cloth, with troosen of a much lighter 
shade, and a dark-blue necktie. In his study we sat some 
hours, listening to his low, musical voice as he talked on 
many interesting topics, and read aloud to us from his 
beautiful 'Evangeline,' and selections from other poets. 
... In everything he read he found some new beauty, 
and spoke of it with almost boyish pleasure. We listened 
with delight to all ; then he said : " Tou will tire of me 
and my nonsense. Come and meet my daughters. I 
shall not let you go; you must drink a cup of tea with ua** 
Then we were led into the laige, cheerful dining-room» 
where was spread a delicious luncheon. Miss Alice pre- 
sided ; Miss Annie being engaged in superintending the 
meal laid on a tiny table out on the broad porch, where 
two little children were being made happy. Mr. Longfel- 
low was called, and we followed, to look upon the pretty 
scene; and when the children saw him they dropped 
their " goodies *' and ran to cUmb up and receive his kiss 
and beg him to play with them. Then we gathered around 
the table, the copper kettle singing merrily; and Mr. 
Longfellow made the tea with his own hands, and poured 
it from the antique silver teapot for our enjoyment 
WhOe many dishes were offered us, the poet took simply 
Us tea and Graham biscuit There was no ostentatious 
ceremony, but all was served with quiet ease, as if only 
the family circle were gathered there. After lunch Mr. 
Longfellow led us through the house, pointing out his 
favorite pictures and treasures, relating interesting in- 
cidents as we passed from room to room. . . . Then we 
nestled upon the broad east porch, while the poet smoked 
a cigarette and chatted the while of many books and au- 
thors. . . . When the hour arrived for our departure, the 
venerable poet walked with us to the gate ; and under the 
beautiful lilac hedge which surrounds the place we said 
good-by. 



> • 
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A neighbor of Mr. Longfellow wrote to the 
New York Independent as follows: — 

The poet was never more attractive than in unexpected 
interviews with absolute strangers. He received them 
with gentle courtesy, glided readily into common topics, 
but carefully warded ofiF all complimentary references to 
his works. This was his invariable custom in general 
conversation. I was present when a distinguished party 
from Canada was introduced, and remember, when a 
charming lady of the party gracefully repeated a message 
of high compliment from the Princess Louise, how courte- 
ously he received it, and how instantly he turned the con- 
versation in another direction. I remember, at another 
of these introductions, a stranger lady distrustfully asked 
Mr. Longfellow for his autograph. He assured her by 
at once assenting, while he remarked : " I know some per- 
sons object to giving their autographs ; but if so little a 
thing will give pleasure, how can one refuse ? " 

Mr. Longfellow often amused his Mends with humor- 
ous accounts of some of these visits. I recall his account 
of one which seemed to delight him hugely. An Eng- 
lish gentleman thus abruptly introduced himself without 
letters : " In other countries, you know, we go to see ruins 
and the like ; but you have no ruins in your country, and 
I thought^" growing embarrassed, *' I thought I would call 
and see you" . • . 

I recollect his telling me that the Duke of Argyll, a 
persistent ornithologist, troubled him considerably by ask- 
ing him names of birds whose notes they heard while sit- 
ting on his veranda. Mr. Longfellow was no naturalist ; 
he did not know our birds specifically, and flowers are 
sometimes found blooming at extraordinary seasons in his 
poetry. He remarked to me once upon the flaming splen- 
dor of the Cydonia Japonica (red-flowering quince), and 
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ubed the taam of that fu&iliar ihnh, MTiag* ''I k^ow 
nothing about flowot.'* Yet he saw in Natdxe what 06 
mere natoialiet conld ever hope to sea 



Another saja : — 

I was in his libmy het Ml with a yonng gizi from 
Oedif omia. She had been the wide wt>rld over, but etdod 
ehy and silent in his presence, moved to tears by his 
kindly welcome. It was touching to see the poet's ap« 
preciatiott of this, and his quick glance over his table 
that he might find something to interest her and make 
h«lr forget her embarrassment Taking up a little box 
Mvered with glass, he put it into her hand, and said: 
r'This is a mournful thing to put into the hands of a bright 
\ /girl; but think of it! six hundred yean ago the bit 
V of wood in that box touched Dante's bones ; " and he i^ 
hted how this (nece of Dante's coffin had come into hitf 
possession. He led her to his piano, and asked her ta 
plaj for him. He told her anecdotes of Coleric^ and 
Moore as he showed her their inkstands. . . . Soon his 
young visitor was chatting with him as freely as if she 
had not entered his door with a timidity amounting aImos6 
to fear. After that he turned to us. I hope he under* 
stood how this act had been silently appreciated by us ; 
yst I think he was all^unconsciaus of the picture h.6 
created, — a picture never to be foigotten by those of us 
who witnessed it 



A young man writes : — 

I remember my visit t» Mr. Ixa^dlnw iu 1S61 $A 
well as if it were an event of yestetday. Having iisceived 
a box of onagis fmm a ywng lady ill FkrfdA (f or whMi 
I had, through Mr. Owen, obtained an autogtaph dt fit« 



poet), I corned a Ibeaket of them to Cambridge as a sort 
tf tliaiik-ofi'ermg. Many a time I liad paused in frcmt of 
the old bonse oh Biattle Street and longed to enter and 
teU what pleasure and comfort I had found in reading the 
poems that had been written there. My brother and I 
stood in awe as we waited on the doorstep for somebody 
to answer our timid summons. Tho maid who came said 
that Mr. Longfellow was in, and ushered us into his pres» 
ence. This embarrassed us, for we felt that he should 
first have been asked whether he could spare even a mo- 
ment to see us. It seemed hardly possible that I was ac- 
tually in the company oi the poet at last, where I had w6 
often wished I might be for a moment 

Our errand was soon stated, and Mr. Longfellow ap- 
peared much pleased to accept our gift ^ This basket is so 
pretty that I must not deprire you of it,** he said ; and 
he rang for a maid to empty it of the fruit And then 
he talked to us about Florida, and about the pleasure 
of visiting new scenes; talked about schools, ^the old 
dock," and other matters. We probably stayed only ten 
minutes ; yet it seemed a long time to us, for Mr. Long- 
fellow spoke so pleasantly on every subject on which we 
touched. As we left the house he picked up the Tran- 
script from the doorstep, and I went away, hoping that 
some little paragraph which I had written might interest 
him for a moment in the evening. 

I suppose everybody has his idols. In a humble way 
I had long worshipped Mr. Longfellow, and it gratified me 
beyond expression to find him as I had pictured him, — 
the ideal of a kind, sympathetic, noble man. ^ I can never 
forget that call,** said I to my brother as we walked down 
the street with light hearts ; '' it is the most memorable 
in my life.** And my brother echoed Che sentiment To 
have been in the poet^s ^dy, to havis seeii him and heard 
hH rdice, niade us completely happy. 
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A few months later, a quantity of fresh jasmine buds 
came to me from Mandarin ; and as they had been gath- 
ered near Afrs. Stowe's honse» it seemed to me that they 
might please Mr. Longfellow, they having retained much 
of their fragranoe and something of their beauty. And 
so I sent some of them to him ; and to my surprise and 
joy I reoeived an acknowledgment in his own hand- 
writing. 



Mr. F. H. Underwood^ in a recent number of 
Good Words, writes thus: — 

His work was done in morning hours. Doubtless, he 
had his bright and his dull days, but he never gave way 
to idleness or ennuL When the inspiration came he cov- 
ered a large space with verses ; but he had the power to 
go back, and to f oige anew or retouch before the fire had 
cooled. His methods were careful to the last degree; 
poems were kept and considered a long time, line by line ; 
and he sometimes had them set up in type for better 
scrutiny. They were left so perhaps for months, and 
when they appeared it was after rigorous criticism had 
been exhausted. 

He was not without business knowledge and tact, but 
he spent his income generously, and much of it in seciet 
charity. I knew of an instance when an author, in no 
way intimate with him, was ill and destitute, and was 
about to sell his libraiy; and greatly to his surprise, 
he received one day Longfellow's cheque for five hun- 
dred dollars. He was continually doing such acts of 
kindness. 

His shrewdness and humor sometimes took the same 
road. When ' Hiawatha ' appeared, it was sharply attacked 
in certain newspapers, and Fields, his publisher, after read- 
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ing something particularly savage, went out in a state of 
excitement to see Longfellow. The poet heard the account^ 
and then in a casual way said, ''By the way, Mr. Fields^ 
how is the book selling ? " '' Enormously ; we are running 
presses night and day to fill the orders." *' Very well,** 
said Longfellow quietly, "then don't you think we had 
better let these critics go on advertising it ? " 

At a social gathering a poem recently published was 
picked to pieces amid shouts of laughter, in which it was 
observed Longfellow did not join. A few minutes later, 
taking up the despised poem and selecting here and there 
a good line or phrase, like one looking for flowers rather 
than nettles, he said, ''After all, young gentlemen, the man 
who has thought these beautiful things cannot be wholly 
ridiculous I " 

On festive occasions he was only shyly, delicately hu- 
morous, and rarely attempted an epigrammatic sally, still 
less to take part in a passage-at-arms ; but his enjoyment 
of th.e gay skirmishes between others was evident His 
voice, countenance, and manner conveyed one harmonious 
impression. His gray-blue eyes were tender rather than 
sad, and they were sometimes lighted by sweet smilea 
His dignified bearing made him appear tall, though he 
was not above the medium height A Frenchman who 
had visited him described him as being six feet His 
simple and beautiful courtesy made every caller think 
himself a friend.^ In no ignoble sense, there was some- 
thing caressing in his address. 



Mr. Moncure Conway recalls these incidents : 

On one occasion he met an English friend in Boston on 
the street It was just after the return of a fugitive slava 
While the two were conversing, a policeman came up and 
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told the Engliahman, wlu> had a cigar, that amokuig w$b 
not allowed in tbe atreet **!%]• paliceman is rig^t,^ aaid 
LongtaUow; "^ Boatoa senda men into alaveiy, but allova 
no amoking in the atxeet^ 

Once when some politician had made a speech in which 
he identiied the honor of America with some national 
injastice, Longfellow said it laeminded him of Qil Bias 
saying to the hoxse-dealer ''that he would trust to Ids 
honesty." The hone-dealer replied, "When you appeal 
to mjr honesly, you touch my weak point" 

Agassis one day began half playfully trying to persuade 
Longfisllow to write a poem on the great revelations of 
soisnoe ooneenung the earth. He grew eloquent depict- 
ing the snocessiTo periods of primeval rock; vast forests 
of fern, strange, huge creatures, eta ** There ought to be 
an epic written about it,* cried Agassia, Longfellaw said 
he had no doubt there ought to be, and might be ; but he 
waa not the man to do it 



A hufy relates that, passing one day a jewellei's window 
in New York, her attention was arrested by hearing from 
a erowd gathered before it a voice in unmistakable brogue 
saying, " Shure, and that 's for Hiawatha." The speaker 
was a ragged Irish laborer, unshaven and unshorn. She 
looked, and saw a silver boat with the figure of an Indian 
standing in the prow. ^ That must be," continued the 
speaker, ** for a prisintation to the poet Longfellow ; thim 
two lines cut on the side of the boat is from his poethry." 
** That is fame," said the friend to whom she told the story. 



The two following simple incidents, occurriijig, 
one in the English, and the other in the American, 
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Cambridge^ thrown by their observers into yerse^ 
may close this chapter : — 

We plunged this moraing into oonntrjr laneSi 

Tfdking and walking at our ease alongi 

When suddenly a distant sound of song 
Stole down the hedgerow to us. Ko^ no wains 
With reapers chanting over harrest gains^ 

For this is Christmas. Then the sound grew strongs 

And presently a rosy-cheeked child-throng 
Tripped round the road-bend, shrilling rhymU strains ; -^ 
A dozen cottage children, brown as birds. 

With wild high voices and a fund of glee, 
Their whole hearts in their singing, and their words 

Thine own, gray poet I oome from over sea. 
We thought it would have made you veiy glad 
If you had met the little choir we had. 



I saw a boy beside a poefs gate 
Coaxing from wheezy pipes a doleful strain. 

And seeming some kind answer to await : 
'^ Ah, boy ! " I said, '^your discord is in vain.'' 

I saw a poet a window open wide, 
And smile, and toss down pennies to the boy; 

The great sun pushed the April clouds aside, 
A tiny bird looked up and sang for joy. 

Poet of all time I Beggar of to^lay I 
7or me, unseen, this benison you leave, — 

In Qod's great world there is no lonely way ; 
Humblest and highest may give and may receive.^ 

^ It was on one such occasion that he said to his companion, '' I 
always like to pay the musicians ; they have to work haid.** And 
smiling, added, " Did you ever cany a burden on yofur baekf * 



CHAPTER XVni- 



TRIBUTEa 



Afteb the burial at Mount Auburn on the 26th 
of llaich^ 1882, a funeral service was held in the 
College Chapel, at which the Rev. Professor C. C. 
Everett made the following address : — 

In this service of sympathy and reverent sorrow it is a 
comforting and inspiring thought that the feeling which 
has drawn us here is shared by multitudes wherever the 
English tongue is spoken. Many, indeed, share it to 
whom the songs of our poet are known only in what is to 
them a foreign speech. It shows our civilization in one 
of its most interesting aspects, that a feeling so pro- 
found, so pure, so uplifting, should unite such a laige por- 
tion of the world to-day. Here is no dazzling position ; 
here is no startling circumstance : a simple life has uttered 
itself in song, and men have listeued, rejoiced, and loved, 
and now they mourn. Yet for us there is a deeper sorrow. 
While others mourn the poet who is gone, we mourn the 
man. He was our townsman, he was our neighbor, he 
was our friend We knew the simple beauty of his life ; 
we knew its truth, its kindness, its helpfulness, its strength. 
We could not, indeed, separate from our thought of him the 
knowledge of his fame and of his genius ; but even this 
showed only his heart in its true beauty. We saw him 
wear the honois of the world more easily than many bear 
the small triumphs of our ordinary life. Thus we knew 
and loved him, and thus we sorrow for him. 
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But this difference of which I speak is^ after all, one 
chiefly of degree. He poured himself into his songs, and 
wherever they went he was found with them; and in 
them others found the beauty of that spirit which was re- 
vealed to us in its nearer presence. Thus he drew very 
near to many hearts ; thus many, who never looked upon 
his face, feel to-day that they, too, have lost a friend. You 
remember how sweetly and gracefully he greets these un- 
seen and unknown friends in the dedication of one of his 
books. He feels their presence, though he sees them not 
He enters their households sure of a welcome. Thus he 

cries: — 

" I hope as do unwelcome gaest 

At the warm fireside, when the lamps are lighted. 

To have my place reserved among the rest" 

The kindly request was heeded; he found a place in 
many households which he had never seen. And now by 
many a fireside it is almost as though there was one more 
* vacant chair." 

I have said he poured his life into his work. It is 
singular that the phase of life and experience which 
forms so large a portion of poetry, which many sing if 
they sing nothing else, he was content to utter in prose, 
— if prose we must call the language of his romances. 
He seems content to have scattered unbound the flowers 
of romantic love at the doors of the temple of his song. 
There is something strange, too, in the fascination which 
the thought of death has for so many generous youth. 
You remember that Bryant first won fame by a hymn to 
death ; and so, I think, the first fame of Longfellow which 
won recognition for him was that tianslatian of those 
sounding Spanish lines which exalt the majesty of death 
and sing the shortness of human life. But the first song 
of his own which won the recognition of the world was 
not a song of death, it was a psalm of life. That little 
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yolnme^ the Voioes of the Nighty farmed an epoch in 
OUT literaiy history. It breathed his whole spirit, — his 
energy, his oonrage, his tenderness, his faith ; it formed the 
prelude of all which should come after ; and henceforth 
we find his whole life imaged in Ids yersei I do not mean 
that he tore open the secrets of the heart or the home ; but 
all is there, — transfigured, enlarged, made universal, made 
the common property of alL We wander with him 
through foreign lands; he takes us with him into his 
studies, and in his translations he gives us their fadrest 
fruits. We hear with him the greeting of the new-bom 
child; we are taken into the sacred joy of home; the 
merry notes of the children's hour ring upon our ears; 
we feel the pains of sorrow and of loss; we hear the 
prayer of elevated trust And when age draws near at 
last, when the shadows b^in to fall, then we share 
with him the solemnity and sublimity of the gathering 
darkness. 

The life which is thus imaged in these songs was one 
that was fitted for such use. I think we may look at 
it as one of the most rounded lives that ever has been 
lived upon earth, so that we can say there seems little 
that was lacking to its perfect completeness. I do not 
mean there was no sorrow in it What life can be made 
perfect without that ? What poet's life can be made com- 
plete without the experience of suffering ? But from the 
very first his life flowed on its calm and even way. His 
first soDgs received the applause of the world, and the 
sympathy of men moved with him as he moved forward 
in his work. Travel in foreign lands enlarged his sympa- 
thies and added a picturesqueness to his poems which 
they otherwise might have lacked. The literature of edl 
ages and nations was open to him, and he drew from alL 
It is said, I know, that thus he represents the culture of 
the past and of foreign lands ; that he is not our poet, not 
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American. But what is the genius of our countiyi what 
is American ? Is it not the very genius of our nation to* 
bring together elements from far-off lands, fusing them into 
one, and making a new type of man ? The American poet 
should represent the genius of all lands. He must have 
no provincial Muse. He must sing of the forest and of 
the sea ; but not of these alone. He must be " heir of all 
the ages." He must be a representative of all the cul- 
ture of all time. He must absorb all things into himself, 
and stand free, strong, able, a man as simple as though he 
had never strayed beyond his native woods. He must^ in 
other words, be like our Longfellow. When what we may 
call his preparation was completed, his life flowed on its 
course, gathering only greater and calmer feelings as it 
flowed. His age was as beautiful as his manhood and his 
youth. 'Morituri Salutamus,' that marvellous poem, is 
perhaps the grandest hymn to age that was ever written. 
Death is no distant dream, as it was when those sounding 
Spanish lines fell from his pen ; he feels its shadows ; he 
feels that the end is drawing near. But there he stands, 
strong and calm, with sublime faith as at first ; he greets 
the present as he greeted the past ; he gathers from the 
coming of age, from approaching nighty not a signal for 
test^ but a new suxdmons to activity. He cries: — 

^ It is too late I Ab, nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate.** 

And so he takes up his glad work again; and I think 
some of his sweetest and deepest songs date from this 
latest period, — such as that graceful poem to Tennyson, 
that chivalrous greeting from one son of song to another, 
and that tender message that he sent to Lowell across the 
seas in ' Elmwood Herons.' There comes in a little play- 
fulness, too, of which there was not much in his earlier 
songs. 
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His was a calm, loving age, full of actiyity, confidence, 
and peace. He writes upon his latest volume those words 
that mark the end of his career, and his labors are at an 
end. The Ultima Thule has been reached The world s 
love gathered about him as he lived, and its homage was 
breathed into his ear. On his last birthday there was 
paid to him an ovation given to few living. From the 
home of his youth in Maine came greetings; children's 
voices, those which were ever most welcome to his ear, 
joined in the acclaim. Thus the story of his life was 
completed. His last book had been written, and marked 
by him as his last; the final greeting of the world had 
been uttered to him, and he passed away. 

''He passed away !" I think we have not yet learned 
the meaning of those words. I think we do not yet quite 
feel them. We still half think we may sometimes meet him 
in lus familiar haunts. Does not this protest of the heart 
contain a truth t His spirit, as we trust, has been called 
to higher service ; yet he had given himself unto the world, 
he had breathed himself into his songs: in them he is 
with us still. Wherever they go, as they wander ovef 
the world, he will be with them, a minister of love ; he 
will be by the side of youth, pointing to heights as yet 
unsealed, bidding him have taith and courage; he will 
be with the wanderer in foreign lands, making the beauty 
that he sees more fair ; he will be with the mariner on the 
seas ; he will be in the quiet beauty of home ; he will be 
by the side of the sorrowing heart, pointing to a higher 
&ith. When old age is gathering about the human soul, 
he will be there still, to ciy that ''age is opportunity 
no less than youth itself." Thus will he inspire faith 
and courage in all, and point us all to those two sources 
of strengdi that never fail, — "Heart within, and Qoi 
o'erhead.** 
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At a meeting of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, of which Mr. Longfellow had been for 
twenty-five years a member. Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes addressed the Society as follows: — 

It is with no vain lamentations, but rather with pro- 
found gratitude, that we follow the soul of our much-loved 
and long-loved poet beyond the confines of the world 
he helped so largely to make beautiful We could have 
wished to keep him longer ; but at least we were spared 
witnessing the inevitable shadows of an old age protracted 
too far beyond its natural limits. From the first notes of 
his fluent and harmonious song to the last, which comes to 
us as the *' voice fell like a falling star,** there has never 
been a discord The music of the mountain stream, in the 
poem which reaches us from the other shore of being,^ 
is as clear and sweet as the melodies of the youthful 
and middle periods of his minstrelsy. It has been a 
fully rounded Ufe, beginning early with large promise, 
equalling every anticipation in its maturity, fertile and 
beautiful to its close in the ripeness of its well-filled 
years. 

Until the silence fell upon us we did not entirely appre- 
ciate how largely his voice was repeated in the echoes of 
our own hearts. The affluence of his production so accus- 
tomed us to look for a poem from him at short intervals 
that we could hardly feel how precious that was which 
was so abundant Not, of course, that every single poem 
reached the standard of the highest among them all. That 
could not be in Homer's time, and mortals must occa- 
sionally nod now as then. But the hand of the artist 
shows itself unmistakably in eveiything which left his 

^ The poem ' Mad River In the White Moantaias ' appealed in the 
Atlantic Monthly after Mr. LongfeUow** death. 
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desk. The O 61 Oiotto oaald not help being a perfect 
loond, and the vene of Longfellow is always perfect in 
constraction. 

He worked in that simple and natural way which char- 
acterizes the master. But it is one thing to be simple 
through poverty of intellect, and another thing to be sim- 
ple by repression of all redundancy and overstatement ; one 
thing to be natural through ignoranoe of all rules^ and an- 
other to have made a second nature out of the sovereign 
rules of art In respect of this simplicity and naturalness, 
his style is in strong contrast to that of many writers of 
our time. There is no straining for effect^ there is no 
torturing of rhythm for novel patterns^ no wearisome 
iteration of petted words, no inelegant clipping of syl- 
lables to meet the exigencies of a verse, no affected ar- 
chaism, rarely any liberty taken with language, — unless 
it may be in the form of a few words in the translation of 
Dante. I will not except from these remarks the singular 
and original form which he gave to lus poem of ' Hiawatha^' 
— a poem with a curious history in many respects. Sud- 
denly and immensely popular in this country, greatly ad- 
mired by many foreign critics, imitated with perfect ease 
by any clever schoolboy, serving as a model for metrical 
advertisements, made fun of, sneered at» abused, admired, 
but^ at any rate, a picture full of pleasing &ncies and 
melodious cadences. The very names are jewels which 
the most &stidious Muse might be proud to wear. Coming 
from the realm of the Androscoggin and of Moosetukma- 
guntuk, how could he have found two such delicious names 
as Hiavratha and Minnehaha ? The eight-syllable trochaic 
verse of ' Hiawatha,' like the eight-syllable iambic verse of 
' The Lady of the Lake,' and others of Scott's poems, has a 
&tal facility, which I have elsewhere endeavored to explain 
on physiological principles. The recital of each line uses 
up the air of one natural expiration, so that we read, as we 
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naturally do, eighteen or twenty lines in a minute, without 
disturbing the normal rhythm of breathing, which is also 
eighteen or twenty breaths to the minute. The standing 
objection to this is, that it makes the octosyllabic verse 
too easy writing and too slipshod reading. Yet in this 
most frequently criticised composition the poet has shown 
a subtle sense of the requirements of his simple story of a 
primitive race, in choosing the most fluid of measures, that 
lets the thought run through it in easy sing-song, such as 
oral tradition would be sure to find on the lips of the story- 
tellers of the wigwam. Although Longfellow was not fond 
of metrical contortions and acrobatic achievements, he well 
knew the effects of skilful variation in the forms of verse 
and well-managed refrains or repetitions. In one of his 
very earliest poems — ' Pleasant it was when woods were 
green' — the dropping a syllable from the last line [but 
one] IB an agreeable surprise to the ear, expecting only the 
common monotony of scrupulously balanced lines. In 
'Excelsior' the repetition of the aspiring exclamation 
which gives its name to the poem lifts every stanza a 
step higher than the one which preceded it In the ' Old 
Clock on the Stair' the solemn words, "Forever, never, 
never, forever," give wonderful effectiveness to that most 
impressive poem. 

All his art, all his learning, all his melody, cannot ac- 
count for his extraordinary popularity, not only among his 
own countrymen and those who in other lands speak the 
language in which he wrote, but in foreign realms, where 
he could only be read through the ground glass of a trans- 
lation. It was in his choice of subjects that one source of 
the public &vor with which his writings, more especially 
his poems, were received, obviously lay. A poem, to be 
widely popular, must deal with thoughts and emotions 
that belong to common, not exceptional character, con- 
ditions, interests. The most popular of all books are those 
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which meet the spiritaal needs of mankind most power- 
folly, — sach works ss the Imitation of Christ and the 
Pilgrim's Progress. I suppose if the great multitude of 
readers were to render a decision as to which of Long- 
fellow^s poems they most valued, the *F&alm of life' 
would conmiand the laigest number. This is a brief hom- 
ily, enforcing the great truths of duty and of our rela- 
tion to the unseen world. Next in order would veiy 
probably come ' Excelsior/ — a poem that springs upward 
like a flame and carries the soul up with it in its aspiration 
for the unattainable ideal If this sounds like a trumpet- 
call to the fiery energies of youth, not less does the still 
smaU voice of that most sweet and tender poem, ' Besigna- 
tion,' appeal to the sensibilities of those who have lived long 
enough to know the bitterness of such a bereavement as 
that out of which grew the poem. Or take a poem before 
refened to, 'The Old Clock on the Stair;' and in it we find 
the history of innumerable households told in relating the 
history of one, and the solemn burden of the song repeats 
itself to thousands of listening readers, as if the beat of the 
pendulum were throbbing at the head of every staircase. 
Such poems as these — and there are many more of not 
unlike character — are the foundation of that universal 
acceptance his writings obtain among all classes. But 
for these appeals to universal sentiment, lus readers would 
have been confined to a comparatively small circle of the^ 
educated and refined There are thousands and tens 
of thousands who are familiar with what we might call 
his household poems who have never read the Spanish 
Student, ' The Golden L^^end,' ' Hiawatha,' or even * Evan- 
geline.' Again, ask the first schoolboy you meet which of 
Longfellow's poems he likes best, and he will be very likely 
to answer, * Paul Bevere's Bida' When he is a few years 
older he might perhaps say, * The Building of the Ship,' 
— that admirably constructed poem, beginning with the 
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literal description, passing into the higher region of senti- 
ment hj the most natural of transitions, and ending with 
the noble climax, — 

'"Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State,'* 

which has become the classical expression of patriotic 
emotion. 

Nothing lasts like a coin and a lyric. Long after the 
dwellings of men have disappeared, when their temples 
are in ruins and all their works of art are shattered, the 
ploughman strikes an earthen vessel holding the golden 
and silver disks on which the features of a dead monarch 
— with emblems, it may be, betraying the beliefs or the 
manners, the rudeness or the finish of art^ and all which 
this implies — survive an extinct civilization. Pope has 
expressed this with his nsual Horatian felicity in the 
letter to Addison on the publication of his little Treatise 
on Coins, — 

^ A email Euphrates through the piece ia rolled. 
And little eagles wave their wings in gold." 

Conquerors and conquered sink in common oblivion ; tri- 
umphal arches, pageants the world wonders at, all that 
trumpeted itself as destined to an earthly immortality, 
pass away ; the victor of a hundred battles is dust ; the 
parchments or papyrus on which his deeds were written 
are shrivelled and decayed and gone, — 

'* And all his triumphs shrink into a coin." 

So it is with a lyric poem. One happy utterance 61 
some emotion or expression, which comes home to all, 
may keep a name remembered when the race to which 
the singer belonged is lost sight of. The cradle-song of 
Danae to her infant as they tossed on the waves in the 
imprisoning chesty has made the name of Simonides immoi^ 
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taL Our own Rnglifih litentoie abonndB with 
which illustrate the same tact so &r as the experience of 
a few generations extends ; and I think we maj ventaie 
to say that some of the shorter poems of Longfellow most 
snrely reach a remote posterity, and be considoed then, as 
now, ornaments to English literature. We may compare 
them with the best short poems of the language without 
fearing that they will suffer. Scott, cheerful, wholesomer 
nnreflectiye, should be read in the open air ; Byron, the 
poet of malecontents and cynics, in a prison-cell ; Bums, 
generous, impassioned, manly, sodal, in the tayem4iall; 
Moore, elegant^ fastidious, full of melody, scented with 
the volatile perfume of the Eastern gardens, in which his 
fancy revelled, is pre-eminently the poet of the drawing- 
room and tibe piano; Longfellow, thoughtful, musical, 
home-loving, busy with the lessons of life, which he was 
ever studying, and loved to teach others, finds his charmed 
circle of listeners by the fireside. His songs, which we 
might almost call sacred ones, rarely if ever get into the 
hymn-books. They are too broadly human to suit the 
specialized tastes of the sects, which often think more of 
their differences from each other than of the common 
ground on which they can agree. Shall we think less 
of our poet because he so frequently aimed in Us verse 
not simply to please, but also to impress some elevating 
thought on the minds of his readers ? The Psalms of 
King David are burning with religious devotion and full 
of weighty counsel ; but they are not less valued, certainly, 
than the poems of Omar Khayam, which cannot be ac- 
cused of too great a tendency to find a useful lesson in 
their subject Dennis, the famous critic, found fault with 
the ' Bape of the Lock ' because it had no m<»aL It is 
not necessary that a poem should cany a moral, any more 
than that a picture of a Madonna should always be an 
altar-piece. The poet himself is the best judge of that 
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in each particular case. In that charming little poem 
of Wordsworth's, ending, — 

^ And then my heart with xaptaie thrillBy 
And dancee with the daffodils," 

we do not ask for anything more than the record of the 
impression which is told so simply, and which justifies 
itself by the way in which it is told. But who does not 
feel with the poet that the touching story, 'Hart-leap 
Well,' must have its lesson brought out distinctly, to give a 
fitting close to the narrative ? Who would omit those two 
lines ? — 

^ Never to blend oor pLeasoie or onr pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that lives." 

No poet knew better than Longfellow how to impress a 
moral without seeming to preach. Didactic verse, as such, 
is no doubt a formidable visitation ; but a cathedral has 
its lesson to teach as well as a school-housa These beau- 
tiful medallions of verse which Longfellow has left us 
might possibly be found fault with as conveying too much 
useful and elevating truth in their legends, having the 
unartiBtic aim of being serviceable as well as delighting 
by their beauty. Let us leave such comment to the 
critics who cannot handle a golden coin, fresh from the 
royal mint, without clipping its edges and stamping their 
own initials on its face. 

Of the longer poems of our chief singer, I should not 
hesitate to select ' Evangeline ' as the masterpiece ; and I 
think the general verdict of opinion would confirm my 
choice. The German model which it follows in its meas- 
ure and the character of its story was itself suggested by 
an earlier idyl. If Dorothea was the mother of Evange- 
line, Luise was the mother of Dorothea. And what a 
beautiful creation is the Acadian maiden ! From the first 
line of the poem, from its fiist words, we read as we would 
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float down a faroad and placid river> mtmninuig softly 
against its banks, heaven over it and the gloiy of the 
unspoiled wilderness all around, 

^ This ii ths forest primsraL" 

The words are already as familiar as 

"^ M^ &idr, M,** 

or 

« AjmaTimmqiie ctoa** 

The hexameter has been often criticised ; but I do not be- 
lieve any other measure could have told that lovely story 
with such effect^ as we feel when carried along the tranquil 
current of these brimming, slow-moving, soul-satisfying 
lines. Imagine for one moment a story like tius minced 
into octosyllabics. The poet knows better than his critics 
the length of step which best befits his Musa 

I will not take up your time with any further remarks 
upon writings so well known to alL By the poem I have 
last mentioned, and by his lyrics, or shorter poems, Z think 
the name of Longfellow will be longest remembered. 
Whatever he wrote, whether in prose or poetry, bore al- 
ways the marks of the finest scholarship, the purest taste, 
fertile imagination, a sense of the music of words, and 
a skill in bringing it out of our English tongue, which 
hardly more than one of his contemporaries who write in 
that language can be said to equal 

The saying of Bufibn, that the style is the man himself, 
—-or of the man himself, as some versions have it, — was 
never truer than in the case of our beloved poet Let us 
und^stand by " style ** all that gives individuality to the 
expression of a writer ; and in the subjects, the handling, 
the spirit and aim of his poems, we see the reflex of a per- 
sonal character which made him worthy of that almost 
unparalleled homage which crowned his noble lifa Such 
a funeral procession as attended him in thought to his 
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resting-place has never joined the train of mourners that 
followed the hearse of a poet, — could we not say of any 
private citizen ? And we all feel that no tribute could 
be too generous> too universal, to the union of a divine 
gift with one of the loveliest of human characters. 

Dr. Holmes was followed by Mr. Charles Eliot 
Norton, who said : — 

I could wish that this were a silent meeting. There is 
no need of formal commemorative speech to-day, for all 
the people of the land, the whole English-speaking race, — 
and not they alone, — mourn our friend and poet Never 
was poet so mourned, for never was poet so beloved. 

There is nothing of lamentation in our mourning. He 
has not been untimely taken. His life was ^prolonged 
with many years, happy and famous/' Death came to him 
in good season, or ever the golden bowl was broken, or the 
pitcher broken at the cistern. Desire had but lately failed, 
life was fair to him almost to its end. On his seventy- 
fourth birthday, a little more than a year ago, with his 
ftimily and a few friends round his dinner-table, he said, 
^ There seems to me a mistake in the order of the years : 
I can hardly believe that the four should not precede the 
seven.'' But in the year that followed he experienced the 
pains and languor and weariness of age. There was no 
complaint ; the sweetness of his nature was invincible. 

On one of the last times that I saw him, as I entered 
his &miliar study on a beautiful afternoon of this past 
winter, I said to him, "I hope this is a good day for 
you?" He replied, with a pleasant smile, "Ah I there 
are no good days now." Happily, the evil days were not 
to be many. . . . 

The accord between the character and life of Mr. Long* 
fellow and his poems was complete. His poetry touched 
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the hearts 61 his readers because it was the sinoeie ezpros- 
sion of his own. The sweetness, the gentleness, the giace, 
the pniity of his verse were the image of his own sooL 
But beautiful and ample as this expression of himself was, 
it fell short of the truth. The man was more and better 
than the poet 

Intimate, however, as was the concord between the poet 
and his poetry, there was much in him to which he never 
gave utterance in words. He was a man of deep reserves. 
He kept the holy of holies within himself inviolable aad 
secluded Seldom does he admit his readers to even its 
outward precincts. The deepest experiences of life are too 
sacred to be shared with any one whatsoever. ** There are 
things of which I may not speak," he says in one of the 
most personal of his poems. 

** Whose hand shall dare to open and ezploie 
Thoee yolomea closed and dasped forevermoie P 
Not mine. With reveiential feet I pass/' 

It was the felicity of Mr. Longfellow to share the senti- 
ment and emotion of his coevals, and to succeed in giving 
to them their apt poetic expression. It was not by depth 
of thought or by original views of nature that he won his 
place in the world's regard ; but it was by sympathy with 
the feelings common to good men and women everywhere, 
and by the simple, direct, sincere, and delicate expression 
of them, that he gained the affection of mankind. 

He was fortunate in the time of his birth. He grew up 
in the morning of our Sepublic. He shared in the cheer- 
fulness of the early hour, in its hopefulness, its confidence. 
The years of his youth and early manhood coincided with 
an exceptional moment of national life, in which a pros- 
perous and unembarrassed democracy was learning its own 
capacities and was beginning to realize its large and novel 
resources ; in which the order of society was still simple 
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and hnmana He became, more than any one else, the 
voice of this epoch of national progress, — an epoch of un- 
exampled prosp^ty for the masses of mankind in our New 
World, prosperity bom which sprang a sense, more general 
and deeper than had ever before been felt, of human kind- 
ness and brotherhood. But, even to the prosperous, life 
brings its inevitable burden. Trial, sorrow, misfortune, 
are not to be escaped by the happiest of men. The deep- 
est experiences of each individual are the experiences com- 
mon to the whole race. And it is this double aspect of 
American life — its novel and happy conditions, with the 
genial spirit resulting from them, and, at the same time, 
its subjection to the old, absolute, universal laws of exist- 
ence — that finds its mirror and manifestation in Long- 
fellow's poetry. 

No one can read his poetry without a conviction of the 
simplicity, tenderness, and humanity of the poet And we 
who were his friends know how these qualities shone in 
his daily conversation. Praise, applause, flattery, — and 
no man ever was exposed to more of them, — never 
touched him to harm him. He walked through their 
flames unscathed, as Dante through the fires of puigafcory. 
His modesty was perfect He accepted the praise as he 
would have accepted any other pleasant gift, — glad of it 
as an expression of good-will, but without personal ela- 
tion. Indeed, he had too much of it, and often in an 
absurd form, not to become at times weajy of what his 
own fame and virtues brought upon him. But his kindli- 
ness did not pennit him to show his weariness to those 
who did but burden him with their admiration. It was 
the penalty of his genius, and he accepted it with the 
pleasantest temper and a humorous resignation. Bores of 
all nations, especially of our own, persecuted him. His 
long-suffering patience was a wonder to his friends; it 
was, in truth, the sweetest charity. No man was ever 

84 
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before so kind to these moral mendicants. One day I 
ventured to remonstrate with him on his endurance of 
the persecutions of one of the worst of the class, who to 
lack of modesty added lack of honesty, — a wretched crea- 
ture; and when I had d(me» he looked at me with a 
pleasant^ reproving, humorous glance, and said, " Charles, 
who would be kind to him if I were not?" It was 
enough. He was helped by a gift of humor which, 
though seldom displayed in his poems, lighted up his talk 
and added a charm to his intercourse. He was the most 
gracious of men in his own home; he was fond of the 
society of his friends, and the company that gathered in 
his study or round his table took its tone from his own 
genial, liberal, cultivated, and refined nature. 

^ With loving breath of all the winds his name 
Is blown about the world ; bat to his friends 

A sweeter secret hides behind his £une, 
And love steals shyly through the loud acclaim 

To mnimar a Ood hUu you I and there ends." 

His verse, his fame, are henceforth the precious posses- 
sions of the people whom he loved so welL They will be 
among the effective instruments in shaping the future 
character of the nation. His spirit will continue to soften, 
to refine, to elevate the hearts of men. He will be the 
beloved friend of future gen^ations as he has been of his 
own. His desire will be gratified, — 

^ And in yonr life let my remembrance linger. 
As something not to trouble and disturb it, 
But to complete it, adding life to life. 
And if at times beside the evening fire 
You see my hce among the other faces, 
Let it not be i^^aided as a ghost 
That haunts your house, bat as a guest that lores you. 
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LONOFELLOW IN ENGLAND, 1868. 

Axr English greeting to the Bard who bean 
His ohaplet of sweet song from that far West 
Where pine-woods, with their branches low depressed, 

Cease not lamenting to the scented airs 

For Hiawatha as he disappears. 
Swift sailing to the Islands of the Blest, 
And for Evangeline, who, now at rest. 

With onr own Gertrude's self the amaranth shares. 

Glad greeting I for in many an English home 
The poet's voice has pieroed the silent night 

With ohants of high resolve, and joys that come 
At Duty's summons ; then Hope's answering light. 

Clear as tiie red star watching o'er the earth, 

Glows forth afresh on life's rekindled hearth. 

H. A. Bbight. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



TABLE-TALK. 



Mr. Longfellow, like other writers, was in the 
habit of jotting down thoughts upon scraps of 
paper. Many of these he used in his books, as in 
Hyperion, and especially in Eavanagh, — where, 
indeed, he has given a page or two of them, as 
written by Mr. Churchill on the panels of the old 
pulpit in his study. Others are printed as <' Table- 
Talk '* in Drift-wood. A few of the unpublished 
ones have been given in the previous pages under 
the dates which were attached to them. Others 
are inserted here. 

Too many enthusiasts think all is safe because they 
head right, — not mindful that the surest way of reaching 
port is by following the channel, and not by going straight 
across the sandbanks and the breakers. 

He who carries his bricks to the building of ^very one's 
house, will never build one for himseU. 

When looking for anything lost, b^in by looking whei« 
you think it is not 

Many critics are like woodpeckers, who, instead of en- 
joying the fruit and shadow of a tree, hop incessantly 
around the trunk, pecking holes in the bark to discover 
some little worm or other. 
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All authors have some very jndidous friends, who are 
fearful they will get more than their due ; and when they 
see the measure of applause heaped and running over, 
dexterously sweep it down to a level 

There are conversations which make us suddenly old, 
or rather, by which we discover ourselves to have moved 
onward, far onward. Where we played in sunshine, we 
sit in shadow. There are revelations made in moments of 
intimacy which show us how great the changes of life are, 
— flashes of lightning revealing to careless travellers the 
precipice upon whose brink they stand. 

Velocity and weight make the momentum of mind as 
well as of matter. Velocity without weight is a melan- 
choly condition of the human brain. 

Sometimes a single felicitous expression or line in a 
poem saves it from oblivion. There are other poems in 
which no individual lines or passages predominate. Like 
Wagner's music, they are equally sustained throughout, 
and depend for their effect upon their impression as a 
whole, and not on particular parts. Which of these kinds 
is the better is a question that should neither be asked 
nor answered. Each is good in its way. We should be 
thankful for both. 

Perseverance is a great element of success. If you only 
knock long enough and loud enough at the gate, you are 
sure to waJscup somebody. 

There are but few thinkers in the world, but a great 
many people who think they think. 

A great part of the happiness of life consists not in 
fighting battles, but in avoiding them. A masterly retreat 
is in itself a victory. 



\ 
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A yoQxig critio is like a hoj with a gun; he fiies at 
eveiy living thing he sees. He thinks only of his own 
skill, not of the pain he is giving. 

Amusements axe like specie-payments. We do not 
much care for them, if we know that we can have them ; 
but we like to know they may be had. 

In old age our bodies axe wom-ont instruments, on 
which the soul tries in vain to play the melodies of youth. 
But because the instrument has lost its strings, or is out 
of tune, it does not follow that the musician has lost his 
skill 

Truths that startled the generation in which they were 
first announced become in the next age the commonplaces 
of conversation ; as the &mous airs of operas which thrilled 
the first audiences come to be played on hand-oigans in 
the streets. 

In the intellectual world, as in the physical, the rays 
that give light are not those that give heat 

Our ** friends ** are oftener those who seek us, than those 
whom we seek. 

Love makes its record upon our hearts in deeper and 
deeper colors as we grow out of childhood into manhood ; 
as the Emperors signed their names in green ink when 
under age, but when of age, in purpla 

Shall there be no repose in literature? Shall every 
author be like a gladiator with swollen veins and distended 
nostrils, as if each encounter was for life or death ? 

The spring came suddenly, bursting upon the world as 
a child bursts into a room, with a laugh and a shout and 
hands full of flowers. 
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The years come when the mind, like an old mill, ceases 
to grind; when weeds grow on the vrall; and through 
every crack and leak in dam and sluice, spouts the useless 
water. 

Do the white marbles in churchyards mean that the 
day of death has been marked by a white stone ? 

So innate and strong is the love of liberty in all human 
hearts that, even against our better judgment, we instinc- 
tively sympathize with criminals escaping from prison. 

The utility of many useful things is not at first very 
manifest, — as poetry, for instance. Yet its uses are as 
many and as sweet as those of adversity. When the first 
kettle boiled, who imagined the manifold uses of steam ? 

There are people in the world whom we like well 
enough when we are with them, but whom we never miss 
when they are gone. There are others whose absence is a 
positive pain. There are people whose Bodsty we ezgoy 
for an hour, and never care to see agam; others who can- 
not come too often, nor stay too long. 

The happy should not insist too much upon their hap- 
piness in the presence of the unhappy. 

After all definitions and descriptions, there remains in 
every book a certain something which defies analysis, and 
is to it what expression is to the human face, — the best 
part of it, which cannot be given by words. 

Ferber, in his Travels through Italy, has observed that 
" the stones employed in buildings, decorations, and pav- 
ings are hints of the nature of the neighboring hills and 
quarries." So an author's style, language, and illustrations 
are hints of his surroundings, his favorite pursuits and 
8tndie& 
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Every man is in some sort a fiiilnre to himaelf. No 
one ever reaches the heights to which he aspires. 

In childhood all onaccastomed things fascinate ns ; bnt 
there comes a period in our lives when the unusual is dis- 
agreeable and burdensome. 

The imagination walks bravest, not in clouds, but on 
the firm green eartL It conquers worlds by the sinewy 
arms of thoughts that have been trained by sage reason 
and common-sense, — as Alexander conquered Asia with 
troops which his father Philip had disciplined. 

Every village has its great man, who represents nobil- 
ity, who walks down the village street with a cane, and 
stands very erect as the stage-coach or the train passes, 
and thinks the passengers are all looking at him and say- 
ing to themselves, ** Who can that remarkable-looking man 
be ? Surely there must be good society in this place ! " 

Nothing is more dangerous to an author than sudden 
success. The patience of genius is one of its most pre- 
cious attributes. 

" It is not enough to be a great man," says the French 
proverb, " but you must come at the right time." This 
is particularly true of authors. 

Every author has the whole past to contend with ; all 
the centuries are upon him. He is compared with Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Milton. 

Fame grows like a tree if it have the principle of growth 
in it ; the accxunulated dews of ages freshen its leaves. 

It is a great mystery to many people that an author 
should reveal to the public secrets that he shrinks from 
telling to his most intimate friends. 
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Youth wrenches the sceptre from old age, and sets the 
crown on its own head before it is entitled to it. 

Signs of old age are, — a tendency to cross your hands 
on the top of a cane; a tendency to pick up pins from 
the carpet; a tendency in your hat to come down on the 
back of your head; a disposition to sit stilL When a 
young man sees a mountain he says : ** Let us dimb it" 
The old man says: "Let us stay down here." 

A disposition to wear old clothes is one of the signs of 
old age. 

Old men should not climb ladders, even in their libra- 
rles. The Marques de Morante, a &mous book-collector 
of Spain, was killed by a fall from a ladder in his library. 

The sentence of the first murderer was pronounced by 
the Supreme Judge of the universe. Was it death ? No, 
it was life. "A fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in 
the earth ;" and "Whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall 
be taken on him sevenfold." 

Some sorrows are but footprints in the snow, which the 
genial sun efboes, or, if it does not wholly efiface, changes 
into dimples. 

More and more do I feel, as I advance in life, how little 
we really know of each other. Friendship seems to me 
like the touch of musical-glasses, — it is only contact; 
but the glasses themselves, and their contents, remain quite 
distinct and unmingled. 

If a woman shows too often the Medusa's head, she 
must not be astonished if her lover is turned into stona 



men are not columns, only pilasters, or half- 
columns. 
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Ab oaks fihoot ap where pine-woods bftTs been bamed, 
so great resolves spring ap when youthful passicms have 
burned out, or where the ceasing of overshadowing cares lets 
in the sunshine upon the buried seed. 

How sudden and sweet are the visitations of our hap- 
piest thoughts ; what delightful surprises I In the midst 
of life's most trivial occupations, — as we are reading a 
newspaper, or lighting our bed-candle» or waiting for our 
horses to drive round, — the lovely face appears; and 
thoughts more precious than gold are whispered in our 
ear. 

Some poets ought to be punished by the laws of the 
land for the contamination of their verses, — as Pheres, 
son of Medea, was stoned to death by the Corinthians for 
giving poisonous clothes to Green's daughter. 

Those poets who make vice beautiful with the beauty 
of their song are like the Byzantine artists who painted 
the Devil with a nimbus. 

Each day is a branch of the Tree of Life laden heavily 
with fruit If we lie down lazily beneath it, we may 
starve ; but if we shake the branches, some of the fruit 
will fall for us. 

When an author is entering the dreary confines of old 
age, and the critics hepn. to ay, " Go up, bald head I " it is 
not strange that he should want to let the bears loose 
upon them. 

The highest exercise of imagination is not to devise what 
has no exiBtence, but rather to perceive what really exists, 
though unseen by the outward eye, — not creation, but 
insight 
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Genius is all-embracing. When at full speed on its 
winged courser, like the wild Arab, it stoops to pick up a 
pebble. 

Style is the gait of the mind, and is as much a part of a 
man as his bodily gait is. 

Silence is a great peacemaker. 

Some poems are like the Centaurs, — a mingling of 
man and beast, and begotten of Ldon on a cloud. 

The difference between a man of genius seen in his 
works and in person, is like that of a lighthouse seen by 
night and by day, — in the one case only a great fiery 
brain, in the other only a white tower. 

There are no critics who resemble the old Florentine 
judge. Lotto degli Agli ; for he hung himself in despair for 
having pronounced an unjust sentenca 

" Be it known to each one,** says Dante in his Convito, 
i. 7, " that nothing harmonized by a musical bond can be 
transferred from its native language into another without 
breaking all its sweetness and harmony.** Of the same 
opinion was Cervantes, when he makes the Curate say of 
the Spanish translator of Ariosto: ''He took from him 
much of his natural value ; and all will do the like who 
endeavor to translate books of verse into another language : 
for however great the care taken and the ability displayed, 
they will never reach the point they have in their first 
birth.** — Bon Quixote, L 6. 

The dij£culty of translation lies chiefly in the color of 
words. Is the Italian "ruscelletto gorgoglioso ** fuUy 
rendered by "gurgling brooklet"? Or the Spanish* 
''pdjaros vocingleros " by "garrulous birds"? Some- 
thing seems wanting. Perhaps it is only the fascina- 
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tion of foreign and nnfttmiliar founds; and to the Italian 
or Spanish ear the English words may seem equally 
beantifuL 

Ttanslating the first line in the Divine Gomedy is like 
making the first move in a game of chess ; nearly every 
one does it in the same way. 

The business of a translator is to report what his author 
says, not to explain what he means ; that is the work of 
the conmientator. What an author says and how he says 
it^ — that is the problem of the translator. 

We know that we are old before we fed it The Ian- 
guage of those around us betrays to us the secret life is 
a landscape without hedge or fence. We pass from one 
field to another, and see no boundaiy-line. 

When I recall my juvenile poems and prose sketches, 
I wish sometimes that they were forgotten entirely. 
They however cling to one's skirts with a terrible grasp. 
They remind me of the " plusieurs en&nts ^ vaM.de Pcwf 
ceaugnac, clinging to him in the street and crying, ** Ah I 
mon papa I mon papal mon papa I " 

The breath of an audience is very apt to blow one's 
thoughts quite away, as a gust through an open window 
does the loose papers on a table. 

How often it happens that after we know a man per- 
sonally, we cease to read his writings. Is it that we 
exhaust him by a look? Is it that his personality gives 
us all of him that we desire ? 

A story or a poem should be neither too short nor too 
long ; it should be enough to satisfy, but not enough to 
satiate. I have always aimed to have my books small 
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A volume of poems ought never to be hrgd. Beal 
estate on Mount Parnassus should be sold by the foot^ 
not by the acre. 

There are many landscapes which fasdnate us at first 
sight, and suggest a long stay, a lifelong sojourn ; causing 
us to say, ^ It is good for us to be here ; let us build** 

I have always looked upon the writing of autobiog- 
raphy as a harmless occupation, and have never felt that 
it implied any excess of self-conceit in the writer. In 
the lives of most men there are many things which, if 
truthfully stated, partake of the nature of confessions, and 
tend rather to mortify than to flatter their self-conceit 

When we walk towards the sun of Truth, all shadows 
are cast behind us. 

I have many opinions in Art and Literature which con- 
stantly recur to me in the tender guise of a sentiment A 
clever dialectician can prove to me that I am wrong. I 
cannot answer him. I let the waves of argument roU on; 
but all the lilies rise again, and are beautiful as before. 

Bather cheerless is the aspect of our early history. The 
stem old puritanical character rises above the common 
level of life ; it has a breezy air about its summits, but 
they are bleak and forbidding. 

In youth all doors open outward ; in old age they all 
open inward. 

The Americans are not thrifty, but spendthrifty. 

A great sorrow, like a mariner^s quadrant, brings the 
sun at noon down to the horizon, and we learn where we 
axe on the sea of life. 
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Each new epoch of life seems an encoimter. There is 
a tussle and a cloud of dust, and we come ont of it 
triumphant or ciestrfallen, according as we have borne 
ourselves. 

The mission of some people on earib is not that of the 
sunshiae, but of the twilight, — the twilight, with its 
reveries, its reflections, its ghosts. 

TVhat discord should we bring into the universe if our 
prayers were all answered! Then toe should govern the 
world, and not Qod. And do you think we should govern 
it better ? It gives me only pain when I hear the long, 
wearisome petitions of men asking for they know not 
what As frightened women clutch at the reins when 
there is danger, so do we grasp at God's government 
with our prayera Thanksgiving with a full heart, — and 
the rest silence and subnussion to the Divine will I 



CHAPTER XX. 

FBAGMSNTB OF YEBSE. 

Ik this chapter are gathered some unpublished 
bits of yerse and a few translations from the Greek 
Anthology^ etc. 

OKEAT AND SMALL. 

The Power that built the starry dome on high. 
And groined the yaulted rafters of the sky, 
Teaches the linnet with nnconsoioos breast 
To round the inverted heaven of her nest. 
To that mysterious Power which goyems all, 
Is neither high nor low, nor great nor smalL 

THOUGHT AND SPEECH. 

Sudden from out the cannon's brazen lips 

The level smoke runs shining in the sun, 

While the invisible and silent ball 

Outruns it in its speed, and does its work 

Unseen and far away. So from the sound 

And smoke of human speech the thought runs forward, 

Doing its work unseen and &r away. 

BEFOBJOnSLS. 

Something must be forgiven to great Reformers, — 
The prophets of a fair new-world to be. 
They cannot see the glory of the Past, 
As men who walk with feces to the East 
See not the glory of the setting sun. 
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EGYPT. 

I 866 it in a Tision, in the dark, — 

Th6 TvreTf the great TiYetf flowing. 

Forever through the shadowless, white land* 

Upon its banks the gods of Abon Simbel 

Sit patient, with their hands upon their knees, 

And listen to the roioe of cataracts, 

And seem to say : '^ Why hurry witii snch speed ? 

Etermty is long ; the gods can wait ; 

Wait, wait like us ! " Along the river shores 

The red flamingoes stand ; and over them 

Against the sky dark caravans of camels 

Pass undemeatii the palm-trees, and are gone. 

LEAVES. 

Bed leaves! dead leaves! that from the forestirees, 
Cradled in air a moment, fall and die. 
Or float upon the sur&tce of a brook, — 
O Songs of mine ! what are ye more thim these? 
What are ye more than Autumn leaves that lie 
Gathered and pressed together in a book ? 

QUATRAIN. 

Why waste the hours in idle talk, 
When life is short, and time is flying ? 

Why interrupt my work or walk, 
Since while we 're living, we are dying ? 



TWELFTH-NIGHT.* 

Last night this room was full of sport, 

For here, amid her train advancing, 
The Queen of Twelfth-Night held her court, 

With music, merriment, and dancing. 

* In hiB Journal, March 6, 1857, Mr. Longfellow speaks of ''a 
Twelfth-Night party for H. and her echoohnates,— a aleigh fall of 
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Upon this Spanish oonvent chair 
The lovely maiden queen was seated ; 

A crown of flowers was in her hair, 
And kneeling youths their sorereign greeted* 

The busts of Grecian bards sublime 
Smiled from their antique oaken cases, 

As if they saw renewed the time 
Of all the Muses and the Graces. 

And the old Poets on their shelveSy 

Awaking from their dusty slumbers, 
Becalled what they had sung themselyes 

Of Youth and Beauty in their numbers. 

And round the merry dancers whirled 

Beneath the evergreens and holly, — 
A world of youth, a happy world. 

That banished care and melancholy. 

Now all is changed ; the guests have fled, 
The joyous guests, the merry-hearted. 

Ah, me I the room itself seems dead, 
Since so much youth and life departed t 



FROM THE ANTHOLOGY. 



III. 100. 



Here Dionysins of Tarsus, the Sexagenarian, lieth ; 

He never married a wife, — would that my father had 
not I 

schoolgirls, and young men firom college. The evening passed 
pleasantly with dances, and rings in the cake, and king and queen." 
The party was given in the library of Craigie House, which is de- 
scribed in the verses above. 

26 
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IV. 150. 

Eros, beholding the bolts of the thunder^ broke them in 
pieces; 
Showing that Love is a fiie, stronger than fire itself. 

rROM FLATO. 

Lookest thou at the stars, O Stella? Were I bat the 
heayen^ 
With all the eyes of hearen would I look down upon thee. 

ROM PLATO. 

Thon as the morning star among the liying resplendent. 
Dead among the dead, shinest as Hesperos now. 

raOM SAPPHO. 

Over the grave of Pel^n the fisher, his fitther Menisoos 
Hung his net and his oar, — signs of his wearisome life. 



FBOM 



Take, friendly Earth, old Amintikos into thy bosom, 

Mindful of aU the fatigue that he hath suffered for thee ; 
For he hath cultured for thee unceasing the trunks of the 
olive. 
And with Bromius' vines hath he embellished thee oft 
Clothed thee hath he with grain, and digging channels for 
water. 
Made thee fit for the plough, made thee the bearer of 
fruits. 
Therefore, for what he hath done for thee, do thou too, 
benignant, 
Cover his hoary head ; blossom with flowers of spring. 

FBOM CALLIMACHUS. 

Here in a holy sleep the son of Akanthian Dicon, 
Saon, slumbers in peace ; say not the good ever die. 
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AKABIC PROVERBS. 

Not the stream that has passed, but only that which is pass- 
ing* 
Toms the wheel of the mill, grinds for the miller his 

com* 

If thy friend is of honey, thou shonld'st not wholly deronr 
him. 

Many things bitter as gall in this bitter life I have tasted; 
But the most bitter of all is of a miser to beg. 

Studious age at best but writes on the sand of the desert; 
But a studious youth carves his inscription on stone. 

When a word has been uttered, it straightway becometh thy 
master; 
While it unspoken remains, thou art the master of it. 

If in this life thou must serve as an anvil, endure and be 
patient ; 
If the hammer thou art^ strong be thy blows and direct 



CHAPTER XXI. 



BELATED LETTEBS. 



The four letters which immediately follow 
have come to hand too late to be inserted mider 
their proper dates; but the reader may be glad 
not to lose them. Advantage is taken of the 
opportunity to add a dozen others which had 
been overlooked. 

To 0. W. Holmes. 

November 28, 1848. 
I had half a mind yesterday, when I received yonr vol- 
mne, to practise upon you the old General Wa6hmgtx>n 
dodge — pardon the irreverential word — of thanking the 
donor before reading the book. But, unluckily for my 
plot, I happened to get my finger between the leaves, as 
Mr. Alworthy got his into the hand of Tom Jones, and 
felt the warm, soft pressure ; and it was all over with me. 
My wife, coming in at this juncture of affairs, was in like 
manner caught ; and we sat and read all the afternoon, till 
we had gone over all the new, and most of the old, which 
is as good as new, and finally drained '' the punch-bowl ** 
between us, and shared the glass of cold water which 
serves as cul'-de4amp6 to the volume, and said, ''It is 
divine I " 
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Take thy place, O poet, aiaopg the truest, the wittiest, 
the tendezest, among the 

"baidathatBung 
Dirine ideas below, 
That always find us yoong, 
And always keep us so." 

This is the desire and prophecy of your friend 

To 0. W. Holmes. 

October 28, 1860. 

I thank you a thousand times for your Poem, which I 
have read with great pleasure, and with that tingling 
along the veins which is the sure indication of poetic 
electricity in the atmospheie of a book. Whenever you 
fly a look you bring it down, as Franklin did when flying 
his kita It is lightning fsom the air, and not galvanism 
from earthly acids. 

Do you know, I see the Pittsfield farm in your book, — 
not exactly " hay in your hair," but buckwheat in your 
laurels, which I much delight to see. These blossoms 
from the roadside and odor of pennyroyal give a freshness 
to poems which nothing else wilL I hope one day to 
turn a portion of the Housatonic — what runs over your 
dam above — on to my mill-wheels. But *' when the ques- 
tion is made by gwrndo^ tune is put in the ablative ; as, 
venit hord tertid." 

At all hours, however, yours truly and faithfully. 

To 0. W. ffolmes. 

April 23, 1852. 

Before receiving your note I had already returned the 
inexorable No to the song of the Albanian sirens. In all 
such cases I resolutely lash myself to the mast, shut my 
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eyes and ean ; and I have thus far escaped being toned 
into a — critic This time, however, if I had been going 
for the sommer to Berkshire instead of Newport^ I think 
I should have accepted, for the sake of working with yon. 
But on the Separate System and in the solitaiy oeIl» I 
see no promise of pleasure in the task. 



To 0. W. ffdmu. 

December 6^ 187&. 

Oredo quia impaenbik ttL We take our feeble vision 
for the gauge of Nature. What we see, we believe ; what 
we do not see, we doubt: and how foolish we are 1 I will 
never hereafter doubt the impossible possibilities of the 
unseen. These revelations of the microscope are perfectly 
astounding. Some day you must show them to ma 

Ahl my dear Doctor, if you would only apply these 
lenses to the maieTia medico, perhaps the microscopic dose 
might be magnified into some importance in your eyes. 
Secrets of Nature discovered in one direction surest 
secrets discoverable in all directions. 

With all my absurd credulities and incredulities. 

Always aflfectionately yours. 



From Henry Taylor.^ 

Ck>L0NiAL Omcs, LOHDOV, December 31, 1861. 

Sib, — I have been much flattered and obliged by your 
kindness in sending me the Golden L^;end ; and I should 
have said so before, had I not wished to read it more than 
once before I wrote to you about it I read it as soon as 
I received it ; but I have sin6e lent it to Alfred Tennyson, 
which has prevented me from returning to it My first 

^ Author of Philip van Artevelde, etc. 
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impression — and I think I may tmst to it — was one of 
Teiy great pleasure and admiration ; and it appeared to 
me that I had never restd a poem in which our language 
was treated with more force and ease, more poetic f6el« 
ing and rhythmic effect If you should see Mr. Ever- 
ett or Mr. licknor, will you remember me to them very 
kindly. 

Believe me yours veiy faithfully, 

H.TATLOB. 

To Naihanid Hawthorns 

September 81, 1858. 

I write you this ''Scarlet Letter" ^ in order to present 
two readers and admirers of your books, Mr. Bright, of 
Liverpool, and Mr. Burder, of London, who go to Concord 
expressly to see you and Emerson. 

Dr. Morse, in his Grazetteer, speaking of Albany, says it 
^contains six hundred houses and ten thousand inhabi- 
tants ; " then adds, " they all stand with their gable-ends 
to the street, — a custom they brought with them from 
Holland." 

Kow your fame stands with ''Seven Qables" to the 
street ; and in one of these I am sure my young friends 
from England will find a door and a welcome.^ 

From B. W. Ptocter? 

London, July 17, 1863. 

DsAB Mb. Lonofellow, — Your letters are always wel- 
come to me ; I wish I could repay you in a just measure. 
But, alas 1 my news would be almost all from the public 
prints, — which detail it much better than I should do, — 

^ A stationei^R stamp in led was in the comer of the sheet 

* The Hoose of the Seven Qables was published in 1861. 

* Barry ComwalL 
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and I have no adTentai«B. I wish that I daied attadc a 
windmill for yon, — bnt thejr U6 too strong for me (when 
the wind is nor'-nor'west) ; or a dragon, — bnt th^ are 
extincti 

When I lec^TBd yonr letter I was nnwell, and just 
abont to leave London on one of my oircnits. I had 
barely time to scribble a melancholy acknowledgment of 
having received some books from oar friend Fields before 
I set steam for Leicestershire, — a great hnntmg-gronnd, 
where nobody hunts at present (not even the pale*&ces), 
and where a lecture on our Low Church by the Beverend 
Dr. C. appears to be the only evening's recreation. Yon 
may guess with what a refreshment of the intellect I 
have returned to London. 

Yon who are safe from all European mishaps will care 
but little, I suppose, for the great Buss and Turk ques- 
tion which shakes our stocks in the Old World, and 
excites our apprehensions a little also. I wish we could 
""hear the excluded tempest idly rave;*' but we are 
mixed up in the great game which is playing on our 
side of the globe, — a game in which we often conquer, 
but never win. 

Let us turn our minds to books. 

You will have heard that Thackeray is about to publish 
a new ''serial,'' as our critics call it, and that the first 
number will probably come out in October. He is gone 
travelling on the Continent with his children for a while, 
so that I have had no opportunity of inquiring as to its 
nature. It will be a web of the usual chequered pattern, 
I suppose. The Life of Haydon, the painter, just out, is 
well worth a perusal As a study of character, it is the 
best he ever painted. I knew Haydon, who was of the 
composite order. He had a good deal of real enthusiasm, 
inordinate vanity, envy and hatred of rivals, good-nature 
for those below him. An unscrupulous borrower, a bor- 
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rower withoat the chance of repayment, bat devoting all 
his gains to his wife and children ; a stormy advocate for 
the advancement of art in general, but always with an 
eye to his own interest He exhibited for years an nn- 
conqnerable energy — amidst difficulties and distresses 
that would have driven mad ninety-nine men out of a 
himdred — which cannot be contemplated without some 
admiration. His troubles of all sorts, almost daily, with 
the sheriff's officer in one room (he makes a study of 
the man's arm while in possession), and the butcher and 
baker clamoring for payment in another, depress me as I 
read of them. 

We have nothing new in poetry lately* A book by a 
young man of the name of Alexander Smith seems to con- 
tain some very good bits ; but one of our critics says that 
there is no continuous power in it, and that it is full of 
absurdities, and its merits fragmentary only. I have not 
read it 

Hawthorne has not yet arrived, I believe ; ^ I rejoioed to 
find that so good an appointment had fallen to his lot 
He is not the man to bruit his own pretensions. I trust 
that the goddess — if there be such a goddess — who pro- 
tects modest authors will advance her shield before him 
as he traverses the wilderness toward the setting sun. 
Fortunately the setting sun is, for him, a long way otL 
I wish that I were not so near him, although he looks all 
the grander as I come near. Considering my proximity 
to this luminary, I have once or twice thought of giving 
up the rhyming trade ; but your letters encourage me to 
go on. You, who are younger and more popular, are 
without doubt in the middle of your next epia I shall 
listen with pleasure to your long strain, although I may 
only twitter a littie myself. . . . 

^ To take the livecpool consolship. 
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Euvwell t the plmnige diopi firom off mj- wing; 

Life and ito hnmbier tasks henceforth aie mine. 
The laric no longer down from heaTon may bring 

That murie which in joath I thought divine. 
The winds are mate ; the river dares not sing; 

Time lifts his hand, —> and I obe J the sign ! 

I wonder whether I shall ever see you. I hare la- 
mented yeiy often that I missed you when 70a came to 
the old country [in 1842]. When shall 70U come again f 
I have told Fields repeatedly that as soon as Americana 
build a bridge over that great herring-pond which lies 
between us, I shall come and beat up his quarters in 
America. Believe me to be yours ever sincerely, 

B. W. Pboctkr. 

Fnyai T. O, Appldon* 

[Without daie.] 

Dbab Hskby, — I met lately Mr. P. at my publishers', 
and he told me of a new book of his. I send you a New 
York review of it It is nice to see these fellows ven- 
ture into the ink-stream and get so spattered. The 
book is a good book, too, — following out those spider- 
threads of instinct which are lost in the sky, and not too 
much losing hold of his web. I dare say he will now, 

like poor ^ go into retirement among the ineampris 

authors. The Duke of Somerset has a nice little book 
which I have got» — only about a hundred pages, snug and 
compact, and modest for a duke ; also about the eternal 
subject There seems great soreness in the world at the 
place where soul and body dovetail An expression of 
Mr. T. Lyman to me, years ago: "The bother of the 
Yankee,** said he, " is that he rubs badly at the junction 
of soul and body." As true a thing as was ever said ; 
and he not much of a sayer of such things. Yours, 

T. G. Appleton. 
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To Ernest LongfMow. 

November 17, 1865. 

We were all delighted last night by the airival of your 
interesting letter from London and Paris. It is pleasant 
to know that you are seeing and enjoying so much. Your 
account of the Horse-Guardsman is very comic, and that of 
Garlyle very amusing. . . . Mr. Greene is here, and takes 
great interest in your travels. He is particularly glad 
that you climbed the Cdte d'Angouville at Havre ; and so 
am I. The view repays one for the toil, as I remember 
welL We are now in the midst of the hottest of Indian 
summers. I only hope you are having as pleasant 
weather amid the gardens and groves in the environs of 
Paris. Is it not a splendid city? . . . 

There is nothing new here in the old house except a 
cuckoo-clock, which when it strikes in the night alarms 
the household. Mr. Greene started up, thinking one of 
the children had the croup. It is very drolL The Cam- 
bridge Assemblies have b^^, and you are wanted. To 
enliven the winter, I have formed a Dante Club, consist- 
ing of Lowell, Norton, and myself, meeting here every 
Wednesday evening, with a good deal of talk and a little 
supper. So we try to get along without you and your 
uncle ; but we miss you nevertheless. Trap [the Scotch 
terrier] sends Ids r^;ards. His last misdemeanor was 
stealing a partridge from the supper-table of the Club. 
That was his view of the Divine Comedy I Of your other 
friends in Cambridge I see nothing. Nobody comes to 
play billiards. Your room is now occupied by K, as the 
office of The Secret^ On the door is " No Ad^Zmittance." 

^ A maniueript monthly, carried on by the little girls of the 
fEunily. 
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To Bmed LomgfeOow. 

Jaanaij 17, 18M. 

In Dante's Paradiso, canto z^ a French piofeasor is 
spoken of thna: — 

''This is the light eternal of Sigier, 
Who^ leaiaiDg leetuies in the Street of Stfaw, 
Did syllogUDd inTidioaB verities.'* 

The ''Street of Straw" is the Bne da Fooarre, near the 
Place Maubert, and got its name from the fact that the 
students used to sit on bundles of straw at their lectures, 
or because it was a hay-market, or probably from both. I 
want you and your uncle to hunt up this old street and 
tell me how it looks now ; I want something to make a 
note of.^ Look up also the Hdtel Gamavalet, in the Bue 
Culture-St Catherine. That is where Mme. de S^Tign^ 
lived and wrote her famous letters. In fine, I advise yoa 
to buy a book called Les Rues de Paris, by Louis Lurine. 
You will find a good deal of curious matter and curioua 
illustration in it 

It would be rather difficult to say what books I should 
like, not having a peep at the bookstalls. But I will 
name two, — Qu^rard, all his bibliographical works ; and 
Yapereau, who publishes every year a review of the litera- 
ture of the previous years. These you may get, at aU 
events. As soon as the first flower blooms and the first 
bird sings, if not sooner, you will no doubt break up your 
winter quarters and move southward to meet the spring. 
That will be pleasant^ and make up for the dull weather 
of Paris. 

I have kept this page for Cambridge news, and none 
comes to hand. Now that you have gone away, nothing 
happens ; and I have not been much in the way if it did. 

^ See note to Paxadise, canto z., line 137| m Mr. Longfellaw's 
tEBnslation. 
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I send 70a, therefore, now and then a newspaper ; and by 
to-day's mail the Advertiser, with an article by ''Tom 
Brown'' (Mr. Hughes), on American affairs, which will 
interest you, as he makes honorable mention of Charles. 
C. got back to-day from Montreal He has brought home 
blanket-coats and moccasins enough to furnish a small 
shop. What a time the moths will have next summer t 
I have just stopped to do a deed of charity for you; 
namely, to give a pair of your shoes to a handsome Italian 
boy who came here barefoot in the ice and snow. He 
says he has had no shoes all winter. 



To H. I. BotoditeL^ 

March 83, ISee. 

. . . The poem you speak of was not a record of any 
one event which came to my knowledge, but of many 
which came to my imagination. It is an attempt to ex- 
press something of the inexpressible sympathy which I 
feel for the death of the young men in the war^ which 
makes my heart bleed whenever I think of it 

How much I have felt for ytn^ I cannot tell you, par- 
ticularly on that cold December night when I came back 
with my son» and saw you at the station and knew that 
yours would come back to you no more. 

Pardcm me for touching that wound; it is only that I 
may tell you how deep the impression is. It was from 
sudi impressions that the poem came to my mind. 

To G. W. Oreem. 

Yf^xrooixj 7, 1867. 

I fear you must decide the matter for yourself; no 
one can decide for you. For myself, I think I should not 

^ In answer to a letter from him aaking whether the poem ^Killed 
at the Ford' referred to any particQlar petson. 
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send the letter. Forbeaianoe brings a oertain comfort 
with it Anything like yengeanoe brings dissatisfactioiL 

You have been harshly treated. is in the wrong; 

and I think he feels it Wait ! 

I have been working very hard this last week, and 
have almost re-written the New England Tragedy in yeise. 
Only two or three scenes remain. It is greatly improved, 
though it ia not yet what I mean it shall ba This has 
absorbed me day and night* and put me into better spirits. 
Happy the man who has something to do — and does it! 

Febniazy 18. 

A month ago I felt as if I should never write another 
line. And lo ! since then I have written a Tragedy, and 
am half way through with another. That is the reason I 
have not written you. I have written two whole scenes 
to-day ; one of them the most important of alL 

From Victor Hugo, 

Hautbvilli Housi, SS aviil, 1807. 
MoKBiEUB ET CHER CoNfRiBB, — tTai re^u le bean livre 
que vous m'envoyez. Vous 6tes nn des honunes qui ho- 
norent la grande Am^rique. Vous donnez la po^sie k 
cette terre qui a la liberty Je vous remercie, et je 
sms heureux de serrer dans ma vieiUe main fran9aise 
la jeune main am^ricaine. 

Croyez k ma vive cordiality, 

ViCToa HuGa 

To O. W. Oreene. 

Nahabt, June 19^ 1807. 

... I had got thus far when Senator Sumner came to 
dinner, in the quiet old way. After dinner we went to 
see Palfrey, and then loitered through the CoU^ grounds 
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and looked at old familiar windows painted with sunset 
and memories of youth ; and the senator moralized there- 
upon and sighed. . . . Gome for a day or two — next week, 
say. You need not lose much time by the movement, and 
we will discuss " a good many things besides the Bhenish." 
I am reading Walpole's Letters. The clever wag ! how 
pleasantly he writes, though rather self-conscious in 
styla 

To O. W. Oreene. 

Nahant, September 4^ 1887. 
I have this morning received your letter, which says 
so much in so few words. It is very sad. Knowing what 
that sorrow is, I deeply sympathize with you and your 
wife. No one who has not undergone such a bereave* 
ment can have any idea of the keenness of the affliction 
that has fallen upon you. I cannot console you, I can 
only feel for you and with you. Such ploughshares do 
not go over us for naught; they turn up the deepest 
parts of our natures, and make us more akin to all who 
have suffered. I hope you will all have strength to bear 
it ; but it IB hard to bear. 



To O. W. Greene. 

May 6, 1868. 

I am sorry that you are not here tins week, as it 
presents unusual attractions in the way of moonlight^ 
mist, and music. Every day an oratorio, and eveiy 
night a concert. On Friday afternoon Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony ! 

All my preparations are completed for the voyage; 
and, strange to say, I begin to think the life at sea will 
be veiy agreeable. Come as soon as you can« 
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To O. W. Onene. 

Mjoch S7, 1881. 

I hasten to answer your qnestioiis as well as I can, 
and as briefly. 

My first French teacher in my boyhood was, I think, 
an Italian [Nolcini]. The second, also in Portland, a 
German. In college, plodding on by myself, I remember 
reading Mme. de Genlis's Siige de Sochelle. I never knew 
how the professorship [at Bowdoin] was brought about ; 
only that it was offered to me, to my great surprise and 
delight I made no acquaintances in Paris [in 1826] 
among the French, but Lafayette and Mme. de Sailly, 
sister of Benyer the orator.^ I worked at French with 
Levizac's Grammar, the Dictionary of Boniface, and the 
Mimoirea de SuUy, among other books no longer remem- 
bered I did not much frequent the theatres or operas, 
but went once or twice to all the principal ones. Nor 
was I much of a sight-seer. My chief companions in 
Paris were Pierre Irving, David Berdan, and my cousin. 
Dr. Storer. 

^ And daughter of Benyer the advocate. Mr. Longfellow had 
forgotten, after 8o many years, two French gentlemen of whom he 
sp^ika in one of his letters from Paris in 1826. A detailed aoeoont 
has been published of an acquaintance made at that time with Jules 
Janin ; but there is certainly some mistake about this, as Mr. Long- 
fellow nowhere mentions it in any journal or letter at the time or 
afterwarcL He could not well have forgotten it ; and when he de- 
scribes his visit to Janin in 1842 there is no hint of any previous 
acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

THE STUDY AT CBAIGIB HOUSE.1 

I PASSED an hour or two lately within the fiuniliar 
walls of Longfellow's study. The room is on the ground 
floor at the right of the entranca It is laige and square, 
and the walls on three sides are coyered above the white 
wainscot with paper of a soft brown tint The fourth side 
is wainscoted to the ceiling in the " colonial " style, and in 
the spacious panel above the fireplace is a fine old round 
convex minor with two sconces, reflecting in miniature all 
the interior and much even of what lies without beyond 
the dark-red curtains that shade the deep windows. 
Through these one looks across the open field and the 
meadows where winds, with an occasional gleam of flash- 
ing water, the Charles, the ** Silent Biver " of the poet's 
song, to the long, low hills of Brighton and Brookline. 
It was this quiet view that met the poet's eye if he 
but turned his head while he wrote at the high desk 
which has always stood upon the table near the comer 
front window. Here many of the fiuniliar lines were first 
put upon paper, many letters written, and a considerable 
part of the translation of Dante. On this desk stands 
a plaster statuette of Ooethe, representing him in a long 
great-coat» with his hands folded behind him. Near by, 
on the seat in the window, is a plain little wicker basket 
that was once Thomas Moore's waste-paper basket ; and 

^ By W. M. Follerton, leprinted, with rmnon, from the Boston 
Sunday Record. 
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close at hand in the corner ticks the tall old-fiishioned Wil- 
lard dock. In the other front window stands an orange- 
tree, guarded by a bronze stork. Between the two windows 
is a carved oaken bookcase of antique style, surmounted 
by a bust of Shakespeare, and containing perhaps a hun- 
dred books. These are the earliest and latest editions of 
Air. Longfellow's works, with some others ; and, in thirty 
bound volumes, all Mr. Longfellow's manuscripts just 
as they came back from the printer. Over these one 
might spend hours tracing the development of the poet's 
thought in his additions, corrections, and erasures. One 
that I took up at random contained the review of Haw-- 
thome's first book, Twioe-Told Tales, and is written, with 
few corrections, in that easy, flowing back-hand which was 
characteristic of the poet during almost his entire life. 

There are four other bookcases in the study, of the 
same massive style, besides the shelves that fill the recess 
of a window on the left-hand side of the room and con- 
tain, for the most part» the English poets and dramatists. 
Two of the bookcases stand on either side of the door as 
one enters from the hall, and two are at the back of the 
room, with the fireplace and the round mirror between 
them. They all contain fine editions of familiar authors 
in handsome bindings, but do not afford, either in num- 
ber or character, more than a suggestion of the large and 
valuable collection of books which the house contains 
from bottom to top, and in almost every room. 

In the study itself there are several extremely interest- 
ing first editions and authors' copies which the bibliophile 
would delight in. - Here, for example, is the first edition 
of "Poems by Mr. Gray," the rare 1832 edition of Tenny- 
son's poems, and the slender volume in board covers of 
*' Poems by William Cullen Bryant," printed in 1821 at 
Cambridge, and containing in its forty -four pages so^much 
that is really best in Bryant's work, — the lines 'To 
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a Waterfowl/ the 'Inscription for the Entrance into a 
Wood/ 'Gre^i Biver/ and 'Thanatopsis/ Here, also, is 
the first edition of Coleridge's "Sibylline Leaves/' with 
many manuscript notes by himself and by his nephew. 
Among them is a most interesting emendation of 'The 
Ancient Mariner/ After the lines, — 

<< The naked hulk alongside came, 
. And the twain were easting dice; 
'The game is done ! I 'ye won, I 've won !' 
Quoth she, and whistles thiiee^" — 

comes the following stanza, opposite which, in pencil in the 
margin, are the words : "To be struck out S. T. C." : — 

*< A gust of wind sterte up behind 
And whistled through his bones; 
Through the holes of his eyes and the hole of his mouth, 
Half whistles and half groans * 

This volume contains the fine poem 'America to Oreat 
Britain/ with this note in Coleridge's hand : " By Wash- 
ington Allston, a Painter bom to renew the fifteenth 
century." 

In the bookcase at the left of the door as one enters 
from the hall stand the three handsome octavos of the 
Works of Chatterton, — the first fine book which the poet 
owned. They represented the recompense of a yeafs 
writing of verse while he was a student at Bowdoin. A 
small ante-room, in the left-hand comer opposite the door, 
holds a notable collection of splendid vellum-bound folios 
of the Italian poets, some of them in the superb Bodoni 
type. Here also are the three great volumes of Lord 
Vernon's fomous critical edition of Dante's Inferno, with 
its abundant illustrations, and the Dutch translation of 
the Divina ComMedia in two large volumes. A book- 
case in this ante-room is filled with various editions of 
Mr. Longfellow's works, including over thirty translations 
in different languages. 
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On the right of the fireplace is the weU-known 
given to the poet by the children of Cambridge; and 
opposite, across the mg in front of the fire, is the deep 
arm-chair in which, without qres, in the evening, much of 
'Evangeline' was written in pencil, in an almost illeg- 
ible hand, to be copied oat next morning. This diair was 
a favorite seat of Charles Sumner also, to whose length of 
limb its depth was well fitted In the bookcase in front 
of which it stands are the Works ci Sumner in fifteen 
volumes, and his life ; above hangs his portrait in crayon. 
This is one of five portraits drawn in 1846 by Eastman 
Johnson, at the beginning of his career, at Mr Lcmgf elloVs 
request The thoughtful refined face of Sumner gases 
pensively down upon the chair at the centre-table, where 
his friend most often sat Opposite, over a bookcase in 
which is a photograph of the Severn portrait of Eeats^ 
hangs the picture of Emerson's clearly cut features, with 
the sweet smile about the mouth. Beyond, on the side 
wall, is the &ce of Hawthorne, — not so successfully por- 
trayed, perhaps, as the rest, but still looking much as he 
must have looked as a young author, with the high, broad 
forehead, the mass of hair, and the great» open eyes. Then, 
on the same wall, beyond the books and the window near 
to the comer, comes the portrait of Felton, with a happy 
and scholarly expression, — the very &oe of him whom 
Dickens called ''heartiest of Greek professors." Long- 
fellow's own portrait is at the right of the door leading 
into the hall, near the orange-tree. These fine crayons are 
most interesting, from the &ct that they show the &ces 
of all in their earlier manhood Sumner seems to have 
changed most of all, in the conflict of the bravely fought 
battle of his life. A portrait of Longfellow in oik, by his 
son Ernest, stands upon an easel in one comer. 

On the eastern wall, high up on a bracket at the top of 
an ancient mirror, is a statuette of Dante. Below is an 
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old-fashioned table, on which stands Crawford's bust of 
the poet's life-long friend, George W. Greena The lower 
part of it is hidden by a small Italian casket^ which con- 
tains some fragments of the coffin of Dante in a little 
glass box, and a minute edition of the Divina Oommedia. 
Seen through the window at the right, is the spacious f 

veranda, where the poet speaks often, in his journal, of 
walking. On the round table in the centre of the room, 
among the books and pamphlets, is the inkstand that 
once belonged to (Coleridge, beside that of Thomas Moore 
and Longfellow's own; and by the side of the last are 
four or five quill pens — he used no other kind — that 
once were eloquent with song. «^ 

Here, then, is the room sacred to the Muses almost 
above all others on American soiL Here may be breathed 
the " still air of delightful studies." The favorite motto 
of the poet, Nim damor^ sed amor, seems to be the burden 
of every tick of the clock. Time lingers within these 
walls as it does along the ridges of the hills in an August 
afternoon, and every suggestion is one of restfulness 
and peace. And in this quiet it may be fitting to read, 
from this white-covered volume on the table, Austin 
Dobson's tribute to 

HENEY WADSWOBTH LONGFELLOW. 

JVm tumtM tMseUnn 
Ikf^ere, me eitkara eamUemA 

HOEAOS. 

^ Not to be tuneless in old age I " 
Ah 1 surely blest his pilgrimage 

Who, in his Winter's snow. 
Still sings with note, with note as sweet and clear 
As in the morning of the year 

When the first violets blow ! 

^ This IS the motto of UltiiiiA Thnle. 
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Blest I — bat more blest whom Summer's hest» 
Wbom Spring's impalsiye stir and beat^ 

Have taught no feverish lore ; 
Whose MosOy benignant and serene. 
Still keeps his Autumn chaplet green 

Because his verse is pure. 

Lie calm, white and laureate head I 
Lie oahn, Dead, that art not dead, 

Since from the Toioeless grave 
Thy voice shall speak to old and young 
While song yet speaks an English tongue 

By Charles' or Thamis' wave I 



CHAPTER XXm. 

THE MEMORIAL IN WESTMIN8TEB ABBET.^ 

On Satnrdaj, March 2, 1884, at midday, the ceremony 
of unveiling a bust of Longfellow took place in Poets' 
Comer, Weetminster Abbey. It is the work of Mr. 
Thomas Brock, A.B.A, and was executed by the desire 
of some five hundred admirers of the American poet It 
stands on a bracket near the tomb of Chaucer, and between 
the memorials to Cowley and Dryden. 

Before the ceremony took place, a meeting of the sub- 
scribers was held in the Jerusalem Chamber. In the 
absence of Dean Bradley, owing to a death in his family, 
the Sub-Dean, Canon Protheroe, was called to the chair. 

Mr. Bennoch having formally announced the order of 
proceeding. Dr. Bennett made a brief statement, and called 
upon Earl Granville to ask the Dean's acceptance of the 
bust. 

Earl Granville then said: ''Mr. Sub-Dean, ladies and 
gentlemen, ... I am afraid I cannot fulfil the promise 
made for me of making a speech on this occasion. Not 
that there are wanting materials for a speech ; there are 
materials of the richest description. There are, first of 
all, the high character, the refinement, and the personal 
charm of the late illustrious poet, — if I may say so in 
the presence of those so near and so dear to him. There 
aire also the characteristics of those works which have 
secured for him not a greater popularity in the United 

^ From an English paper. 
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States themselyeB than in this island and in all the Eng- 
lish-Bpeaking dependencies of the British Empire. There 
are besides very large views with r^ard to the literature 
which is common to both the United States and ourselTes, 
and with regard to the separate branches of literature 
which have sprung up in each country, and which act and 
react with so much advantage one upon another; and 
there are, above all, those relations of a moral and intel- 
lectual character which become bonds stronger and greater 
every day between the intellectual and cultivated classes 
of these two great countries. I am happy to say that with 
such materials there are persons here in&iitely more fitted 
to deal than I could have been even if I had had time to 
bestow upon the thought and the labor necessaiy to con- 
dense into the limits of a speech some of the considenir 
tions I have mentioned. I am glad that among those 
present there is one who is not only the olBGlcial represen- 
tative of the United States, but who speaks with more 
authority than any one with regard to the literature and 
intellectual condition of that country. I cannot but say 
how glad I am that I have been present at two of the 
meetings held to inaugurate this work, and I am delighted 
to be present here to take part in the closing ceremony. 
With the greatest pleasure I make the o£Fer of this memo- 
rial to the Sub-Dean; and from the great kindness we 
have received already from the au^orities of Westminster 
Abbey, I have no doubt it will be received in the same 
spirit. I beg to o£Fer to you, Mr. Sub-Bean, the bust 
which has been subscribed for." 

The American Minister, Mr. Lowell, then said: ''Mr. 
Sub-Dean, my lord, ladies and gentlemen, I think I may 
take upon myself the responsibility, in the name of the 
daughters of my beloved friend, to egress their grati- 
tude to Lord GranviQe for having found time, amid the 
continuous and arduous calls of his duty> to be present 
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here this morning. Having occasion to speak in this place 
some two years ago, I remember that I then expressed the 
hope that some day or other the Abbey of Westminster 
would become the Valhalla of the whole English-speaking 
race. I little expected then that a beginning would be 
made so soon, — a beginning at once painful and gratifying 
in the highest degree to myself, — with the bust of my 
friend. Though there be no Academy in England which 
corresponds to that of France, yet admission to Westmin- 
ster Abbey forms a sort of posthumous test of literary 
eminence perhaps as effectual Every one of us has his 
own private Valhalla, and it is not apt to be populous. 
But the conditions of admission to the Abbey are very 
different We ought no longer to ask why is so-and-so 
here, and we ought always to be able to answer the ques- 
tion why such a one is not hera I think that on this 
occasion I should express the united feeling of the whole 
English-speaking race in confirming the choice which has 
been made, — the choice of one whose name is dear to 
them all, who has inspired their lives and consoled their 
hearts, and who has been admitted to the fireside of all of 
them as a familiar friend. Nearly forty years ago I had 
occasion, in speaking of Mr. Longfellow, to suggest an 
analogy between him and the English poet Gray ; and I 
have never since seen any reason to modify or change 
that opinion. There are certain very marked analogies 
between them, I think. In the first place, there is the 
same love of a certain subdued splendor, not inconsistent^ 
with transparency of diction ; there is the same power of 
absorbing and assimilating the beauties of other literature^ 
without loss of originality ; and above all there is that 
genius, that sympathy with universal sentiments and the 
power of expressing them so that they come home to 
everybody, both high and low, which characterize both 
poets. There is something also in that simplicity, — sim- 
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plicitj in itself being a distdnction. But in style, simplicity 
and distinction must be combined in order to their proper 
effect; and the only warrant perhaps of permanence in 
Uteratore is this distinction in style. It is something 
quite indefinable ; it is something like the distinction of 
good-breeding, characterised perhaps more by the absenoe 
of certain negative qualities than by the presence of certain 
positive ones. But it seems to me that distinction of style 
is eminently found in the poet whom we are met here in 
some sense to celebrate to-day. This is not the place, of 
course, for criticism ; still less is it the place for eulogy, for 
eulogy is but too often disguised apology. But I have 
been struck particularly — if I may bring forward one 
instance — with some of my late friend's sonnets, which 
seem to me to be some of the most beautiful and per- 
fect we have in the language. His mind always moved 
straight toward its object, and was always permeated 
with the emotion that gave it frankness and sincerity, and 
at the same time the most ample expression. It seems 
that I should add a few words — in fact I cannot refrain 
from adding a few words — with r^ard to the personal 
character of a man whom I knew for more than forty 
years, and whose friend I was honored to call myself for 
thirty years. Never was a private character more answer- 
able to public performance than that of Longfellow. 
Never have I known a more beautiful character. I was 
familiar with it daily, — with the constant charity of his 
hand and of his mind. His nature was consecrated 
ground, into which no unclean spirit could ever enter. I 
feel entirely how inadequate anything that I can say is to 
the measure and proportion of an occasion like this. But 
I think I am authorized to accept, in the name of the peo- 
ple of America, this tribute to not the least distinguished 
of her sons, to a man who in every way, both in public 
and in private, did honor to the country that gave him 
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birtL I cannot add anything moie to what was so well 
aaid in a few words by Lord Granville, for I do not think 
that these occasions are precisely the times for set dis- 
courses, but rather for a few words of feeling, of gratitude, 
and of appreciation." 

The Sub-Dean, in accepting the bust, remarked that it 
was impossible not to feel, in doing so, that they were 
accepting a very great honor to the country. He could 
conceive that if the great poet were allowed to look down 
on the transactions of that day he would not think it 
unsatisfactory that his memorial had been placed in that 
great Abbey among those of his brothers in poetry. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved a vote of 
thanks to the honorary secretary and the honorary 
treasurer, and said he thought he had been selected for 
the duty because he had spent two or three years of his 
life in the United States, and a still longer time in some 
of the British colonies. It gave him the greater pleasure 
to do this, having known Mr. Longfellow in America, and 
having from boyhood enjoyed his poetry, which was quite 
as much appreciated in England and her dependencies as 
in America. Wherever he had been in America, and 
wherever he had met Americans, he had found there was 
one place at least which they looked upon as being as 
much theirs as it was Engluid's, — that place was the 
Abbey Church of Westminster. It seemed, therefore, to 
him tiiat the present occasion was an excellent beginning 
of the recognition of the Abbey as what it had been 
called, — the Valhalla of the English-speaking people. He 
trusted this beginning would not be the end of its appli- 
cation in this respect 

The company then proceeded to Poets' Comer, where, 
taking his stand in front of the covered bust. 

The Sub-Dean said : *' I feel to-day that a double solem- 
nity attaches to this occasion which calls us together. 
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There is first the familiar fact that to-daj i?e are adding 
another name to the great roll of illustrious men whom 
we commemorate within these walls, that we are adding 
something to that rich heritage which we have received 
of national glory from our ancestors, and which we feel 
bound to hand over to our successors, not only unimpaired, 
but even increased. There is then the novel and peculiar 
&ct which attaches to the erection of a monument here to 
the memory of Henry Longfellow. In some sense, poets 
-» great poets like him — may be said to be natives of all 
lands; but never before have the great men of other 
countries, however brilliant and widespread their fiime, 
been admitted to a place in Westminster Abbey. A cen- 
tury ago America was just commencing her perilous path 
of independence and self-government Who then could 
have ventured to predict that within the short space of 
one hundred years we in England should be found to 
honor an American as much as we could do so by giving 
his monument a place within the sacred shrine which 
holds the memories of our most illustrious sons ? Is there 
nbt in this a very significant fact ; is it not an emphatic 
proof of the oneness which belongs to our common race, 
and of the community of our national glories? May I 
not add, is it not a pledge that we give to each other that 
nothing can long and permanently sever nations which 
are bound together by the eternal ties of language, race, 
religion, and common feeling ? " 

The reverend gentleman then removed the covering 
from the bust, and the ceremony ended. 
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GENEALOGY. 

The name of Longfellow is found in the records of York- 
shire, England, as far back as I486, and appears under the 
various spellings of Langfellaj, Langfellowe, Langfellow, 
and Longfellow. The first of the name is James Lang- 
fellaj, of Otlej. In 1610 Sir Peter Langf ellowe is yic^ of 
Calverley. Li the neighboring towns of lUdey, Guiselej, and 
Horsf orth lived many Longf ellows, mostly jeomen : some 
of them well-to-do, others a charge on the parish ; some 
getting into the courts and fined for such offences as 
'' cutting green wode," or "greenhow," or "carrying away 
the Lord's wood," — wood from the yew-trees of the lord 
of the manor, to which they thought they had a right for 
their bows. One of the name was overseer of highways, 
and one was churchwarden, in nUey. 

It is well established, by tradition and by documents, 
that the poet's ancestors were in Horsforth. In 1625 we 
find Edward Longfellow (perhaps from Bkley) purchasing 
" Upper House," in Horsforth ; and in 1647 he makes over 
his house and lands to his son William. This William 
was a well-to<lo clothier who lived in Upper House, and, 
besides, possessed three other houses or cottages (being 
taxed for ** 4 hearths "), with gardens, closes, crofts, etc. 
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He had two sons, Nathan and William, and fonr or fire 
daaghten. William was baptized at Qoiseley (the parish 
ohnroh of Horsforth), Oct 20, 1650. 

The first of the name in America was this William, son 
of William of Horsforth. He came over, a joxmg man, 
to Newborj, MassachnsettSy about 1676. Soon after, he 
married Anne Sewall, daughter of Henry Bewail, of New- 
borj, and sister of Samuel Sewall, afterward the first ehief- 
justice of Massachusetts. He received from his father-in- 
law a farm in the parish of Byfield, on the Parker Biver.' 
He is spoken of as " well educated, but a little wild," or, as 
another puts it, '' not so much of a Puritan as some." la 
1690, as ensign of the Newbury company in the Essex 
regiment, he joined the ill-fated expedition of Sir William 
Phipps against Quebec, which on its return encountered 
a severe storm in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. One of the 
ships was wrecked on the Island of Anticosti, and WilUam 
Longfellow, with nine of his comrades, was drowned. He 
left five children. The fourth of these, Stephen (1), left to 
shift for himself, became a blacksmith. He married Abi- 
gail, daughter of the Bev. Edward Tompson, of Newburj, 
afterward of Marshfield. Their fifth child, Stephen (2), 
bom in 1723, being a bright boy, was sent to Harvard Col- 
lege, where he took his first degree in 1742, and his second 
in 1745. In this latter year (after having meanwhile taught 
a school in York) he went to Portland in Maine (then Fal- 
mouth), to be tiie schoolmaster of the town«' He gained 

^ In 1680 Samuel Sewall wrote to his brother in EngUnd: «Biotli0r 
Longfellow'B father . . . lives at Horsforth, near Leeds. Tell him bio. 
has a son William, a fine likely child, and a veiy good piece of land, and 
greatly wants a little stock to manage it. And that father has paid for 
him upwards of an hundred pounds to get him out of debt" ^^ ^^ 
William Longfellow is entered upon the town-records of Newbniy sshaviDg 
** two houses, six plough-lands, meadows," etc. The year before he b*^ 
made a visit to his old home in Horsforth. 

' This was the latter from the minister of the town inyitiiig him : — 

Falmouth, Norember 1^ W*** 
Sn, —We used a seihool-inatler. Kr. Fblsted advises of yoor being at Hbtrtf' '^ 
yon wlU undotyn the servloe in this pisoe, yoa may be depend upon our b«iiigf<"*' 
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the respect of the oommnnitrf to suoh a degree that he wae 
called to fill important offices ; being socoessivelj parish 
derk, town clerk, register of probate, and clerk of the 
courts. When Portland was burned by Mowatt in 1776, his 
house having been destroyed, he removed to Gorham, where 
he resided till his death in 1790. It was said of him that 
he was a man of piety, integrity, and honor, and that his 
favorite reading was history and poetry. He had married 
Tabitha, daughter of Samuel Bragdon of York. Their 
oldest son Stephen (3) was bom in 1760, inheriting the 
name and the farm; and in 1773 he married Patience 
Young, of York. He represented his town in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature for eight years, and his county for 
several years after as senator. For fourteen years (1797- 
1811) he was Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, and 
is remembered as a man of sterling qualities, great integrity, 
and sound common-sense. His second child, Stephen (4), 
bom in Qorham in 1776^ graduated at Harvard College in 
1798 ; studied law in Portland, and in 1801 was admitted 
to the Cumberland Bar, at which he soon attained and kept 
a distinguished position. In 1814, as a member of the 
Federalist party, to whose principles he was strongly at* 
taohed, he was sent as representative to the Massachusetts 
legislature. In 1822 he was elected representative to Con- 
gress, which office he held for one term. In 1828 he re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D. from Bowdoin College, of which 
he was a Trustee for nineteen years. In 1834 he was 
elected President of the Maine Historical Society. He 
died in 1849, highly respected for his integrity, public 
spirit^ hospitality and generosity. In 1804 he had married 
Zilpah, daughter of Crcneral Pdeg Wadsworth, of Portland. 

OQi and TOUT Mng ntltllfld. I wlsli yon'd ocune as uotm as poMlbla, and doabt not 
Imt jonll find thlngi mnoh to your oontant 

Tonr humble 8Br% 

TBc».SinTS. 

P. S. I write in the name and with the power of ilia idaetanan of tlM town. If yon 
eaat aarre n% ipmj adTlaa na per flrat opportonl^. 



The atkry for the fint ymt Hi^^ £200, in a depracuttid cuTBiiej. 

27 
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Of their eight ohildren, Henry Wadsworth wme the aecond. 
He was named for his mother's brother, a gallant young 
lieutenant in the Navy, who on the night of Sept. 4| 1804^ 
gave his life before Tripoli in the war with Algiers. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was bom on the 27th Feb> 
ruary, 1807 ; graduated at Bowdoin College in 1825 ; in 1829 
was appointed Professor of Modem Languages in the same 
College ; was married in 1831 to Hazy Storer Potter (daugh- 
ter of Barrett Potter, of Portland), who died in 1835 ; in 
1836 was appointed Professor of Modem Languages and 
Belles-Lettres in Harvard College, which office he held till 
1854. He was again married, in July, 1843, to Prances 
Elizabeth Appleton, daughter of NttUian Appleton, of 
Boston. She died in 1861. Their children were Charles 
Appleton, Smest Wadswordi, Frances (who died in in^ 
fancy), Alice Mary, Edith, and Anne AUegnL He died on 
the 24th March, 1882. 
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The Sev. Robert CoUyer, who has made a stady of the 
records of his natiye YorkshirOi thos brings together two 
names well known in poetry : -^ 

''There is a eorions hMt ehi^ter to my stoty, for which I am in- 
debted to the Boeton Athenanm. Into this nook of the North 
[Ilkleyl a good while ftgo^ the Hebers came, and liTod in sn old 
gaUed hoQM thst is still rtsnding a mile out of the town. They 
were the snoestort in the direct line of thst good Heber, bishop of 
Gslcatts, who left ns two or three of our noblest hymns; and the 
Beginald Heber of the days of the Ilkley Longfellow was a man of 
great charity, who left the interest of a good sum of money to be 
given forever to the poor of the place. Bnt in a book £d the Adue^ 
nsom I foond sn aooonnt of one of these Heben^ — the son, I think, 
of this early Reginald* — who seems to have been a gseat scamp. He 
toms up in two or three places, always to his discndit; and what 
should he do at last bat get himself brooght np before Walter Hawks- 
worth, the local magistrate of that day, on a charge of breaking into 
the boose of a poor old man, together with two lewd companionH, 
and robbing him of two poonds ten shillings in money, and a piece 
of beet Heber stood over the old man with an axe, end threatened 
murder if he made any noise. It was one o^dock in the mornings 
and quite dark; but the old man said, ' I fear Qod, and not man,* 
seised the aie also, until he came to the hand that hcdd it, felt it was 
a very soft hsndySnd could disoem that the burglar was talL They 
left a crowbar and a wedge, which were proven to belong to this 
Heber, and a woman sleeping in another room heard Heber's vmoQ» 
which she well knew. But the main witness against him was Elisa- 
beth Longfellow, who got somehow from the confederates the whole 
truth. To whom also Heber came on the Thursday after the robbery, 
and said it would not have been done if they had known there was 
no more money in the house than was found. So ends this dd bit 
of violence and wrong. A note to the narrative says the thing was 
not followed any further, but must have been hushed up by the gen- 
tlemen of the West Biding^ for the sake of the good Hebers. Here 
is this curious conjunction of two names that have since become 
famous in two worlds. The trees that in this new time reach so 
beantifhUy toward heaven in the Missionary Hymn and the Faalm 
of Life, are blown together for a moment in that nook in the North 
by that lawless wind of midnight evil-doing at old Sandie Squire's 
little home, to touch no more, perhi^ forever.*' 
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I The Wadsworfhsy Longfellow's ancestors on the mother's 

side, also go back to Yorkshire, where the name is found 

nnder the forms of Waddisworth, Waddesworth, and Wor« 

desworth, — suggesting a possible connection with another 

^ famous poet. Longf eUows are also found in the registers 

[ of Kendal, Westmoreland, from 1680 to 1705. 

i The relation of the poet to John Alden, of ' Miles Stan- 

I dish's Courtship/ is in this wise. John Alden married 

i Prisoilla Mullens (otherwise spelled Molines and Moleyns) ; 

' their daughter Elizabeth married William Peabody, whose 

' daughter Euth married Benjamin Bartlett, whose daughter 

' Friscilla married John Sampson, whose daughter Susanna 

[ married Deacon Peleg Wadsworth, whose son, General 

Peleg^ was Longfellow's grandfather. 
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^ History of the Italian Language and Dialects. SwQi Am. 
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died linee. Mr. Longfellow'e Tolame is prefooed with tlie abore mKf^ 
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S77; and inolndod in it are tianalations of Sonneti Ij Lope de Vq^ 
and othen. 
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316. April, 183a 
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Benewedby 0. W. Peabody in iTora ^m. S09., 39. iS9; inAm-JMh 

S09., 4. 167. Its publication waa begun in iramben^ of wbieh only two 

wen iaanod. [Boaton: 1S8S.] 

The Great Metropolis. North Am. Bev., M. 461. Aprils 
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' Anglo-Saxon literature. Karth Am. Bev., 47. 90. July, 

1838. 

^^ Htp£bion; aBomanoe. 2yol8. New York: 1839. 

This wu the firrt of Mr. Longfellow's works written in his Cambridge 
home, — in the Washington chamber of the Onugie Hoose. Beviewed by 
C. C. Felton in Ifarth Am. Rev., 51. U6 ; in So. LiL Meat., 5. 889. 

Voices of the Night. Cambridge : 1839. 

I Mr. Longfellow's first yolume of poems, containing ''The Fttlm of 

I Life»" "The Reaper and the Flowers," and six other poems, many of 

I which were originally pnbUshed in the Kniekerbodker Maga»ine; also 

seven " Earlier Poems," as follows, all of which were composed befoie the 
anthor was nineteen, ~ '< An April Day," *< Automn," " Woods in Winter," 
I ** Hymn of the Morarisn Nnns at Bethlehem," *« Sonrise on the Hills," 

*' The Spirit of Poetiy," *' The Burial of the Minnisink." 
I Beviewed in North Am. Jtev., 50. 266 ; Ckrid. Ex., IB. 242. 

The French Language in England. North Am. Bw.f 51. 
I 285. October, 1840. 

Ballads and Othsb Pojehs. Cambridge : 1841. 

Including "The Skeleton in Armor," "The Wreck of the Hesperus," 
' "The Tillage Blacksmith," "God's Acra," "To the River Charles," 

1 and "Excelsior." Reviewed by C. C. Felton in North Am. Bev,, 55. 

114 ; MoiUMy Saview, 160. 249. 

! Poems ok Slavery. 1842. 

Composed during a retnni voyage from Europe, in 1842. Beviewed by 
^ W. Wsie in arise. Ex., 33. 852 ; MinUhlp Bevitw, 161, 64. 

The Spanish Student. A Plaj in Three Acts. 1843. 

I In this may be found the serenade beginning, "Stars of the sum- 

mer night" Reviewed in Athetugum^ 1844, 8 ; in Iriah QuaH. JSsv., 
Jnn^ 181^ 202 ; in Foe's LU$raH; in Whipple's Ataya amd BevUwt, 
1.66. 

[Editor.] The Waif : a Collection of Poems. Cambridge : 

1845. With Proem by the Editor. 
[Editor.] The Poets and Pobtby of Eubopb. Phila- 
^ delphia: 1846. 

A eoDeotion of poems, translated from a laige number of European 
poets, with introductions and biographical and critical notices. The in- 
troductions snd many of the trandiations are by Mr. Longfellow. A new 
edition, revised and enlarged, was pnUidied in 1871. Beviewed by 
F. Bowen in North Am. JZMr., 61. 199 ; by C. a Felton in Chrid. A., 

I 226 ; Am. Whig Boo., 4. 496. 
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Thx Bxlfbt ov BsuoBi, and Other Poema. Boston : 1846. 
[Editor.] Thx Estbay : a Collection of Poema. Boaton : 

1847. With Proem by the Editor. 
ErAHGSiinrx: a Tale of Acadie. Boaton: 1847. 

BflTiewed Ij C. C. Fdton in North Am. Jtev., 68. SIS ; Am. Whl§ 
Jtfv.» 7. U6 ; NwBugUmd^r, 6L 648 ; AImMo Mag., U. 9<; byT. & 
Kiog in ITMv. iiwurU JZMr., & 104; \tf W. WUwell in JWuir^f Jfoy., 37. 
SM ; Bnwium*$ Quart Jtiv., 7. M ; Piommr^ 4. 811 ; Ckrid, JBz., 44. 
14S ; Ij Philurto ChMlM in J20VIM d» Z3^icx Jfonda^ A (See 

•lao J. O. Whittier'i Piw Wovki, iL 68.) 

Kayanaqh; a Tale. Boaton: 1849. 

Bmeirad by J. B. Lowdl in ^bra ^M. JSm., 69. 198; lij T. 8. Kiqg 
in Cknd. Jte., 47. 188. 

Thb Ssabids and thx Fixxbidx. Boaton: 1860. 

Contnins "The BdldiDg of tha Ship^" *' JUtiffrntiao^" and twcntfHMM 

otntf noQouk 

Thx GoiiDXH Lxgxetd. Boston: 1861. 

Thit wutha second ptrt of the Trilogy of Cbristoi, thoogh flnt written. 

Beriewed in Blackwood, 5. 71 ; in EeUdUc Mag., 4th e., 81. 488 ; in 
the Now Biiglamder, 10. 90; BrUUk QaaH., 89. 81; Fram^$Mag., 47. 
887 ; €%rtit &., 88. 141. 

Thx Soko of Hiawatha. Boston : 1866. 

Beriewed by Bar. E. £. Hale in Nartk Am. Sev., 82. 878 ; DmbHn 
Un/i/o. Mag., 47. 90 ; Pulmam*$ MonMg, 6. 878 ; Loiubm QuarL Sep., S. 
88 ; CMhunCs Now MonOUp, 106.848 ; Iriak QuaH., 6. 1 ; Ckrid. Sb., 
60.188. 

Thx Coubtship of Miias STAimiSH. Boaton : 1858. 

With *'Biida of Paaa^^" twenty>two poems, indnding "My Lost 
Yonth," '< The Two Angela," «<Sandalphon," and "The Filtieth Birth- 
day of Aguais.'' Benewed by A. P. Peabody in North Jskh. Seo., 88. 
878. 

Talks of a Waybidk Ikk. Boston : 1863. 

"First Day/' with "Burda of Passage, Fli«^t the Second," seven poema, 
indnding "The Chfldren*s Hour" and "The Cmnberiand.** Beviewed 
in BrUM QuaH., 39, 81. 

FLOWBBrDB-Lnox. Boaton: 1867. 
Twdve poems. 

Thb Nbw Ekglaitb Tbagkdixs. Boston : 1868. 

I. John Endioott. 
II. Giles Coiy of the Sdem Fanna. 

Beyiewed by W. F. Pode in North Am. Boo., lOB, 898; by B. J. Cut- 
ler in Nora Am. Btv.^ lOa 889. 
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Daistb's Ditinb Comedy. A TranslatioiL Boston : 1867- 
70. 

Throe vols. I. Inferno. IL Pmgfttorio. III. Pandiao. The same In 

ITOL 

BeWewed hy C. K Kortan in yartk Am. Sev., lOA. 126; by G. W. 
Oieene in AOanUe MinUMy, 20. 188. 

Thb DiYiNB TsAGBDY. Boston : 1871. 

Beiieired hy J. H. Allen in Ckrid. Ex.^ 83. S91; I>Mim Sno.^ 79. 
881. 

Chbistus: aMysteiy. Boston: 1872, 

Collecting, for the first time into their oonaeentiTe unity 
I. The Divine Tragedy. 
II. The Golden Legend. 
III. The New England Tragedies. 

Ihbeb Books ov Song. Boston : 1872. 

Contents: ''Tales of a Wayside Inn, Second Day ;" '* Jndas Maoci- 
hmia" (ft diamatio poem in fire acts); and '' A Handliil of Translations/' 
eleven in nnmber. 

AvTEBXATH. Bosto&: 1874 

Contents: *'Tales of a Wayside Inn, Third Day,** and '' Birds of FIm- 
aage, FUght the Third." 

Thx MASQxnB ov PAimoRAf and Other Poems. Boston: 
1876. 

Containing *'The Hanging of the Crsne;" **MoiitQrl Salvtamns," 
the Bowdoin Cdlege poem for the semi-oentennia] of the anthor^a daas 
of 1826; "Birds of Passsge, Flight the Fourth;" and *'A Book of 
Sonnetiy" fourteen in alL (An operatic Tenion of "The Haaqne of 
Psndora** was produced on the Boston stage in January, 188L) 

[Editor.] PoBMS of Plages. 31 rols. Boston: 1876- 

1879. 
KA&AMOs ; and Other Poems. Boston : 1878. 

Contents: A "Fifth Flight" of "Birds of Passage," sixteen in aU, 
among which ii the tribate to James Bussell Lowell entitied "The Herana 
of Elmwood ; " a second "Book of Sonnets," nineteen of them, indnding 
the tributes to Whittier, Tennyson, Ir?ing^ and Cleayeknd ; and fifteen 
trandations, eight firom Michael Angelo. 

Ultima Thule. Boston : 1880. 

Containing the poems to Bayard Taylor and to Bums ; snd those on 
the Children's Chair, the Iron Pen, and Old St David's. 
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Iv THX Habbob. Boston : 1882L 

PiibUihfld Aftw tfat Mthor*! ilMtli, and oo atolal^ th« triiMftw to 
J. T. FiekU and PkwidMt Ottflald. Mm pcfmud poMM» and tfat *«BeUfl 
«l 8mi Bla% " th« iMl po€B wiittn by Mr. Loaslillow. 

MiOHAXL AvesLO. Boston : 1883. 

Printed aftw tha AiiIJmii's dMifa in th« ^Oniffe JfMlU^^ 
in an Obutiatod folaaa. 

A CoxFUBTB Ebitiov ov Mb. LoveFXLLOw's PosnoAi^ 
AND Pbosb WoBXSy in 11 Tblnmesy with introdiioti0n8 
and notoSi wmt publulied bj Houghton, Hifflin, ft Co. 
Boston: 1866. 



Latubm Quart, a. 440. — (A. TroUope) North Am. JBm., 
ua. 383. — (R. H. Stoddard) Serane9^$ Mmthfy, 17. 1. — 
(F. F. Browne) Dial (Chicago), 2.275.— NtUbmal Beview, 
•. 198; same artide, LittelP$ Lwmg Age^ W. 389.— iV«. 
iiimal Magawine, S. 1. — (E. P.Whipple) ITartk Jm. Bev^ 
80.22. — (C. C. Felton) North Am. JZatf ., 55. 114. — (W. D. 
Howells) NoHh Am. Bev.j KM. 631. — X^HMbw Qwart^ 17. 
45.— DmNwt I7iitv.ira^.,35.461.— JEUm^ JZ0tf.,9a 710.— 
Am. Whiff Seo., 18. 369. — DicMm Beo^ M. 369.— Cftom- 
fen' J c7<>iirfia^ 22. 310 ; same artide, LittelP$ Lkrmg Age^ 
48. 622.— JrifA Quart.j 5. 193; a 916. — (a darkeon) 
Now DomMon Monthly, 10. 97. — Da Bow, 25. 367. — (J. F. 
Bnding) Methodist Quart., 19. 668. —With portrait, JSdeetic 
Jfo^., 49. 666 ; 9^2i6. — Sharpef$ London Mag., 99.199.— 
Vietoria Mag., 18. 41. — iSb. Lit. Mess., B. 160; 11. 92.— 
LUtelPa Living Age, 19. 481.— (O. W. Curtis) AUantie 
Monthly, 12. 769. — (E. Mont^t) Beoue dee Deux Mbndee, 
Oct. IS, 1849. — (Bay Palmer) Jft^ama^tbiuiZ £0v., No- 
vember, 1876. — (0. B. Frothingham) Atkmtie Monthly, 49. 
819. — Atlantic Monthly, 57. 702. — Quarterly, October^ 1886. 
— London Quart., October, 1886. 
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n. 

Tnatriatltmi of Mr. LoogfeUoVi Works. 

OBBMAK. 

L(mgfellau/$ Oediekte. ^bersetztTonCarlBdttger. Dessau: 

1866. 
Balladm und Lieder van H. W. LongftOaw* Deutsoh yon 

A. B. Nielo. Milnster : 1857. 
Longfellow'$ CMiehte. Von Friedrich Marx. Hamburg ^ { 

und Leipzig : 1868. 
lxmgfeUov^aiUtereundneuere(}edichteinAu9^^ Deutsoh^ 

▼on Adolf Laun. Oldenburg : 1879. ^ 

Der Spanisehe SuuimU. Obersetzt von Karl Bdttger. Des- 
sau: 1864. 
The Same. Von Marie H^l&ne Le Maistre. Dresden: n. d. 
The Same, tlbersetzt Ton Hftf elL Leipzig : n. d. 
Evangeline. Aus dem Engliscben. Hamburg: 1867. 
The Same. Aus dem Englisobeny yon P. J. Belke. Leipzig : 

1864. 
The Same. Mit Anmerkungen yon Dr. O. Diokmann. 

Hamburg : n. d. 
The Same. Eine ErzKhlung aus Acadien. Von Eduard 

Kiokles. Karlsruhe: 1862. 
The Same. t)bersetzt yon Frank Siller. Milwaukee: 

1879. 
The Same. tTbersetzt yon Karl Knortz. Leipzig: n. d. 
LongfeOaufe BvangeUne. Deutsch yon Heinrich Viehoff. 

Trier: 1809. 
Die Ooldene Legende. Deutsoh yon Karl Keok. Wien: 

1869. 
The Same. tTbersetzt yon Elise Freifrau yon Hohenhausen. 

Leipzig: 1880. 
DoM Lied von IRawatha. Deutsoh yon Adolph Bdttger. 

Leipzig: 1866. 
Der Sang ven JBiawatha. tlbersetzt yon Ferdinand Freili- 

grath. Stuttgart und Augsburg: 1867. 
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Biawatka. tllieitnigen Ton Hennaiin Simon* Leipzig: n.d« 
D§r Sang van Hiawatha. tTberaetEty eingeleitet and arklMrt 

▼on Sjirl Enortz. Jena : 1872. 
Milei StandiiVt BratUwerbung, Ans dem Engliaohen von 

F. K Baomgarten. St LouiB : 1869. 
Die BrautweHmng de» Mile$ SUmdiih* tTberaetzt von Earl 

Enortz. Leipzig: 18 — ^ 
Mile$ StandiMs BratOwertung. t)1>er8etzt von F. Manef eld. 

1867. 
Die Safe von Kanig Ohrf. t)1>er8etzt yon Ernst Baoscher. 
The Same. t)1>er8etzt yon W. Hertzberg. 
Oedichte van H. Wi L. Dentsch yon Alexander Neidhardt. 

Darmstadt: 1866. 
Hypwwn. Deutsoli yon Adolph Bottger. Leipzig: 1866. 
FaindoTo. tTbersetzt yon Isabella Schnohardt. Hamburg : 

1878. 
Moritwri SahUamfiu. tTbersetzt yon Dr. Ernst Schmidt. 

Chioago: 1878. 
The Hanging of the Crane. Dae KeeeeJhSngen. tTbersetzt 

yon O. A. Zttndt. n. d. 
The Same. Einhttngen des EesselhakenSi frei geaibeitet 

yon Job. Henry Becker, n. d. 
SammUiehe Poetieche Werke von H. W. L. tlbersetzt yon 

Hermann Simon* Leipzig : n« d. 

Outre Mar en Kavanagh. Haar bet Engelisohy B. T. L. 

Weddik. Amsterdam: 1868. 
Het Lied van Hiawatha. In bet Nederdnitscb oyergebragt 

door L. S. P. Meijboom. Amsterdam : 1862. 
JlSlee Standieh. Kagezongen door S. J. Van den Bergh. 

Haarlem: 1861. 
Longfetlowe Oedighten. Nagezongen door S. J. Van den 

Bergb. Haarlem : n. d. 

SWKDISH. 

Hyperion. Ti Syenska, af Gronlond. 1863. 
JBvanffeNne. P& Syensk% af Alb. Lysander. 1861. 
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The Same. Ofversatt af Hjalmar BrdgrexL Qoteborg: 

1876. 
The Same. Of yarsatt af Philip Svenson. Chicago : 1875. 
Hiawatha. P& Svenska af Weatberg. 1866. 

JBhangeline. Paa Norsk, yed Sd. C. Knutsen. Christiania : 

1874. 
Sangen am Hiawatha. Oreisat af G. Bern. Kjdbenhayn : 

1860. 
Den Gyldne Legende, yed Thor Lange. Kjobenhayn : 1880. 

FBBNGH. 

Evangeline ; sniyie des Voiz de la Nuit Par le Cheyalier 

de GhatelaiiL. Jersey, London, Paris, New York : 1856. 
The Same. Gonte d'Aoadie. Tradnit par Charles Brunei. 

Prose. Paris: 1864. 
The Same. Par L^n Pamphile Le May. Quebec : 1865. 
La Legends Xhrie^ et PoSmes snr I'Esolayage. Tradaits 

par Paul Blier et Edward Mao-DonneL Prose. Paris et 

Valenciennes: 1854. 
Hiawatha. Traduction ayec notes par M. H. Gromont. 

Nancy, Paris : 1860. 
Dramee et Poisiea. Traduits par X. Marmier. (The New 

England Tragedies.) Paris : 1872. 
Hyperion et Kavanagh. Traduit de I'Anglais, et pr^c^d^ 

d'une Notice sur I'Autenr. 2 yols. Paris et Bruxelles : 

1860. 
The Psalm of Life, and Other Poems. Tr. by Lucien de la 

Biye in Essais de Traduction PoStique. Paris : 1870. 

ITALIAN. 

Aleune Poesie di Enrico W. LongfeUow. Traduzione dall' 
Inglese di Angelo Messedaglia. Padoya: 1866. 

Lo Studente Spagnuolo. Prima Yersione Metrica di Alessan- 
droBazzinL Milano: 1871. 
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I%0Sam$. Tiidnikwwdi IfMnwao TronadlL Fiienae: 

1876. 
Foe$i§ mUa SdUamA. Tr.mVeniltalknidALoiuaaGiaoe 

BftrUdinL Fixenie: 186a 
Bwrn^dma. Tndotta da Pietro BolxMidL Fiz«iize: 18B6. 
The Same. Tndaaone di Garb FaociolL Yeroiia: 1873. 
La Leggemda cT Oro. Tndotta da Ada GorbeUini Martini, 

Panna: 1867. 
M Canto €P BiawaiMa. Tr. daL. G.BartoIinL Frammenti. 

liienze: 1867. 
MUe$ Standiih. Traduzioiie dall' Inglaae di Cafeezino ¥nJb- 

tinL nidoTa: 1868. 

VOKtUOiUMSEm 

El Bei Boberto de Sicilia. Tr. by Dom Pedro 11., Emperor 

of BradL Aatograph MS. 
JB9an^ina. Tradnzida por Ftanklin IX>ria. Sio de Jan* 

eiio: 1874 
The Same. Poema de Senrique Lonfgfellew. Tradocidopor 

Miguel Street de Arrtaga. Lisbon: ii.d. 

8PAKI8H. 

JBvangeliMu Bamanee de la Aeadia. Tradacido del Inglea 
por Carlos M6rla Yioolia. Naeva York : 1871. 

POLISH. 

Zlata Legenda. The Golden Legend. Tr. into Polish bjr 

F. Jerzierski. Warszawa : 1857. 
Bvangelina. Tr. into Polish by Felix Jenderski. Wara- 

aeawa: 1867. 
Duma HiawaoU. (The Song of Hiawatha.) Tr. into 

Polish by Feliksa Jerzierskiego. Warszawa; 1860. 

OTHEB UkVOUAGBS. 

JBxeelriar, and Other Poems, in Bnssian. St. Petersburg : 
n. d. 

Htawatkoy rendered into Latin, with abridgment. By Fran- 
cis William Newman. London : 1862. 
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JBxeMor. Tr. into Hebrew hy Henry Gersoni. n. d. 

A Fsalm of Life. In Marathi. By Mrs. H. L Bnioe. Sa- 

taia: 187a 
The Same, In Chinese. By Jong Tagen. Written on a 

fan. 
The Same. In Sanscrit By Elihu Bnnitt and his pupils. 

MS. 



III. 
Mr. LoBglUlow^ Poems, under their Dates of Composition* 
(TImw nttktd (^ wan not IndodBd by Urn Ib hif wQtfci. Tnmilatlnni iw oaittMd.1 



1890. «Tlie Battle of LoreU'i Pond. 
1824. •To lanthe. 

*Tliaiikfl||;iTiiig. 

•AatoxQiul NightMI. 
^ «Itiaien Sooneiy. 

An April Day. 

Antomn. 

Woods in Winter. 
18S5. •The Lnnetio Oirl. 

jr*The Teneden Gondolier. 

•The Angler^a Song. 

Snnriae on the Hilla. 

Hymn of the MontTiaa Knns. 

*0iige orere Kameleai GheTO. 

*A Song of SaToy. 

•The Indian Honter. 

•Ode for the Oonmemoration 
of Lorewell*8 light 

•Jeekoyra. 

•The Sea-Diver. 

•Musings. 

TheSpUtofPoetiy. 

Bnrialofthellinniainic 
1818. •Soog^ " Where^ from the eye 
ofdey." 

•Song of the Birds. 
18S7. Flowers. 

1888. A Psalm of life. 

The Beeper and the Flowers. 
TheLiitfatofStais. 

1889. TheWreekoftheHeepems. 
The Tillage Blaoksmith. 



'» 



Prelnde to Toioee of the Night 
Hymn to the Ni^^t. 
Footsteps of Angels. 
The Beleegnered City. 
Midnight Mass for the Dying 

Year. 
L'EnYoi to Toioes of the Kight 

1840. It is not always Mey. 
The Spenish Stodent. 
The Skeleton in Armor 

1841. Endymion. 
The Bainy Day. 
God's Acre. 

To the Birer Charies. 
Blind Bartimens. 
The Gohlet of life. 
Maidenhood. 
BzoeUor. 

1842. MesBo Cemmin. 

To William E. Chaaning. 

The SUto's Dream. 

The Good Fart 

The Slare in the Dismal 

Swamp. 
The Slere singing at Midnight 
The Witnesses. 
The Qnadroon GirL 
The Waning. 
The Belfiy of Bmges. 
1844 A Gleam of Snnshine. 

The Arsenal at Spiingftsld. 
Knremberg. 
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^it MonDm BooD* 


TheSingen. 


Bftin in SomiMr. 


The Brook aal the Wsfn. 


BOft^WMQ- 


Snspiria. 


The Day U Dons. 


1860. The Golden Legond (begon). 


1840. To ft Child. 


The Ladder of St Angnatina. 


The Ooeultetimi of Orion. 


The Phantom Ship. 


TheBiidgo. 


19SL In the Chnrehyard at Gam- 


To the DriTing Gload. 


bridge. 


OuiUon. 


The Golden Legend (finished). 


Aftemoon in Febraarj. 


1852. The Warden of the Cinque 


To aa Old Denieh Song-Book. 


Poria. 


Walter Ton der Togelweid. 


Hannted Houses. ' 


Drinking Song. 


The Emperar^s Bird's-Neat 


The Old aock on the Stain. 


Dayli^t and Moonlight 


The Arow and the SoQg. 


The Jewish Cemetaty at N«v^ 


The Erening Star (sonnet). 


port 




1868. The Two Ai^pels. 


^ Dante (sonnet). 


1854. The Ropewalk. 


Corfew. 


The Golden MUesfameb 


Birds of Feasage. 


Becalmed. 


The Hannted Chamber. 


Catawba Wina. 


Evangeline (b^gnn). 


Prometheus* 


1846. The Bntldnrs. 


Epimethens. 


Pegasns in Pound. 


Hiawatha (b^gnn). 


Twilight 


1856. Hiawatha (fini8hed> 


1847. Tegni^i's Drapa. 


Oliver Basselin. 


Evangeline (finished). 


Tictor Galbtaith. 


1848. Hymn for my Brother^s Ordi- 


My Lost Youth. 


nation. 


1858. John Endioott (begun). 


The Secret of the Sea. 


1857. John Endioott (finished). 


Sir Humphrey Gilbert 


• Santa Filomena. 


The Fire of Drift-Wood. 


The Disoorerer of the Korth 


The Cartle-Boilder. 


Cape. 


Besignation. 


Daybreak. 


Sand of the Desert 


The Fiftieth Birthday of Agaa- 


The Open Window. ^ 


siz. 


King Witlaf 8 Drinking-Hom. 


^ Sandalphon. 


1849. Dedication to the Seaside and 


The Courtship of Miles Stm- 


the Fxreddew 


dish (begun). 


The Building of the Ship. 


1858. The Courtship of Milea Stui- 


Chrysaor. 


dinb (finished). 


The Challenge of Thor (Way- 


1859. The Children's Hour. 


side Inn). 


•Twelfth Night 


The lighthouse. 


^Enoeladus. 


Oaspar Beoerra. 


Snow-Flakes. 


Sonnet on Mrs. Kemble's Bead- 


The Bells of Lynn. 


ings from Shakespeare. 


1880. Pud Berere's Bide (Wayale 


Children. 


Inn). 
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The Saga of King Olaf (Way- 
aide Inn). 
A Day of Snnahine. 

1861. Interlude, * A Stnin of Mnaio ' 
(Wayaide Inn). 

1862. Prelnde: The Wayaide Inn. 
The Legend of BabU Ben Leri 

\ (Wayaide Inn). 
King Bobert of Sicily (Wayaide 

Inn). 
Torqnemada (Wayaide Inn). 
The Cnmherland. 
1868. Five Intedndee to the First 
Part of Tales of a Wayaide 
'Inn. 
"^The Falcon of Ser Federigo 
(Wayaide Inn). 
The Bixda of Killingwortfa. 

(Wayaide Inn). 
Finale to Part Fint of Tblea of 

a Wayaide Inn. 
Something Left Undone. 
Wearineaa. 
1864. )Palingeneaia. 

The Bridge of (Hood. 
Hawthorne. 
Christmas Bella. 
The Wind oyer the Chimney. 
^DiTina Commedia (Sonnets I., 
IL). 
Noel (To Agaaab). 
^^ \ Kjonbaln (Wayaide Inn). 
vl86 5.^Divina Commedia (Sonnet 

^866^^ower-de-Laoe. 
^"^""^ Killed at the Ford. 

^^iotto'a Tower (aonnet). 
To*moRow. 

"^ DiTina Commedia (Sonneta Tu 

^l86^/DiTina Commedia (Sonnet lY.). 
t8^ QileaCor^y of the Salem Farma. 
1870. Prelade to Part IL of Wayaide 
Inn. 
Nrhe Belief Atri(Wa: 
Fata Moigaaa. 
TheMeettngi 
Toz Popnli 



1864.)Pi 



Prelnde to Tranalationa. 
The Divine Tragedy (begnn). 

1871. The Cobbler of Haj^n (Way. 

side Inn). 

The Ballad of CannHhan (Way- 
aide Inn). 

Lady Wentworth (Wayaide 
Inn). 

The Legend Beantifol (Way- 
aide Inn). 

The Banm of St Caatine (Way- 
aide Inn). 

Judas Maocabmia. 

The Abbot Joachim (Christns). 

Martin Luther (Christos). 

St John (finale to Christos). 

The Divine Tragedy (finished). 

1872. Intrmtos to Christns. 
Interludes and Finals to Part 

n. of Wayaide Inn. 
^Michael Angelo (firat draft). 
Azrael (Wayaide Inn). 
Chariemagne (Wayaide Inn). 
Emma and Eginhard (Wayaide 
Inn). 
1878. Prelude, Interludea, and Fi- 
nale to Part III. of Wayaide 
Inn. 
Elizabeth (Wayaide Inn). 
The Monk of Caaal-Maggiore 

(Wayaide Inn). 
Scanderb^ (Wayaide Inn). 
The Bhyme of Sir Chxiatopher 
(Wayaide Inn). 
XMichad Angelo (monologue). 
- . The Last Judgment : Palaszo 
Ceaarini: The Oaks of Monte 
LnciL 
The Challenge. 
Aftermath. 

The Hanging of the Oiaaa. 
Chaucer (aonnet). 
Shakeapeara (sonnet). 
Milton (sonnet). 
Keats (sonnet). 
1874^ Chailea Sumner. 

Tnyels by the FSraaide. 
^Cadenabbia. 
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^ntoiiin WitbUi. 
jConte Otarino. 

*Moritori Mntamiu. 

Three Friendft of Mine (aonnets). 

The Galaxy (aonnet). 

The Sound of the Sea (aoimet). 

The Tidea (aonnet). 

A Summer Day by the Sea. 

A Shadow (aonnet). 

A Nameleaa Oimre (aonnet). 
\The Old Bridge at Florence. 

n Ponte Yeochio di Firenze. 

Michael Angelo ; Vittoria Co- 
lonna : Palazzo Belvedere : 
Blndo AltoTiti : In the Coli- 
. aeam (Michael Angelo). 
1876>Amam. 

^The Sermon of St Franda. 

Beliaariaa* 

Songo River. 

The ICaaqne of Pandora. 

Sleepb 
1870. Parker deayeland. 

The Herona of £Imwood. 

To the Avon. 

A Dutch Pictors. 

The Bevenge of Bain-ln-the- 
Face. 

To the River Tvette. 

A Wndth in the Uiiit 

Natare (aonnet). 

In the Chnrchyaid at Tarry- 
town (aonnet). 

Eliof a Oak (aonnet). 

The Deaoent of the MoBes 
(aonnet). 
''^Yenioe (aonnet). 

The Poeta (aonnet). 

The Harveat Moon (aonnet). 

To the Biver Bhone (aonnet). 

The Two Bivera (aonneta). 

Boaton (aonnet). 

St. John'a, Cambridge (aonnet). 

Mooda (aonnet). 

Woodstock Park (aonnet). 

The Poor Prinoeaaea at Wilna 
(aonnet). 

The Broken Oar (aonnet). 



The Fear Lakoa of Madin. 
Victor and Yaaqidahad (loa* 
V net). 

1877. K^mmoau 

. Castlea in Spa&L 
^Yittoria Colonna. 
A Ballad of tlia F^UMh Fkit 

The Leap of Booahan Bqg. 

Haroon al Raarfnd. 

King Triaanko. 

The Three Kinga. 

Song, "Stay, atayathema" 

The Three Silenoea of Mo&boi 

(aonnet ; to WhittStr). 
Holidaya (sonnet). 
Wapentake (aonnet ; to te 

nyaon). 

1878. The Emperor'a Gloveu 

The Poet's Calendar ; Maicb. 

The White Gnr. 

Delia. 

The Chamber oter the flita 

Moonlight. 
Bayaid Taylor. 

1879. The Croas of Snow {aoBadf. 
From my AnD-chalr. 
Jogortha. 

The Iron Pen. 

Helen of Tfre. 

The Sifting of Peter. 

The Tide rises, the ISde&Di- 

My Cathedral (sonnet). 

The Burial of the Poet (maB^'f 

R.H.Dana). 
Night (aonnet). 
The ChUdien's Oroaadflb 
Sundown. 
Chimea (aonnet). 
Bobert Buma. 

1880. Dedication to Ultima Thala 
Elegiac 

Old St. David's at Badnor. 
Maiden and Weathercock. 
The Windmill 

Four by the Clock. 

The Poet and hiaSon^(EDW 

The Poef a Calendar (ptfti)* 
Elegiac Yeiae. 
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1881. ElflgiM Terse. 

The Poet's Calendar (parts). 
Anf Wiedersehen (J. T. Fields). 
The City and the Sea. 
Memories (sonnet). 
Hy Booka (sonnet). 



^ President Garfield (sonnet). 
Hermes Trismegistos. 
1882. Possibilities (sonnet). 
HadBiver. 
Decoration Day. 
The Bells of San Bias. 



m. 



HOirOBABiniL 



Some interast is attached in liteiaiy hiitoiy to the payment 
leceived by anthois. For his early poems, published during 
the last year of his college couiscy in the United States Literary 
(iasette^ Mr. Longfellow received sometimes one dollar, some- 
times two, according to their length; this was in 1825, In 
1840-1841, <The Village Blacksmith,' 'Endymion,' and 'Ck>d's 
Acre,' biou^t him $15 each ; ^The Goblet of Life' and 'The 
Biver Charles,' $20 each. Then, in 1844, for 'The Gleam of 
Sunshine,' 'The Arsenal,' and 'Nuremberg,' he received $50 
each. This remained the price up to ' The Ladder of Saint 
Augustine' and 'The Phantom Ship,' in 1850. After this there 
is no record ; but later on he began to receive $100 or $150 
for a poem. The Harpera paid $1,000 for 'K^ramoe,' and the 
same for ' Morituri Salutamus ; ' Bonner, of the Ledger, $3,000 
for 'The Hanging of the Crane.' Mr. Longfellow noted his 
income from his writings in 1840 as $219; in 1842 it was 
$517 ; in 1845 (the year of the Poets and Poetry of America), 
$2,800; in 1846, $1,800; the next year, $1,100; in 1850, 
$1,900 ; then $2,500 and $1,100 ; and there the record stops. 
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IV. 



A JEU D'ESPBTT. 



Hm fidlowiog an the Tenet mentioned on page 79 at wnt to 
Mr. LoweU when he ezcoaed himealf from a Dente Chib meet* 
ing on aooonnt of aeoie thioet: — 



AH/ ILLU8TBI8SIMO SIONOR PEOIB880BS LOWELL 



macmiDni nm a mal dz ooli. 



"Benedetto 

QnelCIaxetto 
Ghe si spiDe in Ayignone/ 

DiceBedi; 

Se non^ Todi 
La fiunoaa ■oe Oeiunie. 

QneetoTino 
L' Azetino 
Loda oeito eon ngione ; 

8er Fianoesco 
Se 1 nugliore lo snppone. 



Oon qnalnnqne 

Vlnoy donqiie^ 
Tinto che dall' wo oola, 

MeKohito 

Edaoqnato^ 
QaigazuEia ben U gola* 

Taarienio 

E ti ginzo^ 
(Uomo eon di mia paiola) 

Ild61oEe» 

PioieaKne^ 
Tntto sofaito »' inToIa. 



BiBPoexA niL axovQE naiuBOis. 

Hoprovato 

Qneet^ aoqnato 
Vmo tinto della Fzancia, 

Ea'invola 

Delia gola 
n ddore aUa panda I 



Snoh Jenx ^etprii hardly bear trandation. Thoee who do 
not read Italian may pot up with the following: — 
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VSEBOBSmOS lOB A SOU THBOAT. 



MBenedight 

That dazet light 
Which 18 tapped in Avignone ;" 

Bedisaidit; 

Who don't credit^ 
Let ^itn read th^ fa■TnA<^ OoikZQine. 

Thie same wine 

The Aietine 
Justly piaifles as he dzinks it ; 

And yet bat poor 

His taste, I ^ nae^ 
If the best of wines he thinks it 



Take this or another 

(Make no bother), 
Any zed wine in your bottle, 

Mixed with water 

Of any sort or 
Kind; tbengais^wellyoiirtfaiottle. 

I assme yon 

It will cure yon 
(Me amanof my wordyonllown); 

Tour distress or 

Pain, Professor, 
All of a sudden will have ibwn. 



AJnWXK or THB FBonssos. 

Quite delighted, 

Quick I tried it, — 
Your red wine of Avignon' ; 

When, like a bullet, 

Out of my gullet 
Into my paunch the pain has ilown 1 



V. 

THE PIBST CLOSE OF THE 'BUILDING OP THE 

SHIP/ 

The original ending of tbe * Building of tbe Ship,' referred to 
on page 319, was this : — 

How beautiful she is ! How still 
She lies within these arms that press 
Her form with many a soft caress I 
ModeUed with such perfect skill, 
Fashioned with such watchful care I 
But, alas 1 oh, what and where 
Shall be the end of a thing so £urt 
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Wneked npou aane trMdwrou loek, 
Ot totting in totae nouome dock, — 
Sseli tha end mut be mt length 
Of ■!! thii Imrlinnw iiirl ttmnrth 

ntj who with tnnaotodait power 
Boild the gnat cMbednt tow«r, 
Build the palacM and ilnmii. 
Temple* of God and prineet' bonwi, 
Thew leare a neord uid a name. 
Bat h« who bailda the atatelj ahipa, 
TbepaJacMof acaamdaii^ 
Wh«0 be ia boiied in hii gimve 
Le»na no mora tiaoe or mark behind 
Than the aail doei in the wind, 
Than the keel doea in the mn. 
He wboM destorotu hand could frame 
AU tbia bean^, all thi« giaae, 
In a grave withoat a name 
Idea foigotten of hia race ! 



VI. 

THE TWO INKSTANDS. 




Uention haa been made (on p. 191) of tha inkstand once 
belonging to the poet S. T. Ckderidge, and bearing hia name on 
a nnall ivory plate ioaerted in the blaok wood. 
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To Geiunl Junes Onnt Wilson, who bioiight it firom Eng- 
land, Mr. Longfellov vrote : — 

"Tour letter and the Tenable pietent of Ur. S. C. Hall hare 
reached me tafel^. Please accept mf beat thanka for the great kind- 
ncM joa have ahowik m taking charge of it aod bringing from the 
Old World a gift ao precious as the inkstand of the poet who wrote 
the ' Rime of the Andent Morinet.' Will jon be eo good as to 
■end me the pteeent address of Mr. Hall 1 . . . " 

This WB8 in 1872. Mr. HaU wrote to Mr. Longfellow in 
1878: — 

"It rejoices me to know that joa vslne so much the common ink- 
stand of Coleridge) whicb I bad the honor to give joa. I have an- 
other inkstand, — the one to which Hoore wrote some very beantifnl 
linea, ' To the Inkstand of the poet Oeorge Crahbe.' It was be- 
queathed to me bf Moore's widow, and I have, in Moore's hand- 
writing, a copy of the poem. On Cnbbe'a death his son pi«sented 
it to Moore. I do not like to part with it before we die, for Mis. 
Hall nses it daily ; bot 1 shall bequeath it to you." 

After Mrs. Hall's death the ink- 
stand was eent to Mr. Longfellow. 
Mr. Boll wrote, " I send TOtt the 
poem in Moore's handwriting;* 
also I send yon a letter firom the 
son of Cisbbe, presenting the ink- 
stand to Mooie." It is in bronze^ 
handsomely chased, and soimount- 
ed by a cupId, much more in 
keeping with the soi^ of Moore 
than with the sober and often 

sombre Tales of Crabbe. Both these inkstands Mr. Longfellow 
kept upon his study table, bat he did not use them. His own 

> Thess ore ths line* b 



Jut Mlm from Ui gUtad hand.* 

I^me ue efgfatesn ituua^ tha last half of them wiittea In pMidL It 
is tha ftnt diaft, wrlttan in s notebook. 



"^SBe- 
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WM of Erandi chinai wiUi a ■cieir-top lor xuaing or loweiiiig 
the ink. His pens — he need onlj qoille — wero in a {^aae of 
water doee bj. 

Mr. Hall alao sent Mr. Longfiallow the mste-p^ier basket 
which had been in Mooie's nse, — a small basket to be placed 
npon, not nnder, a writing table. 



vn. 

THE MOTTO. 



Upon one of Mr: Longfellow's book-plates was engrsTed tba 
motto ** Non damor sed amor." It was taken fiom the follow- 
ing yeiae which he had found, without any anthoc^s name^ in 
one of his books : — 

** Non TQX aed Yotonit 
Non chorda aed cor, 
Non damor aed amot^ 
Glangit in anie Dei*'* 

Not voice bat vow. 
Not haip-string bnt heart-stringy 
Not loadnen bat lore, 
Soonds in the ear of God. 
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ABSBDBiar. Earl of; 8t. 
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182, 141, 161, 180, 189, 174, 194, 198, 

986, 859. 
Aigaes Mortes. 81, 88. 
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Aldrich, T. B., 198. 
Alexis, Gnmd Duke, 171, 880. 
Alficri, 188, 818. 
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AllfltOB, Washiogton, 401. 
Alvord, Benjamin, 960. 
'Amalfi,*280. 
Ambericr^, Lord, 101. 
Andersen, Hans duMao, 181, 188. 
Andr^ John. 918. 
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Bates, Miss C. F., 999. 

< BeU of Atri,' The, 199. 

Beck, Charles, 89. 

Beethoyen, 969. 

Bernhardt, Sara, 999. 

Berry, Miss Maiy, 804. 

BiblMgraphy, 491. 

Black, Wiiaam, 949. 

Bonchorch. 106. 

Bone, J. Bi. A., 887. 

Books, 924. 

Bores. 148, 196, 199, 888. 

Bowditch, H. I.. 897. 

Bremer, Fredenka, 81. 

Bright, H. A., 49, 78, 988, 871, 899. 

Brighton Meadows, 186, 149, 08. 

Browning, Mrs. E?B., i8. 

Browning, Robert,* 48, 79, 168. 
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Bnmswick, 940. 

Bryant, W. C, 951, 981, 9n, 409. 

Boiloni 897. 
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BnU, Ole, 166, 980, 996, 890. 
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BoshiwU, Honoe, lettar from, 178. 
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Cadbvabbia, 119, 119-191, 916. 

Calyiniats, 180. 

CantagallL Borneo. 90. 

Garlyle, Thomaa, 89, 50, 198L 

'Ganniihaii' 189. 

Chair, the Childran's, 28< 286. 

' Chamber oyer the Gate,* 979. 

Channing, W. E.,9l 

'Charies Sumner,* 911. 

'CLarlemane,'186. 

Children, 09. 

Childs, G. W., 947, 986. 

'* Christus,** 168, 169, 189. 

'Clock on the Staiis,* 869. 

Clocks in Craigie Hoaa^ 961, 40ft 

aough, A. H., 88, 40. 
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DobMB, Atutin, we. 
DomsMtt, Alfnd, art. 
Dom Pedro, Emparor, MT, ISt. 
DTTdMk, JcJia, no, ISl. 
Dud*, MiKdaU of, SOT. 
DnfieHn, Lord, 9U, 9TL 
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Eliot, C.W.,1»,1U- 
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Kplniuu, S9T. 
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SBS, SM, m, BTl. 
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Enntt, WUlUm, lU, 14T. 
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FlonuM, 114. 
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Fnnn and Prwia, 141, Ut. 
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SOLSH. 

FrondL Antfaonj, 1ST. 

ForaM, W. H., 4t. 



QAnmu), Prerident, SOI. 

a«naakc}r, Lmutallaw, 41S. 

Garolt, BuoD, ST. 

OoTitar, Madame Etalka, 980. 

QladilciM, W. B., UO, 

Go(itlw.lie,S», 401:qM«*d,MS. 

« Golden Ugand," Tba, U. 

Oonwd'i ■ fnat,' MI. 

Oowar, Lord Bonald. 9TT. 

Quad, Praidwl, ITS. 

OruiTille, Eari, 407. 

Graj', Thoouu, Va, 408. 

(inj. Am. aOS. 

Grar, G. 7.. -m. 

'GreatiTKi Small,' IWI. 

Green«,Ii. W. ,257, 274,405: IKUnIm 
«, T, 14, 71. 79, 78, 79, W-Si, 86, », 
ST, 100, i:i6. U7, US, IM, IBO, 181. 
lU, IW, 1<^3. IM, 196, IBT, Its. IW, 
900, ai7, SOU, 310,311, 918, 8ii,ai*. 
9sa, a2i-22«, aao, sse, !40, B41, so, 

SU, S4T , 'HR. 3-19. S64, S60, 361. M. 
WO, Sr 1 , ■:T'1. 271, 275, 278, 880, Bl, 
988, SM i!^N, ^.i;;, 204,a8S,299,»9- 
S06,a^ 

Groen, W. M . .iTo. 

Orlnun, Hennano, IBS. 

Godrio, Hauciee do, 68. 



> Hanging of tba Ctanc,' 908, 908, UNr 

314, isi, sse. 
Harts, Brat, lU, 188. 
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Haakiiu, D. G., 986. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 67, 186, SIS, 

891, 898, 409, 404; letters from, 10, 

84,89,49,74. 
Heber, Begmald. 480. 
Hedge, fTh., m, 198. 
' Hermes Trismegistiu,' 807. 

* Herons of Elmwood,* 857. 

• Hiawatha,' 46, 47, 860, 868, 860. 
Hillard, G. S., 88, 66, 868. 

' Holidays,' sonnet on, 860. 
Holland, H. W., 878. 
Holland, Sir Heniy, 188. 
Holmes. O. W., 101, 149, 879, 881, 880, 

888, 859; letters to, 888-890. 
Honorariun, 485. 
Hooker, Sir Joseph, 866. 
Horaos, 198, 198. 
Horsford, £. N» 156. 
Houghton, H. O., 148, 899. 
Houghton. Lord, 897. 
<* House of Seven Gables," 891. 
Howe, Mrs. Julia Ward, 159, 160. 
Howells, W. D., 81, 185, 881, 826,841. 
Hughes, Thomas, 141, 145, 897. 
Hugo. Victor, 188, 808, 387. 
Hnnoid (of Innsbruck), 67. 
Hunt, Leigh, *The Trumpets of Dool- 

kamein,' 816. 
<«H7peiion,"86,84,879. 



I. 



Iliad, translation from, 808, 885. 

Imola, Benvenuto, 308. 

Inkstands of Coleridge, etc., 194, 405, 

438,489. 
Inring, Washington, S3. 
Italy, ill, 860. 

J. 

Jambs, O. P. R., letter from, 84. 
James, Henry, 131, 881. 
Janin, Jules, 884, 886, 400. 
Jasmm, Jacques, 85, 50, 68. 
Jefferson, Joseph, 888. 
Jewett, Miss S. 0., 899. 
' Judas Maccabeus,' 175, 177. 
Julius, N. H., 9. 



Kbats, quoted, 876. 

* R^ramos,' 860, 868, 887. 

* Killed at the Ford,* 897. 
Kingsley, Charies, 806. 
Kltson, Dust by, 286. 
Knighthood, Order of, 90. 



L. 



* Ladt Wehtwobth,' 160, 161, 889. 
Lamartine, Alphonse de, 88, 114, 140, 

887. 
Lawrence, Samuel, portrait by, 44w 814. 
*Leap of KuROglon ' (Bonsban Beg), 

86a 

< Legend Beautiful,' 168. 

Leopold, King; 58. 

Lewes, Mrs. M. K., 184. 

Locke, quotation from, 187. 

Longfeliow, A. W., 187, 156. 

Longfellow, C. A., 841. 897. 

Longfellow, Edward, 415. 

Longfellow, Ernest, 895, 886. 

Longfellow, H. W., reminiscences of, 
by W. Winter, 808: by Mrs. Fields, 
815: by F. H. Underwood, 850; by 
M. D. Conway, 851; by others, 848- 
850; tributes to, by C. C. Everett, 
854; by O. W. Holmes, 859: by a E. 
Norton, 867; by H. A. Bright, 871; 
by Austin Dobson, 405 ; risito to, 887- 
848, 845, 848; ancestry, 415. 

Lon^eUow, Birs. H. W., 818, 814. 

[x>ngfellow, William, 415. 

Longfellow, Stephen, 416. 

Losnng, B. J., 848. 

Louise, Princess, 146, 847. 

Lowell, J. B., 48, 49, 61, 68, 78, 79, 87, 
94, 186, 154, 178, 846, 848, 868, 895, 
818; Italian verses to, 79, 486; let- 
ters to, 180, 154, 165, 846; address 
bv,407. 

Loyson, C. (P^ Hyadnthe), 186. 

Lugano, 111. 

Lukens, H. C, 144. 



M. 

Macdohald, George, 198. 

* Maiden and Weathercock,' 898. 

Marcon, Jules. Istter to, 888. 

Marmien Xavter, 815. 

Marsh, G. P., 75. 

Marshall, Mrs. Emma, 44. 180, 851. 

Martineau, Harriet, 9, 888. 

Martineau, James, 78. 

Martins. Oiarles, 56. 

Mazentius,861. 

McLeDan, Isaac, 848. 

' Michael Angelo,' 188, 184, 185, 202, 

806,807,88. 
Mtchelet, Jn1e», 168. 
Mill, J. S., 825. 
Miller, Joaquin, 193. 866. 
Milton, autograph or, 65. 
Minot's Ledge, visit to, 169. 
Mistral, Frederic, 185, 187. 
Moli^, quotsd, 876. 
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MiwtaciL Mn. BmO, 1ttt« fevB, ». 

<MootoCudiio,*919. 

Mooti, Lail^ Mft, »«, m. 

Montptllier, Franiea, M. 

Moon, ThomM, 401, 439. 

'Moritnri Salama^' Stt, SSI, MS, 

8>9, 367. 
Motler, J. L.. 65, IM, S41; tetten 

fronit 91, ill 
Motto, 'KoB dbmor aed amor,' 406, 

440 
Miuk^ H 1C7, SU, 866. 



N. 
Nahamt, 66, 96, 166, 167, 164, 1S9, 



Kaushon, 967. 

NmI, J^ 17, 96, 104. 

NeilMHi, AdeUude. 994. 

<* New EngUad Tngwiifla," 104, Ul, 

119, 819. 
Kilsion, Cairiftiiie, 146, 147, 171. 
Nimwegen, die mite Fna von, 1. 
North Americui Review, 967, 976, 606. 
Norton, Mn. Caroline, 69. 
Norton, C. E., 61, 74, 69, 91, 101, 141, 

181, 188, 958, 867. 
Nnmbers, mjrsteiy of, 989. 



O. 

Oltmfiah noootdns, tradition of, 70. 

*0n translating Dante' (sonnets), 81. 

Opera, 959, 995. 

Odsian, 196. 

Ovid, 931; <Tristia* translated, 170. 



P. 



Palfbst. J. G., 66, 198, 968, 600. 

Palmer, Ray, 951. 

'Pandora,' 999, 933, 940, 941. 

Paris, 116. 

Parsons, T. W., 94, 890. 

< Paul Revere's Ride,' 978. 

Peiroe, Benjamin, 989, 977. 

Phelps, B. S., 945, 966, 279. 

''PUices, Poems of," 949, 947, 950, 

965, 971, 979, 981, 385. 836. 
Plantas, comedies of. 138. 
Playfair, Sir Lvon, 964. 
Plomptre, E. H., 989. 
Plutarch*8 Lives, 969. 
Plymouth, visit to, 145. 
Poe, E. A., 809; letter from, 18. 
Poems, nnder their dates, 431. 
** Poets and poetiy of Europe," 19, 184. 
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PMtlaad, 86,669. 
PortaoMMith, visit to, 160. 
Pnacott, W. H., 60, 61« 68, 660; 

flOID, 19. 

Prke, Bonaar, 818. 
Procter, B. w ., letter fvoa, 161. 
« Psalm of Life,' 855, 669. 
Pttlsaky, Coant aad Conataaa^ 66, 



QmsoT, Joaiah, lettar from, 94. 



Rabxlais, 806, 907. 
RebouL Jacques, 39, 68, 164. 
Reed, £. J., 199. 

* Reformers' (fngpent), 883. 
Ranan, Ernest, 9iS. 
Revere, Pan], 157, 168. 967. 
Rtddarholms Chvch, boming of; 6L 

* River Oiarles, To the,* 16. 

* Robert Boms,' 991. 
Rontledge, George, 95. 
Raskin, John, 1&, 681, 368. 



Sauxt, Mme. da, 10. 400. 

Salvini, Tommaso, 919, 998, 600. 

Satuxday Club, 149, 174. 

Schiller, 183, 195. 

Schoolcraft, H. R., letter from, 4ft. 

Schun, Carl, 900. 

Senter, William, 806. 

< Sermon of St. Francis,' 988. 

Sermoneta. Duke of, 808. 

S^gn^, Mme de, 953. 

Shelley, P. B., quoted, 988. 

« Sifting of Peter,' 998. 

Skepticism, 844. 

Sophodes, £. A., 171, 183, 968. 

Sorrento, 115. 

Spanish Academy, 968, 988. 

Sphritnalism, 138, 999. 

Stanhope, Earl, 110. 

Stanley, A. P.. 100, 975, 976. 

Steele,* Sir Richard, 914, 973. 

Sterling Olaxwell), Sir William, 58. 

St. Franos of Assisi, 344. 

St. Gilgen. 979. 

Storv, William. 79, 94, 101, 867. 

Study in Craigie House, 401. 

Sumner, Chariee, 19. 49, 87, M, 90, 
193, 188, 170, 197, 900, 910,811, 818, 
900,965, 890, 898, 404; letters Co, 16, 
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